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PROCEEDINGS 


<)i IHl 


ZOOLOGICAL SOC IETY OF LONDON. 


Januai*}* 183o. 

William Varrell, Esq , in the Chair 

A specimen was exhibited of the hrush^tailed Kangaroo^ MacropU'^ 
penirUlatifs, Gray, which had recently been presented to the Society 
by Captain Sir Edward W. Pany. Mr. Bennett called the attention 
of the Meeting to its peculiarities, and remarked on the great hairi¬ 
ness of the tail, and especially on its \rant of robustness at the base, 
as indicating probably the type of a new genus, to be removed from 
among the Macropi on account of the diminished power of an organ 
which is HO exceedingly strong among the t 5 rj)ical Kangaroos as to exe¬ 
cute, during the act of slow progression and while resting, the office of 
a third leg. In connexion with this peculiarity of tail, Mr. Bennett 
pointed out also a difference in the form of the third, or extreme la¬ 
teral, incisor, as compared with the corresponding tooth in Marr. 
major Shaw; crania of the two animals being exhibited for that 
])urpc)se. The third incisor in Macr. peniciUatns is bilobed, and ap¬ 
proaches somewhat to the character of the corresponding tootl) in 
Macr. Parry if Benn. 

A note by Sir Edward Parry, which accompanied the specimen, 
was read. The animal appears to be procurable with difficulty, as 
this individual was “ the only one of the kind ever seen by Sir E. 
Parry. It was shot among rocks near Liverpool Plains, New South 
Wales. As several of the same kind were seen together on more 
than one occasion, they appear to be gregarious. They seemed to 
prefer the neighlmurhood of rocky ground, in which they had holes, 
to which, when hunted, they retreated. The first intimation re¬ 
ceived of these animals by Mr. Hall was, that monkeys were to be 
seen in a particular situation: and the manner in which they jumped 
about, when he first approached a number of them, left the same im¬ 
pression on his mind. 'Phey were so wild that he found it impossi¬ 
ble, on his first attempt, to obtain a specimen; and one which he 
had wounded escaped into its hole. Some months afterwards, how¬ 
ever, after remaining on the spot a whole night for the purpose, he 
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j^ac-ceeded in killing one towards* da)dight, which is the specimen now 
presented to the Society/’ 

Mr, George Bennett stated that while in New South Wales he had 
heard of an animal called Gdnar by the natives, and found about the 
Beran Plains, which was described to him as in some degree resem¬ 
bling a Kangaroo, but differing from it in having a bushy tail, and 
in the form of the head, wliich w^as stated to resemble that of the 
Hare, He suggested the probability that the Gunar and the brush- 
tailedKangaroo might be specifically identical. 

Extracts were read from a Letter addressed to the Secretary by 
M. Lesson, For. Memb. Z.S., and dated Rochefort, December 29, 
1834. It was accompanied by the subjoined table of a distribution 
of the families of the Acalepha, Cuv., proposed by the writer. 


ACALEPHA. 

I. Without a central solid axis. 

A. Body simple, entire. 

1. Symmetrical, terminated at 

each pole by an opening. 1. BERoimSifE. 

. 2. Non-symmetrical; the upper 

pole disciform or umbrella¬ 
shaped, imperforate. 2. MEi>us.ffi. 

B. Body multiple or aggregated. 

c. Homogeneous. 

3. Composed of two pieces ad¬ 
hering together, and capable 

of separation from each other. 3. Di ph y nxs. 

4. Composed of numerous pieces 

aggregated together. 4. Polytom a. 

h. Heterogeneous. 

5. Animal furnished with ap¬ 
pendages of different kinds. 

* Vesicle small, regular, placed at 
the summit of a Irad of stalk fur¬ 
nished with lateral ampullte and 
terminal suckers. 5, PHYssoPHonis. 

Vesicle large, irregular, with¬ 
out stalk or ampullce, but having 
terminal suckers and cirriferous 
processes. * 6. Phtsalza. 

II. With a central cartilaginous axis. 

6. Body simple, with suckers 
and lateral tentacula, 

u. Body irregularly oblong, with a 
vertical lamina on its upper sur- 
ihee. 7. VsLELLis. 

h. Body discoid, flat above. 8. PoapiTJs, 



A letter read, addres^sed to the Secretary by B. H. Hodgson, 
Esq., Corr. Mcmb. Z.S., and dated N^pal, February 25, 1834. It 
gave a systematic and technical account of the Chiru Antelope, Anti¬ 
lope Hodgsonii, Abel, in conformity with the latest and most complete 
information possessed by the writer, and communicated by liim to 
the Society at its Meeting on July 22, 1834. (" Proceedings’, Part II 

p. 80.) 
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Januaiy 27, 1635. 

Lieut.-Col. Sykes in the Chair. 

Extracts were read from a Letter addressed to the Secretary by 
J. B. Harvey, Esq., Corr. Memb. Z.S., and dated Tcignmoiith, Ja¬ 
nuary 22, 1835, It was accompanied by a large collection of SheUa 
from the soutli coast of Devonshire, and by s])ecimens of Echinoder- 
mata and Crustacea from the same coast, wliicb the writer presented 
to the Society. It was also accompanied by drawing.s of a large 
specimen of Caryophyllia Smifhil, now living in Mr. Harvey’s pos¬ 
session : the drawings represent the animal shortly after feeding, 
when it is cx]>anded sufficiently to contain the food, extending rather 
above the level of the coral and raised in the middle ; and also as it 
appears three or four hours after having been fed, when it expands 
itself to the fullest extent, and ejects, in the form of flocculi, the crude 
undigested matter. 

A Note w^afs read from the Secretary of the United Service Mu¬ 
seum, acconipanying several skins of Birds transmitted for exhibi- 
bition by direction of the Ornithological Sub-Committee of that 
Museum. I'he specimens were brought under the notice of the 
Meeting, 

The exhibition was resumed of the Shells collected by Mr. Cuming 
on the western coast of South America and among the Islands of the 
South Pacific Ocean, lliose brought before the present Meeting 
were accompanied by characters by Mr. G. B. Sowerby, and com¬ 
prised the following species ; 

Genus Hifponyx. 

“ Of this remarkable genus Mr. Cuming brought home three .spe¬ 
cies in such perfect condition, as respects the shell, as to possess 
both valves in situ. The two specimens which exhibit these three 
species appear to me so interesting that I shall venture upon a par¬ 
ticular description of them. The first, of the species wffiich I have 
named /f2p/3. Mitrtila, is a group of abojjt twenty individuals, of va¬ 
rious sizes, from -yV to 4 an inch in diameter, adhering by their lower 
*^or flat valves to an irregular piece of stone ; the attached valves as 
usual, are conformed to the irregularities of the surface of the stone, 
and when they have been at first attached to a cavity, they are hol¬ 
low : the upper valves arc also somewhat modified in form by the 
same cau.se, so as to be more or less regular according as the lower 
valve has adhered to a more or less smooth and even part of the 
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stone. The attached valves have not attained a great degree of 
thickness, consequently I do not suppose any one of the individuals 
to be of advanced age; there are, however, several which can only 
just have occupied their positions on the stone : these are not above 
4*0 part of an inch in diameter, and they show the perfect point ot 
tlie upper valve, somewhat convoluted and inclined toward the ante¬ 
rior edge. Other individuals, which are placed in a cavity of the 
.vtone, are very regular in shape, but have their ridges slightly curved 
u[)wards in conformity with the nearly regular vesicular shape of the 
cavity. The edges of the lamellm near the outer margin in most of 
the specimens are furnished with a thin fringe of epidermis, but the 
very young shells are destitute of this. An individual of Hipp, 
suhritfa is observable among the group of Hipp. Mitrula: its apex is 
dihtinctly spiral and its epidermis hairy. 

“ The second sj)ecimen belongs to the sj)ecies which I have named 
Jlipp, barbata. This is a very complete specimen, and reminds me 
of tlie beautiful fossil species Hipp. Cornucopia ; it is a small indivi- 
iliial, having its attached valve very much thickened and adhering to 
a much larger one of the same species ; its edge is much elevated 
and it is deeply concave; the free valve is rather smaller, and coni- 
c‘al, and its edge is surrounded by the elevated edge of the attached 
valv(*.''—C t. 15. S. 


HirroNYx Mituola. (Pileoi^sis Mitrula, Xcm. Patella Mitrula, 
Auct.) Hipp. testci alba, subconied, concentrice lamellosd, la- 
mellis suheonfertisy radiatim striatis, epidermide pilosis. 

Hah. ad Insulam Peruvianam Lobos dictam. 

Found upon stones, in seventeen fathoms' w^ater, among coarse 
sand.—O. B. S. 

Hipi'oxyx subiujfa. (Pileopsis subrufus, Lam. Patella subrufa, 
Dillw.^ Hipp. testd aurantiaco^rvfesccnte, subconied, cortcen- 
trice sulcatd, radiatim striatd, striis profwidis, marginibvs sulco- 
rum crenulatis; vert ice posticl indinato. 

Hab. cum prajcedentc.—G. B. S. 

Hipponyx kadiata, Gray. Hipp. testd subdepresso - conied , fut ~ 
vescente , radiatim costatd , costis crebris , imbricato-squamosis , 
Venice postico . 

Hab. ad Panamam et ad Insulas Gallapagos. 

Found attached to rocks alive, and the upper valves loose on tlie 
sands.—G. B. S. * 

Hipponvx barbata. Hipp. testd pallida fulvd, subelevato-conicd, 
radiatim confertim striatd; margine ventraii producto; epider- 
mide piloso-barbatd} margine intemo crenulato. 

Hah. ad Insulas Maris Pacific!. 

Found on the coral reefs around Toobouai, one of the Society 
Islands.—G, B. S, 
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Genus Mouretia. 

Moubetia Peruviana. Hour, tesid suhdepresso-conicd, ulbdy ra- 
diatim striatd ; vertice centrali; epidermide corned, tenui* 

Hah, ad oras Peruviae. (Cobija.) 

Found on rocks at low water.—G. B. S. 

Moubetia stellata. Hour, iestd depressd, squctmiformi, albd, 
radiatim costatd ; margine dentato. 

Huh. ad oras Americae Centralis. (Real Llejos.) 

Found on rocks at low water.—G. B. S. 

Moubetia reticulata. Hour, testd subdepresso-conicd, subro- 
tundatd, superne reticulata, albd. 

Hub. ad Valparaiso. 

Found attached to shells in deep water, from forty-five to ninet^r 
fathoms.—G. B. S. 


Genus Siphonaria. 

SiPHONABiA costata. Stpk, testd depressd, fusco-nigricante, ro- 
stis albicantibus, radiantibus, supern> obtnsis; margine simwso 
long. 1*35, lat. \’OS poll. 

Hob. ad oras Americae Centralis. (Guacomayo.) 

On rocks in exposed situations at low water.— G. B. S. 

Siphonaria badiata. Siph, testd subdepres‘so-conicd,fusco-^nigri- 
cante, costis albicantibus, radiantibus; margine crenato * ion(j.t)'\), 
lat. 0*75 poll. 

Hah. ad littora Occidentalia Africse. (Gambia.) 

I'his differs from Siph. costata rather by its form than by any 
other character; this being only a slightly depressed cone, while the 
last is altogether very fiat.—G. B. S. 

Siphonaria lineolata. Siph. testd ohligvc conied, fused, tineo- 
lis numerosis, albidis, radiantibus : long. 0*65, lat. O'AiSpoll. 

Hab. ad Pay tarn Peruviae. 

Variat testd majors, lineis albidis minus con.^picuis : long. 1*05, lat. 
0*8 poll. ‘ 

Hab. ad Insulam Chiloe Chilensiura. 

On rocks in exposed situations.—G. B. S. 

SiPHONABiA Pica. Siph. testd subobliguc conied, nigricante, radia^ 
tim costatd et striatd, costis albidisi rmrgtne crenato, intern^ alho 
maculato: long. 0*8, lat. 0*7 poll, 

Hab. ad Acapulco. 

On rocks in exposed situations.—G. B. 

SiPHONABiA suBBuoosA. Siph. tcstd subdepresso^cofucd, fusee- 
scente, extils albicante, radiatim costato-striatd, rugulosd j verticc 
subeentrali, nigro: long. 0*8, ht. 0*6 poll. 
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Hab. ad oras Brasilise. 

Found on rocks in exposed situations.—G. B. S. 

SiPHONARiA L.fiviuscuLA. Stph. tcstd subdepresso-comcd, sub- 
obliqud, ejctHs pallidd, radiatim albido-lineatd ; intHs fuscescente ^ 
margins albicante: long, 0*9, lat, 0*75 poll, 

Hab. ad Valparaiso. 

On rocks in sheltered places.—G. B. S. 

Siphon ARIA mauaa. Siph. testd parvd, depressd, subovali, intus 
nigrd, margins albido articulato; sxtUs fuscescsnte, albido-ra- 
diatd: long. 0*55, lat. 0*45 poll, 

Hab. ad ranamam. 

Found on rocks.—G. B. S. 

Mr. Owen read some Notes of a Dissection of a long-tailsd I>a- 
syuruSy Dasyurus macrourus, Geoff., M’hich recently died at the So¬ 
ciety’s Gardens. 

The subject was a female, adult, weighing 3lbs. 84 oz., and mea¬ 
suring from the extremity of the jaws to the root of the tail 1 foot 
4 inches, the length of the tail being 1 foot 2-^ inches, and that of 
the head 4 inches. The \*aginal orifice and the anus were situated 
within a common outlet, just below the root of the tail. ^Fhere were 
six nipples, arranged three on either side, describing three quarters 
of a circle, and seated within a slight fold of integument, of a corre¬ 
sponding shape, 3 inches anterior to the cloacal outlet. 

The external oblique abdominal muscle terminated below* in a 
strong tendon, w*hich was folded inwards, like Poupart’s ligament 
’The abdominal ring consisted of a slit, bounded externally by Pou- 
part’s ligament, and internally by the marsupial bone; and Mr. 
Ow'en stated it to be his opinion that the marsupial bones are essen¬ 
tially ossifications of the tendons of the external abdominal muscle 
which constitute the internal or mesial pillars or boundaries of the 
abdominal rings. The transversalis abdominis and internal oblique 
muscle were distinct. 

Tlie stomach was simple, 4^ inches in length and 8 inches in its 
greatest circumference. It w*as shaped as in the genus Didslphis, 
and had the cardia a little nearer to tlie pylorus than to the left ex¬ 
tremity. It was principally nourished by the coronary arteries ; the 
gastro-epiploics being very small and running along the posterior 
side of the stomach, and not along the greater curvature. The ter¬ 
minal part of the esophagus was furnished with longitudinal rug^e. 
The commencement of the duodenum^ to the extent of half an inch, 
w*a8 occupied by a zone of glands. 

The omentum vras of small size, extending from the stomach to 
the spleen, but not covering the intestines; it is possible that as 
these are short and wide, they do not require such a covering to fa¬ 
cilitate their mo^don. It contained a little fat. 

The mesentery was one continuous duplicature of the peritoneum, 
extending from the pylorus to the of the colon, as in the Rep- 
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///iff. The vessels anastomose to form but one series of arches. The 
mesenteric glands were oblong, situated close to the pancreas, and 
exhibited, on being cut into, a dark colour. 

The length of the intestines was 5 feet; their greatest circumfe¬ 
rence inches. Tliey were destitute of ctecum and of any corre¬ 
sponding valve. 'Jlieir diameter was nearly uniform throughout their 
whole length. 

'i'he anal glands, two in number, were of a spherical form, and half 
nn inch in diameter. Their secretion was dark-coloured. A minute 
tluct conveys it from each gland to tlie verge of the cloacal opening, 
\\ liich is a little prominent, and is surrounded by a strong sphincter. 

The liver occupied tlie situation usual in the Mainmafia, Its 
weight was 3 ounces F-J drachm.s. It was tri[»artite, if the cystic 
lobe (w'hich is deejdy cleft) be considered as one division. The 
right division was partially cleft into three lobes: the cystic di¬ 
vision was decjdy cleft, with tlie gall-bladder loosely attached at 
tlie bottom of the fissure, not perforating the substance of the lobes 
iis in Didelphis. 'Jlie left division gave off the Spigcliiin appeii({U\ 
All the lobes arc iiieguhirly notched. The abdominal vena cava jicr- 
forated the liver. The gall-bladder was of a pyriform figure, pt iidcut 
at its apex to tw o small folds of peritomrum which attach it to tlie liver. 
The ductus communis (.ntored the duodenum 1 inch from the pylorus. 

ITie pancreas w^as a broad, flattened, branche d gland, with a pro- 
c-ctes given off al the splenic end from the main body, so as to pro¬ 
duce, in a trausversc section, the figure of the letter T. The pan¬ 
creatic duct joined the bdiary just at its termination. Tlie s])leen 
was situated sinistrad and dorsad of the stomach : its weight w as C i 
drachms. Its form was compressed, trihedral and T-shaped, us in the 
Kangaroo, but its lesser process w'as not so long as in that anirn;d. 
Mr. Ow’cn considers this form as indicative of a relation, hitherto un¬ 
suspected, between the spleen and the pancreas, the small process of 
the former curresponding to that of the latter. 

The lungs were 34^ inches in length; the right measured tuid 
the left H in breadth: their w'cight was 84 drachms. The light 
consisted of four lubes ; the left but of one lobe. The azygos lobe 
was connected to the right lung by the large branches of blood- and 
air-vessels only, and not by continuity of substance. 

The heart, measuring 1 inch and 10 lines in length and 1 inch 
iuid 3 lines in breadth, aud w^eighing 94 drachms, was situated near 
the middle of the chest. Its form w^as oblong, jiointed at the apex. 
The right auricle rose high above the left. Both auricles had smooth 
short appendices. The venx cav<c were two superior and one infe¬ 
rior. I'he jirimary branches of llie aorta were two, the arteria inno- 
minata dividing into the right subclavian and the common trunk of 
the carotids. 

The rings of the trachea were twenty-three in number aud incom- 
]>lete behind. Tlie first of them rose convexly into the space below 
the cricoid cartilage. 'Die larynx was protected by a large semicy- 
lindrical epiglottis, slighty emarginate at its apex, which extended 
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into the jiu^tenor nari\^ above the* soft palate, as in other Marsupiaia. 
There* were two large <*uneifonn cartilages. There was also a small 
sacculufi beneath the epiglottis. 

The soft jjalatc terminated in a thin arched margin. The tonsils 
were oblong. The piirotid glands were of moderate size and 
branched, and there was on each of them a small conglobated gland. 
"I'lie submaxillary glands were flattened, of the size of nutmegs, and 
.‘situated in front of the neck. There was no sublingual gland. A 
thick row of labial glands extended along the lower lip. The tongue 
measured 3 inches in length, and had, at the distance of 1 inch from 
the epiglottis, three fussulate papillae. The thyroid glands were se¬ 
parate, each of them being of the size of a horse-bean. 

Tin* supra-renal glands were oblong, of the size of horse-beans, 
and j}laccd anterior to the kidneys: on a section they exhibited* a 
light-coloured exterior layer, then a very dark-coloured substance, 
and internally became again light-coloured. The kidneys were 
seated high in tlie lumbar region, the right being half an inch higher 
than tlie left. Eat’h had one pointed papilla. The weight of both 
•v\*a.s 13 drachms. 

The ovaries, 3 lines in length and half a line in breadth, were of a 
flattened oval shajK*. In the right there was an ovisac coming for¬ 
ward 

^rhere were two masseter muscles. The flexor longus digitorum 
pedis, or its analogue, was inserted into the fibula, and sent no ten¬ 
don to the toes, the tendons to them being derived from the muscle 
analogous to the flexor lougus poUivis pedis : it is consequently a ro¬ 
tator of the fibula, and is described by Home as a peculiar muscle in 
the Koala, 

I’he morbid appearances observed consisted of snail tubercles in 
the lungs and small cysts in the liver. There "wus a general increased 
vascularity over the alimentary canal; and tlie intestines contained 
bits of straw and bloody mucus. 

Mr. Owen also read his Notes on the Anatomy of the red-havked 
Pelican of Dr. Latham, Pelecanus rvfescens, Gmel. 

I'he following notes were made on the dissection of one of the 
smaller-sized grey Pelicans, which died at the Society's Gardens in 
April 1832. They are now brought forward in order that they may 
be compared with the results of the dissection of the one which took 
place at its Museum a few ilays ago. 

** llie Pelican which 1 dissected measured 3 feet 7 inches from the 
extremity of the beak to the vent, and 10 inches from the extre¬ 
mity of the upper mandible to the nostrils. These are almost con¬ 
cealed slits in the lateral grooves of the upper mandible, just anterior 
to the skin of the bead. They will barely admit the flat end of a 
probe; and lead almost vertically to the internal apertures of the 
nasal cavity. The air-cells in the Pelican, as in the nearly allied 
Bird the Qannet, Sttla Bassana, Temm., are remarkably extended and 
diflused over the body ; the whole cellular tissue, even to the tijis of 
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the wings and the end of the fleshy part of the legs, can be blown 
up from the trachea , 

“ The extent to which the skeleton of the Pelican is permeated by 
air has been particularly noted by Mr. Hunter in his celebrated 
Paper on the air-cells of Ilirds, in which he throws out a suggestion 
that it may assist the birds of this species in carrying heavy loads 
in their large fauces. This supposed relation of extended air-cells 
to a largely developed beak is borne out in the case of the Hornhill, 
in which every bone of the skeleton is permeated by air, but is ap¬ 
parently contradicted by the Gannet : I sa^’^ apparently, because, al¬ 
though the rami of the lower jaw do not, in this species, afford sus¬ 
pension to a capacious reservoir as in the Pelican^ yet the bird may 
occasionally have to bear away a considerable load as, for instance, 
in a large fish seized by its mandibles, and a previous accumulation 
in its dilatable msopkagus, 

** Mr. Hunter, it may be remembered, was doubtful on the first pub¬ 
lication of his Paper as to the source from which the mandibles de¬ 
rived their gaseous contents: not that he was ignorant of the air¬ 
holes in the bones, as he is careful to tell us in the reprint of the 
Memoir in the * Animal fficonomy'. where he states that the lowej 
jaw of the " Pelican is furnished with air, wdiich is supplied by means 
of the Eustachian tube.” 

“ To ascertain the correctness of this description 1 sawed across 
the left ramus of the lower jaw^; but on blowing into the end of the 
part attached to the head, 1 found that the air did not escape as I 
had expected by the Eustachian tube, (the orifice of which is a slit, 
situated on the roof of the mouth, one inch behind the posterior or in¬ 
ternal wares,) but filled, first the air-cells under the throat, and then, 
passing down the neck, raised the large air-cell above the furculum . 
On dissection I found that the air passed into the lower mandible 
immediately from an air-cell surrounding the articulation between 
the jaw' and os quadraimn ; which received its air from the lungs 
means of the cells passing along the neck and throat, &c. The au¬ 
thority of Mr. Hunter ought not to be set aside by the result of a 
single experiment; and the possibility of accidental rupture may be 
urged against the above observation; but it is at all events worthy 
of being recorded, and should be repeated when opportunity occurs, 
with the addition of blowing into the Eustachian tube, which I 
omitted to do. 

" There is little to be added to the accounts already given in the 
works of Cuvier, and of Professor Tiedemann and Car us, of the di¬ 
gestive organs of the Pelican, The weak or thin-coated stomach, 
small caca^ and short intestines bespeak its animal diet, and the uni¬ 
formly capacious msophagus, as well as the superadded faucial bag, 
may be regarded as pointing to the piscivorous habits of this singu¬ 
lar species. It is more difficult to assign the use of the globular 
cavity interposed between the gizzard and the duodenum, which the 
Pelican has in common with some of the piscivorous Gralla, viz. those 
of the genus Ardea, In them the pyloric cavity is very small, but 
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in the PHican it is fully as large in projiortion as in the Crocodiles, 
which alone possess it among Reptiles. In the Pelican here described 
the pyloric cavity measured inch in diameter, communicated by 
a small transverse aperture with the gizzard, and by an opposite one, 
of smaller size and obliquely placed, with the duodenum. Its lining 
membrane is villous and vascular, and was in this instance tinged 
with bile, w^hich must have entered by regurgitation, as none of the 
biliary ducts enter here. 

The vesophayus is continued into the proventricuius without any 
marked constriction, and the latter passes insensibly into the part 
analogous to the gizzard, which is comparatively of small size. The 
gastric glands are simple elongated follicles, closely compacted to¬ 
gether. and extended over nearly the whole proventricnlvs. 

The duodenum, after making the usual fold, ascends on the right 
of the stomach; the intestine* is tlien disposed in three or four coils 
upon a central mesentery, and then is strung on the edge of the me¬ 
sentery in long and deep folds, from the last of which the ileum passes 
upwards behind the stomach, and then descends to join the rectum. 
At the point of junction were placed the cteca, each inch in 
length. The rectum is very short, and opens obliquely into a large 
urinary receptacle; as large, proportionately, as in the Ostrich. 
Before commencing the dissection, a quantity of very fluid urine, of 
a whitish cohmr and containing whitish flakes, escaped on pressure 
being made upon the sides of the cloaca. 

** The liver is bilohed, the right lobe much larger than the left, in 
which the edges were rounded olf. There is a gall-bladder, which 
contained bile of a yellow colour, not green as in Birds generally. 
The cystic, biliary, and hepatic ducts terminated in the end of the 
duodenum, close to which opened the duct of ihc pancreas, llie lat¬ 
ter gland was of a less elongated form than usual, being of a rounded 
figure, and not descending far into the fold of the duodenum. The 
spleen was placed behind the stomach, in length 1 inch, in breadth 
half an inch. 

** The kidneys W'ere of large size, being 4 inches long. 2 deep, and 
H wide, and, which is very unusual in Birds, the right kidney was half 
an inch higher than the left. Many of the small superficial branches 
of the ranufied ureter which characterizes the kidneys of the ovipa¬ 
rous animals were beautifully conspicuous from their white opake 
contents. The supra-renal glands were of alight yellow colour, and 
of a rough or granular pulpy texture; the right adhered closely to 
the vena cava, the left as closely to the ovary, which seemed to be 
developed partly from the gland and partly from the coats of the left 
femor^ vein. The largest ova were nearly of the size of peppercorns 
and about twenty in number : there were innumerable smaller ones. 
The oviduct was narrow at its commencement, but gradually attained 
a diameter of about 4 lines; it passed along the anterior part of the 
left kidney, adhering thereto by its peritoneal ligament. 

“ As the Pelican belongs to that group of Natatores, the 7b/i- 
palmes of Cuvier, which contains species approximating most closely 
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to the Raptorial Birds, and which are almost the only Birds of this 
order, as Cuvier observes, (R^gne An., nouv. ed,, i. p, 561,) that perch, 
I did not fail to try the common experiment suggested by BorelUs 
observations on the effect which bending the leg- and ancle-joints 
might have upon the toes : the latter, however, exhibited no corre¬ 
sponding inflection. In perfect agreement with this is the obser¬ 
vation that the Pelicans do not perch when tliey go to rest.” 



February 10, 1835. 

The Rev. John Barlow in the Chair. 

A Letter was read, addressed to the Secretary by W. H. Rudston 
Read, Esq., giving an account of the habits of the Hyrax Capensh, 
PalL, as observed at the C/ape of Good Hope, and also during a 
voyage thence to England in a specimen brought home by the Rev, 
Mr. Hennah of H. M. S. Isis, which was presented to the Society 
after its death by Mr. Read. 

The Hyrax Capensis,** Mr. Read states, is found at the Cape 
of Good Hope inhabiting the hollows and crevices of rocks, both on 
the summits and sides of hills, as well as near the sea-shore, even 
a little above high-water mark. It appears to live in families, and 
in its wild state is remarkably shy. In winter it is fond of coming 
out of its hole and sunning itself on the lee side of a rock, and in 
summer of enjoying the breeze on the top; but in both instances, as 
well as when it feeds, a sentinel is on tlie look-out (generally an old 
male), which gives notice, usually by a shrill prolonged cry, of the ap¬ 
proach of danger, or even the least movement of any suspicious ob¬ 
ject. It lives on the 3 ’^oung shoots of shrubs, the tops of flowers, 
herbs and grass, pfirticulorly of all those which are aromatic ; which 
occasions the necessity of paunching the animal as soon as l^ed, in 
order to make it fit for eating. The stomachs of those shot by Mr. 
Hennah were always much distended with food scarcely masticated. 
In the flavour of its flesh it is very like a rabbit, A friend of mine 
kept two young ones alive for some time, which became very tame; 
they would find him out when lying on the sofa or in bed (for they 
were suffered to run about the house), and climbing up, shelter them¬ 
selves on his breast within his waistcoat, or creep under the bed¬ 
clothes at his back, and lying quiet enjoy the warmth. The one 
brought home by Mr. Hennah, when allowed to run unconfined about 
the room, was inclined to be sociable; but was restless and inquisi¬ 
tive, climbing up and examining every person or thing in the cabin, 
and startling at any noise, which caused it instantly to run and hide 
itself. But from confinement it became savage and snarling, and 
tried to bRe when anything was put near its cage. Both wad and 
in restraint it is rema^ahly clean in its habits, always frequenting 
and depositing its dung in one place. From its faintly crying in its 
sleep we ma^ conclude that it dreams. 1 have also heard it chewing 
its foo^ when ewsrything has been quiet, and after going 

uito its apartment. In its food it was pleased with variety, 

^ting first a flaw leaves of one plant and then of another, and greedily 
licking salt when given to it. In its passage home its food was In- 
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dian com bruised, bread, raw potato, and onion, with a small quan¬ 
tity of water, which in drinking it partly lapped and partly sucked 
up. It was very sensible of cold; for when a candle was placed near 
the bars of its cage, it readily acknowledged the little warmth given 
out by turning its side and sitting still to receive the full benefit of 
the rays of heat. I am inclined to think that the female does not 
produce more than two young ones at a time, from having observed 
in several instances but two following the old ones. Its name at the 
Cape is the Dasse, which is, I believe, the Dutch for a badger/’ 

Mr, Martin’s Notes of the dissection of the specimen of My rax 
Capensh, presented to the Society by Mr. Rudston Read, were then 
read. 

" The dissection of the Hyrax by Mr. Owen (* Proceedings of the 
Committee of Science, &c/. Part II. p. 202.) is to be regarded as a 
confirmation of the anatomical details of this animal as given by 
Pallas, while at the same time it communicates several additional 
facts of great value. The present notes give nothing absolutely 
new^; but may be of use as substantiating previous observations 
with regard to some very remarkable points of structure. 

** The animal in question was young and of the male sex: its total 
length was 1 foot 4 inches, that of the head being 84 inches. On 
removing the skin, the pamiculus camosus was observed to be very 
strong, especially about the shoulders; and on opening the body, the 
smallness of the volume of the chest compared with that of the ab- 
domen was very striking. The abdomin^ viscera presented them¬ 
selves in the following order. The liver barely advanced from the 
right hypochondriac region as far as the epigastric, its left portion 
covering the cardiac portion of the stomach. Below the liver and 
to its left the stomach was seated, and below this were the cma> of 
lar^e dimensions, covering the smell intestines, over the whole of 
which was spread an extensive omentum, arising from the great cur¬ 
vature of the stomach. 

The stomach measured in length about 4 inches, and was con- 
t^ted in the middle: a fieshy sphincter of great thidkness closed 
the pyloric orifice, and was distinctly to be felt. On inverting the 
stomach, with a view to preserve it thus in spirits, tibe extent at the 
cuticular lining of the cardiac portion was found to be 2^ inches ; 
it was irr^polarly corrugated, and terminated abruptly. Near its 
edge, towards the ^at curve of the stomach, were three or four 
qpen glands with orifices cajpable of admitting the tqp a quilL The 
pjlonc portion was lined with the usual villous membrane, 

** The liver consisted of four lobes and a lolmhs SpigeUii it was 
healthy. There was no gall-bladder; but a biliary duct of li inch 
In len^ was found to enter the duodenum half an inch below the 
pyiorus i the of this duct is on the ii^er aspect of the liver 
at its base, a separate duct emerging from each lobe to form it, by 
their mutual union. 
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** The small intestines were not much thicker than a quill for a 
considerable distance, but gradually increased in circumference: 
their length was 5 feet 7 inches, and consequently more than a foot 
greater than the measurement given by Mr. Owen. On their inner 
coat were observed the little saeculi noticed by Mr. Owen, as well as 
the remarkable villi, which are thickly set. The breadth of the me¬ 
sentery was about 1 ^ inch. The first or true C€scnm was contracted 
into folds by three longitudinal bands, and so made tiifid at the ex¬ 
tremity : its length was about 24 - inches, its circumference 9. The 
entrance of the small intestine was succeeded by a sacculated portion 
(the bands of which were continued hrom the caecum) contorted spi¬ 
rally, beyond which the intestine, abruptly turning and becoming at 
once smaller, assumed a sigmoid flexure, gradually enlarging as, it 
proceeded till it merged into two csecal appendages, of a conical 
flgure with an enlarged base and a vermiform termination, llie 
distance between the first cetmm and the base of these appendages 
was found to be 1 foot 7 inches. Below these caecal appendages the 
large intestine measured 64 - inches in circumference; it, however, 
gradually but rapidly diminished in size. From this part to its ter¬ 
mination the large intestine measured 2 feet 7 inches. 

The pancreas was small, irregular, and entirely embraced by the 
first fold of the duodenum : its secretion enters the intestine by two 
ducts, one terminating along with the biliary duct, the other ^ths of 
an inch lower down. 

** The spleen was broad and sdmewhat hatchet-shaped, having a 
projecting narrow slip from a semilunar base: its length was 2 inches, 
its breadth 1 inch. 

** The heart was bifid at the apex; its length 14' inch, and its 
breadth 14 . Ilie laryns was small; and the trachea consisted of 36 
rings. The weophagus was smooth. The thyroid glands were small 
and oval, and 4 - inch long. The tongue was 24 - inches in length, 
smooth, with an elevated projection in the middle, and an obscure 
furrow running down it, from which diverged transversely several 
arched depressions. The palate was deeply furrowed with alternate 
transverse ridges and depressions on each side of a middle line, the 
ridges on one side corresponding to the depressions on the other. 

** The kidneys were fiattened; in length they measured H inch, 
in breadth 4: the tuhuli arini/eri converged into one large conical 
papilla. The ureters entered Ite fimius of the bladder, not on its 
dmrsal side, (for it lay flat and empty,) but laterally on the edge, 
piercing tlie bladder obliquely, as described by Mr. Owen. The 
supra^renal glands were small greyish bodies, about the size of a 
pea. The testes, the vesiculm seminaies, the double prostate gland, 
and the pen^ were as described by Mr. Owen. 

** The eti^mn consisted of six distinct osseous pieces, indepen¬ 
dent the xmhbid cartila^, nduch was rfiaped Iflce a spade: its 
length lias ^^inchesexolliwe of The true ribs were 

seven,jn number on each side, and the felse ribs fourteen. The cer- 
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vical vertehre were seven, the dorsal twenty, the lumbar nine, the 
sacral vertebra (immediately united to the iHac bones) two, and the 
coccygeal ten, making the total number of vertebra foity'^eight. Tbc 
measurement from the end of the etermm to the ossupubis, the animal 
lying stretched in an easy posture, was 7 inches: the length of the 
portion of tlie vertebral column occupied by the heads of the true 
ribs, H i*ich; and that of the portion of the vertebral column occu¬ 
pied by false ribs, 3^ inches.” 

Preparations were exhibited of the cacum, of the urinary bladder, 
and of other viscera, in illustration of the foregoing notes. 

Tlie following Notes by Mr. Martin, of the dissection of a red-backed 
Pelican, Pelecanus rufescens, Gmel., which recently died at the So¬ 
ciety’s Gardens, were also read. Ihey refer to the male bird of a 
pair, the female of which was examined in 1832 by Mr. Owen, whose 
notes of the dissection were read at the last Meeting. 

The bird was a male, and had been for many years in Hie Me¬ 
nagerie, 

On removing the skin, a wide space occupied by cellular tissue 
distended with air, was found to intervene between it and tlie mus¬ 
cles. This tissue was thin, and subdivided irregularly into numerous 
cells communicating with each other. Beneath the great pectoral 
muscle, which^ was very extensive, there was also a large air-cell, 
but undivided. 

** The osseous structure was li^t and thin, and the bones of the 
extremities were remarkable for the extent of their internal cavities 
and the thinness of their external walls. The os furcatum was largely 
spread, and firmly soldered to the keel of the sternum, keeping the 
shoulders widely apart. The clavicles, or what are regarded as the 
analogues of the coracoid processes in Mammalia, were large, and 
broadly expanded at their point of union with the sternum, llie 
sternum was short in proportion to its breadth, measuring 4-j- inches 
longitudinally, and the same across, in a straight line, that is, not 
following the concavity of its inner surface : its keel was compara¬ 
tively but little developed; it is thrown forwards, however, as far as 
possible, and projects in a point where it is ossified to the os fur» 
ccstum. Its greatest depth is I inch 2 lines. 

** On exposing the viscera they were found to occupy a truly ab¬ 
dominal situation, being placed in a small compass and as far back¬ 
wards as possible. Ine asophugnia passed on for a considerable 
distance internally, before entering the proventricuhts. 

The inferior was destitute of muscles: the hone of diva¬ 
rication was strong and well defined. 

The liver consisted of two lobes, alarge an4 a small one, united 
by a broad fiat process ^ths of an inch in leng^. The large lobe 
measmred 2^ inches in length and 2 in breadth} the thickness of ]t$ 
substance being 1 inch. The snudl lobe was H iuch long and 4 
broadf 
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** The pancreas consisted of two lobes united by an intervening 
slip or narrow portion, through which passed an hepatic duct running 
from the liver to the intestine. 

The biliary and hepatic ducts entered the intestine a foot below 
the stomach (gizzard) as follows: 

1st, Hepatic duct; 

2nd, Pancreatic duct; 

3rd, Cystic duct. 

“ The intestines were thin and worm-like, their mean diameter 
being *frth of an inch. Tiieir total length was 8 feet. 

** The vena porta ran close to the pancreas, and was dilated into 
a large sinus before entering the liver. 

“ ITie lining membrane of the gullet was thrown into longitudipal 
plica throughout its whole length, but they became larger and less 
numerous towards the lower part, aud the membrane itself increased 
in toughness and density as it approached the proventriculm, llxe 
muscular tunics consisted of an internal longitudinal and external 
circular layer of fibres; these fibres on the pouch were very fine and 
delicate, but became stronger and more distinct as the gullet pro¬ 
ceeded from this extensible portion. 

“ The appearance and shape of the proventriculus were very re¬ 
markable ; instead of its being a gradual dilatation of the gullet, it 
commenced abruptly, and its parietes vfete firm and muscular, inso¬ 
much that it might readily have been mistaken at first for a gizzard. 
Its length, including that of the gizzard (which forms with it a com¬ 
mon cavity), was 5 inches, and its circumference 4. The internal mem¬ 
brane was puckered into longitudinal ruga, and was studded with 
closely set glands of the size of large pin-heads. Tlie longitudinal 
muscular fibres were remarkably strong, and a muscular slip pro¬ 
ceeding obliquely from the side of the gizzard attached the pyloric 
enlargement to it. 

The pyloric enlargement was about the size of a common gar- 
den-bean. A passage -j-ths of an inch in circumference and 4ths long, 
turning up abruptly, led to it from the stomach. Tlie lining mem¬ 
brane of riiis passage was thrown into longitudinal folds. The lining 
membrane of the pyloric cavity itself was thin, and not at all coria¬ 
ceous, and the muscular tunic fine. A valvular fold encircled the 
opening into the succeeding portion of the pylorus, 

** The testes were as large as peas, or rather larger, white and 
oval. 

** The cervical vertebra were 15 in number. 

With reference to the bony union of the osfurcatum to the sternum 
observed in this Pelican, Mr. Martin remarks that ** in the Adjutant, 
Ciconia Argala, Vig., though the keel of the sternum is much more 
extensivejl deep, and strong, the os f^rcatum much resembles that of 
the Pelican, and is in like manner ossified to its anterior apex. In 
the common Heron, Ardea cinerea, Litin., the os furcatum is feeble, 
but is also united by bone to the apes of the keel of the sternum : at 
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its point of union a projection or ahort process is directed upwards; 
the keel of the sternim is here very ample. These are birds not so 
mudi of rapid as of untiring powers of flighty which, unlike that of 
the impetuous Falcon, is sweeping and majestic. In the Falamidis 
the osfurcatum, though very strong, does not at all approach to the 
form of a triangle, as in the birds alluded to, but describes a figure 
not unlike that of a horse-shoe, and a considerable space intervenes 
between it and the keel of the sternum*' 

A Paper was read, entitled, “ Characters and Descriptions of a 
new Genus of the Family Melolonthida: by John Curtis, Esq., 
F.L.S., &c.** 

In a collection of Insects recently received by the author from 
Lima is contained a beautiful series of the one constituting the type 
of his proposed new genus 

Ancistrosoma. 

Antennes capite breviores. 

Clypeus, in more prsesertim, cmarginatus. 

Thorax acut^ marginatus, hexagonus; dente brevi in baseos medio 
armatus. 

Pedes longissimi, robusti. 

Hie stoutness of its legs and the sharp lateral edges of its thorax 
distinguish from all the neighbouring genera: the male 

is furdier characterized by an acute, rather long, and slightly curved 
spine near the base of the a&domea beneath. Its natural situation is pro¬ 
bably between D^hucephala, Dej., the males of which have a bilobed 
clypeus, and Macrodactylus, Latr., which is very similar to it in habit, 
and has also very long legs; but these in Macrodactylus are slender, 
while in Ancistrosoma they are robust. Neither D^hucephala nor 
Macrodactylus possesses the little tooth at the base of the thorax lap¬ 
ping over the scutellum, a structure which is, however, met with in 
Ceraspis as well as in Ancistrosoma; but in Ceraspis, independently 
of the other differential characters, the antennx and club are long. 

Ancistrosoma Knuoxx. Anc» ferruyineum, supr^ piceo-^myrum; 
thoracis maryine elytrorumque striyis sex alUdis, 

Long, marls 12 lin.; foeminm plerumque minor. 

Hah. in Mimosa fiotibus apud Huanuco prope Lima, Peruvian. 

Of the three streaks on each of the elytra, sutural one does not 
reach so far as the base, the second extiMids neither to the base nor 
to the tip, and the outer one is still shortar: they consist of broad 
punctured furrows, white with short hairs. 

The cocoon of tiie pi^pa is oyate, hard, and in texture somewhat 
like that of TVichiosoma Lucorum, Leach; its cpercubm is semiorbi- 
oulfMT, with a broad hin^ and narrow rim: the shell of the pupa is 
similar to that of other Melolonthida. 

Mr. Curtis describes in great detail the several pints of this /a- 
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seei, and illustrates them by an extensive scries of drawings, which 
were exhibited; as were also specimens of the Insect itself. 

Mr. Curtis also communicated a Paper ** On a species of Mot/k 
found inhabiting the Galls of a Plant, near Monte Video/* The galls 
in question were collected by Mr. Earle (who accompanied Captain 
Fitzroy in H. M. S. Beagle,) in the month of December, about fif¬ 
teen miles westward of the town, on a sort of underwood shrub, 
which Mr. David Don, on the examination of the small branches, 
and of a single leaf, thinks may probably be a species of Celastrus, 
Of the figures in illustration of the paper exhibited to the Meeting, 
one represents a branch supporting two of the galls, which are some* 
times clustered five or six together. They arise where the attach¬ 
ment of leaves or fiowers is indicated, and are therefore most proba¬ 
bly produced by tlie transformation of the buds themselves, acted on 
by the stimulus of the insect secretions. On the side of each gall is 
a round aperture, with an operculum accurately fitted to it, which may 
easily be picked out with the point of a penknife. This operculum 
is equally convex on its outer surface with the rest of the gall, and 
is of the same thickness; but its internal diameter is less than that of 
its external surface, which forms a broader rim. Around the orifice 
the margin of the gall is thickened and a little raised. Within each 
of the entire galls was found a pupa attached to the base by its tail, 
with its head close to the operculum ; which, it should seem, gives 
way by a slight expansion or elongation of the papa when just ready 
to hatch, and the cast skin is left sticking in the passage. 

Mr. Curtis observes that he was very much surprised to find on exa¬ 
mination that the pupm contained in these galls belonged not to the 
Hymenoptera but to the Lepidopterous order; an occurrence hitherto 
almost unprecedented. The characters of the Insect, as far as could 
be detected from the imperfect state in which it was found, are as 
follows; 

Cbcidosbs. 

Caput parvum. 

Antennee corpus longitudine eequantes, graciles, ciliatse, articulis 
elongatis numerosis: in capitis vertice prope oculos insertse. 

Thorax squamulis depressis vestitus. 

Abdomen subrobustum, ovato-conicum. 

Pedes long!; tUnis anticis spinfi prope apicem muniris, intermediis 
posticisque ad api^m calcaratis, his dens^ squamulatis et in medio 
prmterea bi-spinosis; tarsis d-articulatis, articulo basali longissimo; 
p^Uvillisqne minutis. 

Ales sublanceolatse. 

Cbcxdqbbs EaBMiTA. Cec. dnereus} edis antids saiuratl brunneo 
mamUatis, densk dlkttis; postids albidis. 

Bah. prope Monte Video. Pigm in gallis Celastri 9 abscondita. 

From the stoutness of tbe body Mr. Curtis is inclined to refer the 
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Moth to the Tortricida; if belonging to Pyralida or Cramhida, its 
palpi should be more strongly developed, but neither they nor the 
mamllm were discoverable. 

Figures of the imperfectly developed moth and of several of its 
parts, as well as of the galls and their operoula, together with spe¬ 
cimens of the latter, were exhibited in illustration of the paper. 
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February 24, 1885. 

William Yarrell, Esq., in the Chair. 

A Letter was read from Lady Rolle, addressed to the Secretary, 
giving an account of the birth of two young Monkeys, the produce of 
a pair of Ouistitis {Jacchus penicillatus, Geoff.) in her Ladyship’s 
possession, llie parents were obtained in London during the last 
summer, and the young were produced on the Ist of January: one 
was bom dead, but the other still survives, being about six weeks 
old. It appears likely to live, and is every day put on the table 
at tlie dessert, and fed upon sweet cake. Lady Rolle states that the 
mother takes great care of it, exactly in the manner described by 
Edwards in his * Gleanings,’ p. 151, pi. 218; where the animal is 
figured and described under the name of the Sanglin. 

It was observed that young of the same species had been born at 
the Society’s Gardens, but not living; and that a female in the 
collection of the President, the Earl of Derby, at Know^sley, had pro¬ 
duced, about the same time as Lady Rolle’s, two living and healthy 
young ones, which are still thriving. 

Mr. Gould exhibited a living specimen of the red-billed Toucan, 
Ramphastos erythrorhynchus, Gmel., which had recently come into 
his possession. 

The exhibition was resumed of the new species of Shells conttuned 
in the collection of Mr. Cuming, lliose brought at the present Meet¬ 
ing under the notice of the Society w'ere accomi)anied by characters 
by Mr. G. B. Sowerby. 

Genus Vbnus, 

Venus Columbiensis. Ven, testd rotundato-ellipticd, erased, ci- 
nereo albidoque variegatd, radiatim costatd, costis plurimis, pla- 
nulato-rotundatis, quam interstitia duplb latioribus ; latere antico 
breviore, costis decussatim squamosis, squamulis brevibus, obtusis ; 
lateris postici costis rugosis ; partis intermedia costis suhlavibus; 
intiis albicante: long, 2*2, iat, 1*3, alt, 1*9 poll. 

Hub, ad Sanctam Elenam Columbise Occidentalis. 

Found in coarse sand at low water.—G. B. S. 

Venus subimbaicata. Ven, testd cordato-subtrigond, erased, fusco 
albidoque radiatim lineatd vel variegatd, costellis radiantibus con- 
fertis, costis subimbricatis decussantibus, props umbonem lamelii- 
feris f ifUere antico breviore, impressions eordatd antied magnd; 
latere postico longiore, decUvi, planato, depresso; margins ventrali 
rotundato, intits denticulato: long. 1*6, lat, 1*, alt. 1*6 poll, 

Hab. ad Portam Portrerara Americm Centralis. 

Found in fine sand in thirteen fathoms. 
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Variat testd parvd longiore, costis decussantihus omnibus lamelUfe* 
ris: long. 0*8, lat. 0*4, ^t. 0*7 poll. 

Hub. ad Acapulco.—G, B. S. 

Venus undatella. Ven. iestd rotundaio-elUpticd, crassd, albidd 
fusco maculatd pmctatd et undatim pictd^ costellis radiantihus 
confertist aliisque decussantibus undulatis sublamellosis; latere 
antico breviore, postico subdeclivi, marginibus depressis; margine 
ventrali rotundato, intbs crenulato: long. 1*6, lat. alt. 1*5 
poll. 

Hub. in Califomiensi. (Island of Tres Marias.) 

Found on the shore.—G. B, S. 

Venus discrepans. Ven. testd ellipHcd, erased, albieante, fusco 
subradiatim pietd; latere antico breviore, subproducto; postico 
subdeclivi ; marginibus depressis ; costis concentricis postic^ lamet^ 
losis, medio obtusis, latiusculis, anticb sublamellosis; umbonibus 
subpronuneniibus; margine ventrali rotundato, inths denticulate : 
long. 1*4. lat. 0*8, alt. 1*25 poll. 

Hah. ad oras Peru vise. (Islay.) 

The blunt, rather broad, concentric ribs of the middle part of each 
valve are speckled with brown on their upper surfaces, and delicately 
crenulated on their ventral margins. 

Found in muddy sand at a depth of sixteen fathoms,—G. B. S. 

Venus multicostata. Ven. testd ellipticd, ventricosd, crassd, con- 
centric^ multicostatd, costis reflexis, crassis, anticb undulatis, me¬ 
dio erenatis, postic^ alternatim interruptis, subirregularibus, sub- 
undulatis; marginibus dorsali rectiusculo, ventrali rotundato ; im- 
pressione cordiformi antied distinetd: long. 4*3, lat. 2*7, alt. 3*7 
poll. 

Hab. in Sinu Panamas. 

This is perhaps the largest species known. It is a very handsome 
shell, of a pale fawn colour, with several darker rays, somewhat 
divided into spots. 

Found in coarse sand at low water.—G. B. S. 

Venus Peruviana. Ven. testd obovatd, crassd, concentruk costatd, 
costis crassmsculis, sublamellosis, anticl! re/lesis, medio reflexis, 
fulvo articulatis, posticb deflexis, tmuioribus ; latere postico quam 
anticum duplb longiore, marginibus depressis, pltmatis; margine 
ventredi rotundato, intils Uevi: long. 2*3, lat. T2, alt. 1*9 poll. 

Hab. ad oras Peruviw. (Ancon.) 

Found in soft mud at a depth of five fathoms.—^G. B. 6. 

Venus Austrauis. Ven. testd omto^subdrigond, arassmsculd, fuU 
vescente maculis angulosis subtrigonis subradiatim pietd, coneen- 
trick Icmelhsd, lamellis coneinnis confertbs, ienuibus^ ohtusis, pul- 
cherrmk radiatim decussatist props latera dmatioribus ^ margin 
nibus dorsali subeUmto, ventrali rotundato^ intils denticulato: 
long. 1*1, lat. 0*55, alt. 0*9 poll. 

Hab. ad oras Australiae. (Swan River.)—G. B. S. 
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Vknits flPUiicA. Ven, testd ovetd, crassd, Mordidh fulvd fusco ra^ 
diatim maculosd, concentriet 8ubob9olet'h costellatd, costellis ohtu- 
latera subinterruptis; marline ventraU inttU denticulate: 
long. I'l, Iflrf. 0*6, alt, 0'9 poll. 

Hah, ad Valparaiso, 

Found in coarse sand at a depth of from thirty to fifty fathoms. 
—G, B. S. 

Genus Cttherea. 

Cttherea radiata. Cyth. testd mhirigond, subaquilaterd, gibbosd, 
pallescente brunneo radiatd et mdulatim pietd, hevi, epidermide 
corned craesiusculd plus minusve indutd; lateribus antico jmsHco^ 
que ventrem versus rotundatis; margine ventrali rectiusculo, intus 
lesvi: long. 2*5, lot. 1*5, alt, poll. 

Hah, ad eras Columbiae Occidentalis. (Salango and Xipixapi.)— 
G. B. S. 

This species belongs to that division of the genus which has four 
cardinal teeth, and is destitute of the cordiform anterior impression. 

Found in sandy mud at a depth of nine fathoms.—G. B. S. 

Cytrerea tJNicoiiOR. Cytk. testd ovato-aubcordi/ormi, crassms^ 
culd, brunnescentCt leevi, poliid; lateribus antico posticoque con* 
ceit^rtc^ sulcatis, sulcis medio obsoletis; latere postico longiore, 
versus partem ventredem subacuminato} margine ventrali IsBvi, 
intHspurpurascente: long. 1*6, lat. 0*75, alt. 1*3 poll. 

Hah. ad Heal Llejos Americ® Centralis. 

Variat testd majors, alhicante. 

Found in coarse sand at a depth of six fathoms.—G. B. S. 

Cytherea coxcxnna. Cyth. testd ovato-subcordatd, crassiusculd, 
ruhente albicante radiatd; latere postico longiore, suhacuminato; 
costellis numerosis, concentricis, obtusis, concinnis, cof^ertis: 
Jong. 1*6, lat, 0*8, alt. 1*2 poll. 

Hub. ad Panamam. 

Found at a depth of ten fathoms in fine sand.—G. B. S. 

Cythrrea squalida. Cyth. testd ovato^suheordatd, crassiusculd, 
lavi, pallid^ fusedt nonnunquam maculis irregularibus saturation^ 
bus; epidermide fused ; latere postico longiore, prope partem ven^ 
tredem suhacuminato: long. ^*7, Ud, 1*3, aJt. 2* poU. 

Hab, ad Banctam Elenam. 

This shell bears some resembianee to Cyth. maculosa. It has ge¬ 
nerally a very dull and dirty aspect. One of the several varieties in 
Mr. Cuming’s collection is rather agreeably ornamented with con¬ 
centric purple bands. 

Found in sandy mud at a depth of six fariioms.—O. B. S. 

A pap^ was read by Mr. Owen» entitled, “ Description of a Micro¬ 
scopic. J^nmsooa infesting the Muscles of the Human Body.” The 
authc^ observes, that upwards of fifteen different kinds of internal 
parasites are already known to infest the human body, but none have 
been found of so minute a sixe, or existing in such astonishing num* 
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bera» m ^cies about to be described. The muscles of bodies 
dissected at Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital had been more than once 
noticed by Mr. Wormald, the Demonstrator of Anatomy at that esta¬ 
blishment, to be beset with minute whitish specks; and this appear¬ 
ance having been again remarked in that of an Italian, aged 45, by 
Mr. Paget, a student of the hdspital, who suspected it to be produced 
by minute JEntozoa, the suspicion was found to be correct, and 
Mr. Owen was furnished with portions of the muscles, ^on which he 
made the following observations. 

With a lens of an inch focus the white specks are at once seen to 
be cysts of an elliptical figure, with the extremities in general atte¬ 
nuated, elongated, and more opake than the body (or intermediate 
part) of the cyst, which is sufiEciently transparent to show that it con¬ 
tains a minute coiled-up worm. On separating the muscular fasci¬ 
culi, the cysts are found to adhere to the surrounding cellular sub¬ 
stance by the whole of their external surface, somewhat laxly at the 
middle dilated part, but more strongly by means of their elongated 
extremities. When placed on a micrometer, they measure Vvth of an 
inch in their longitudinal and -ri-irthof an inch in their transverse di¬ 
ameter, a few being somewhat larger, and others diminishing in size 
to about one half of the above dimensions, lliey are generally placed 
in single rows, parallel to the muscular fibres, at distances varying 
from 4 a line to a line apart; but sometimes a larger and a smaller 
cyst are seen ^tached together by one of their extremities, and they 
are occasionally observed slightly overlapping each other. 

If a thin portion of muscle be dried and placed in Canada balsam, 
between a plate of glass and a plate of talc, the cysts become more 
transparent, and allow of the contained worm being more plainly seen. 
Under a lens of the focus of 4 an inch, the worm appears to occupy 
a circumscribed space of a less elongated and more regularly ellipti¬ 
cal form than the external cyst, as if within a smaller cyst contained 
in the larger: it does not occupy more than a third part of the inner 
space. A few of the cysts have been seen to contain two distinct 
worms; and Mr. Farr, who has paid much attention to the subject, 
exhibited a drawing of one of the cysts from this subject, containing 
three distinct worms, all of nearly equal size. Occasionally the tip 
of one of the extremities of the cyst is observed to be dilated and 
transparent, as though a portion of the larger cyst were about to be 
separated by a process of gemmation; and these small attached cysts 
are seen of different sizes, and, as it were, in different stages of growth. 
This appearance, however, Mr. Owen conceives to be explicable with¬ 
out a reference of a power of independent vitality to either of the 
adherent cysts. The cysts are composed of condensed and compacted 
lamella of cellular tissue; but a few are hardened by the depomtion 
of some earthy salt, so as to resist the knife and to produce a gritty 
sensation when broken under pressure. 

When removed from the interior of the cyst, which, on account of 
the minuteness of the object, is a matter of some difficulty, the worm 
is usually found to be disposed in two or two and a half spiral coils. 
When straightened it measures from ^vth to of an inch in length. 



and from yinrtlA to of an incli in diameter: a high magnifying 
power is consequently required for its examination. It is round and 
dliform, terminating obtusely at both extremities, which are of un¬ 
equal sizes, and tapering towards one end for about a fifth part of its 
length, but continuing of uniform diameter from that point to the 
opposite extremity. As it is only at the larger extremity timt he has 
been enabled to distiniguish an indication of an orifice, Mr. Owen 
regards that as the head. He states that this indication has been so 
constant in a number of individuals examined under every variety of 
circumstance, that he has no hesitation in ascribing a large transverse 
linear orifice or mouth to the greater extremity. 

The recently extracted worm, observed by means of a Wollaston’s 
doublet, before any evaporation of the surrounding moisture has af¬ 
fected its integument, presents a smooth transparent external skin, 
inclosing a fine granular and fiaky substance or parenchyma. It 
obvious that the test of coloured food cannot here be applied to elu¬ 
cidate the f<jrm of the digestive organs, but there is no appearance 
of the parietes of an alimentary canal floating in a visceral cavity and 
distinct from the integument of the body, nor was any trace of an 
orifice observed at the smaller extremity. Mr. Owen was also un¬ 
able to detect in any instance a projecting spicnlum or hook at 
either extremity, or any appearance of the worm having been torn 
from an attached cyst. Its transparency is such as not to admit of 
a doubt as to its wanting the ovarian and seminal tubes, and the 
other characteristics of the complicated structure of Filaria, Ascaris, 
and the Nematoid Entozoa generally. It is not of a rigid texture, but 
is extremely fragile, and exhibits when uncoiled a tendency to return 
in some degree to its former state. 

Mr. Owen refers to the genus Capmlaria as established by Zeder, 
and rejected by Kudolphi, (who considers its species as belonging 
either to Filaria or Ascaris,) for the purpose of coutrasting the 
complicated organization of the worms composing it with the ex¬ 
tremely simple structure of the encysted worm under considera¬ 
tion. The circumstance of being inclosed in cysts he stated to be 
common to many very differently organized genera of Entozoa^ 
There are few, indeed, with the exception of those which live upon 
the mucous surfaces of the body, that do not, by exciting the adhe¬ 
sive inflammation, become inclosed within an adventitious cyst of 
condensed cellular substance. He regards the simple type of struc¬ 
ture exhibited by the minute animal now for the first time described 
as approximating it to the lower organized groups of the Vers Pa- 
renchymatem of Cuvier; and botii from its locality and from the 
constancy oi its cysts, he regards it as manifesting a relation of 
analc^ to the order Cystica of Kudolphi* From all the genera of 
that oi^er, however, it differs in the want of the complex armature 
of the head, and of the dilated veride of the tail. At first sight it 
seems indicative of an annectant group which would complete the 
circular arrangement of the Eniozca hj combining the form of the 
Filarm of the first, with some of the characteristics of the Cystieerci 
of the last, of Kudolphi’s orders. Unfortunately the class EtUazoa, 
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m it now stands, is so constituted that an animal may be referred to 
it wijdiout much real or available knowled^ of its organization being 
tibereby afforded: it embraces animals with the molecular^ and otibers 
with the filiform, condition of the nervous system; conditions which are 
accompanied by different types of the digestive system, and which in¬ 
dicate not merely differences of class, but even of primary division, in 
the animal kingdom. Mr. Owen considers the animal under consider¬ 
ation as being most nearly allied to that form of the Pofygastric In^ 
Jk9oria which is exhibited by the lower or^nized Vibriones of Mfiller, 
and of which Ehrenberg has composed his genera Vibrio, Spirillum, 
and Bacterium t and that, like the seminal Cerceria, it may be regarded 
as an example from the lowest class of the animal kin^om having its 
habitat in the interior of living animal bodies. Eefernng it, however, 
provisionally, to the class Entazoa, in which it would indicate a new 
order, it» generic character may be thus given; 

Texchina. 

AnimalpeUmcidum, filiforme, teres, postict attenuatum: ore linearu 
ano diacreto mtUo, tubo iniestinali genitalibusque inconspicuis* (In vesicfi 
extemfi cellulosfi, elastici, plerumque solitarium.) 

TaicfitiNA SPIEALIB. 7Hch» mmutissima, spiraliter, rarh JleruosP, 
incurva; capite ohtuso, collo nullo, caudd attenuatdobtuad. (Vested 
extemd ellipticd, eztremitatibus plerumque attenuatia elongatis,) 

Hab. in hondHia musculis (preeter involuntarios) per totum corpus 
difibsa, creberrixna. 

Mr. Owen further states that within about a fortnight of the former 
case, a second body similarly afiPected had been brought into the dis¬ 
secting-room of Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital; and some notes were 
furnished by Mr. Paget, who first observed the worms in the Italian, 
with regard to the cases of the two patients while living in the Ho¬ 
spital. From these it appeared that both had died after lonp^ and de¬ 
bilitating illness, producing great emaciation, unaooompai&d, how¬ 
ever, with any eruption on the skin, or any greater loss of muscular 
power than would probably have arisen from the diseases of which 
they died. The occurrence of two cases in the same dissecting- 
room within so short a period of each other, and the reooUeetion of 
sImBar appearances being not unfirequently present in other bodies 
dissected ttere, combined with an account puMished in the Medical 
^Shusette for February 2, 1833, of very sms^ Vyaticerct occurring in 
^ muscles of a subject at Guy’s Hos^tal, which cannot but con¬ 
sidered referrible to the same cause, render it higbly probable that a 
sttfiicient number of observations will soon occur to elucidate this 
curious disease. In two of the cases the exnaciarion was accompa¬ 
nied by external, and in the third by internal, ulceration; but no 
connexion was txaoed between the worm and any of the symptoms 
<^^#iease. 

in a porrion of musde placed, after it had reaidied a state of inci¬ 
pient putxCicence, in spirit of wine for three days, the worms, when^ 
pressed Out fttmi their cysts, exhibited kmguid, but sutiiciently evi-* 
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dent motions, consisting the tightening and relaxation of their 
coils: and more languid motions were afterwards noticed in some 
specimens that were examined a fortnight after the death of the sub* 
ject from which they were obtained. 

Mr. Owen enters at some length into the question of the ori^n 
of the cyst, and after comparing its structure and connexions with 
various more or less analogous productions, he states his opinion that 
the cyst is adventitious, foreign to the Entozoan^ and composed of the 
cellular substance of the body infested, morbidly altered by the irri¬ 
tation of the worm. 

The reading of the paper was accompanied by the exhibition of 
drawings showing portions of the infested muscle, with magnified 
representations of the cysts and of the worms contained within them; 
and Sj[)ecimens of the objects themselves were also placed upon the 
table for examination with the fud of Mr. Pritchard's microscopy, 
lent by him for that purx) 08 e. 

Mr. Owen also read a Paper ** On the Anatomy of Linguatula 
T^nioides, Cuv.” After referring to the observations on the anato¬ 
mical structure of this highly organized Entozoon, published by Cu¬ 
vier and Rudolphi, he process to state the results of his own dis¬ 
section of a fine specimen, 34- inches in length, for which he was in¬ 
debted to Mr. I^angstaff. The whole body is invested with a smooth, 
transparent, rather fine cuticle, which, from maceration, and proba¬ 
bly slight decomposition, had become detached. In this epidermis 
there exist no marks of an annulate structure; but the cutis, or mus¬ 
cular parietes of the body, is distinctly divided into segments slightly 
overlapping each other, and most obvious on the sides of the body, 
which are its thickest mid most muscular portiems. The dorsal and 
ventral parietes, on the contrary, are so transparent as to allow of the 
contained parts being readily seen through them. 

The most essential difiPerence between Lmguatula and the Ce^aidea, 
among which it was first placed by Chabert, consists in the genera* 
tive organs being androgynous, with the oviduct continued firom one 
end of the body to the other. Rudolphi, uncertain with regnrd to 
the structure of the digesrive organs, placed it among tlie IfWiiui- 
toda; but the specimen under examination affords conclusive evi¬ 
dence of tlie justice of Cuvier's removal of it to the Nemaiaidea, The 
alimentary canal commences at^lhe central forameu, or true mouth, 
and runs straight to the opposite extremity of the body, tenoainat- 
inf immediately above the c^ce the genital tube; the msapkagus 
being prd of a line in length, and opening into a suddenly dilated canal, 
whi^ continues with little variation of diameter to the mms. 

At the distance of a line posterior to the mouth, on the ventral 
aspect of the body* the narrow extremities of taro elongated vesicles, 
3 tines in length and more ^ a line in diameter, adhere firmly 
to integument, the reinaiiid<^ hanging freely in the abdominal 
cavity. These Mr. Owen conshtos to be analogous to the impreg¬ 
nating glands of the hermaphrodite RoHfera, 3(c. The ov^, which 
is distinct from the tube so called by Cuvier and Rudolphi, is a nar- 
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row, elongated, minutely granulated body, extending along the me¬ 
sial line of the dorsal parietes of the body for the extent of its two 
anterior thirds: about ^ an inch from the head it gives off two slen¬ 
der capillary tubes, which unite below the origins of the lateral 
nerves, and enter the commencement of the oviduct. The com¬ 
mencement of this tube, formed by the junction of the two ducts 
just mentioned with those of the seminal vesicles, is very narrow i 
in the greater part of its course it is coiled in numerous and complex 
gyrations around the intestine, but towards the lower third of the 
body its coils become fewer and more, distant, the brown ova arc 
seen in scattered masses, and at length it runs parallel with the in¬ 
testine straight to the anus. It is widest at the commencement 
the coils; then becomes narrower; and afterwards continues of the 
same diameter to its termination. 

The cerebral ganglion mention^ by Cuvier was very conspicuous 
in the specimen here described : it is situated between the mouth and 
the commencement of the oviduct, and is consequently sub-cesopha- 
geal. Eight pairs of nerves may be distinguished going from it in a 
radiated manner. This radiated disposition of the nervous system is 
similar to that which obtains in the Slug {Litnax); and it may also 
be observed that the disposition of the muscular system in Limax is 
analogous to that of Linguatula, being most developed at the sides of 
the foot, and least along the middle line* w'hich is thin and semi¬ 
transparent when viewed against the light. If it were allowable to 
trace further the analogy of form subsisting between genera so widely 
separated, the two foss^B with their little hooks on either side the 
mouth of Linguatula, might be compared with the two depressions, 
which, when the tentacula are retracted, may be seen in the same 
situation in the head of the Slug. It is the superior organization of 
these parts, required for its superior powers of locomotion, that ren¬ 
ders necessary the farther development of the nervous system in the 
Slug ; and the completion of the cerebral ring and the development 
of the supra-oesophageal ganglia constitute the chief difference be¬ 
tween it and Linguatula in this part of their organization. In like 
manner the action of the muscles in the Slug occasions waste, and 
demands a proportionate supply of new matenal; and hence the ne¬ 
cessity of the superaddition of a sanguineous system for the car* 
riage of the restorative molecules, of a more complex digestive appa- 
ratus for their supply, and of respiratory and secretory organs for the 
elimination of the waste parts of the body. In Linguatula, on the 
contraiy, the sphere of action being limited to a dark cavity, the 
necessi^ for the superadded structures does not exist j its fo^. al* 
ready animaljzed, requires only a simple canal to complete its assi¬ 
milation; neither heart nor vessels are conspicuous; and it is pio- 
baWe that nutririon is effected by ttaashdarion and imWhitiott. 

nm of Mr. Owen's Papdr was aecbmpaiiied by the exhi- 

bition^ of drawings in illustration of the stmetmts described in it 



March 10, 1835. 

William Yarrcll, Esq., in the Cliair. 

Specimens were exhibited of several species of Trogon, partly 
from the Society’s collection, and partly from that of Mr. Gould; 
and, at the request of the Chairman, Mr. Gould called tlie attention 
of the Meeting to some of the more interesting among them 

One of them was the Bird represented by M. Temminck, in his 
‘ Planches Coloriees*, under the name of 7'rog* fasciatus; and on this 
Mr. Gould remarked, that having had an opportunity of examining 
the drawing made by Forster, on which Pennant’s original descrip¬ 
tion was founded, he had ascertained that it represented a species 
altogether distinct from M. Temminck’s Zfird, and much more nearly 
resembling 7'rog, Malabaricus, As the name of 2'rog. fasciaius 
must necessarily remain with the species originally described under 
it, the one figured by M. 'Femminck requires another designation; 
and Mr, Gould proposed for it that of Trog. Temminckiu 

Another, was the splendid species figured by M. Temminck, in 
the same work, under the name of Trog. pavoninus, a name by which 
it is now' generally known; but on referring to M. Spix’s ‘Avium 
Prasiliensiuni Species Novae,* the original description and figure of 
7rog, pavvfiinus, Spix, appear to Mr. Gould to have reference to a 
totally different species, distiiiguiKhahle by its smaller size, by the 
absence of crest from its head, by the comparative shortness of its 
hinder back plumes (which do not extend more than a few inches 
beyond the tail), and by the whole of the tail-feathers being black. 
The species exhibiting the peculiarities just adverted to will, of 
course, retain its original name of Trog* pavmtinus ; for the other 
Mr. Gould proposed that of 

Trogon rksplendens. Trog, plumis capitis notepique laxis, Ian- 
ceolatis^ Ulius cristam efformantibus, hujus posteriaribus longissi^ 
mis, iripedalibus; supra et ad guttur pectusque splendide aureo^ 
viridis; ventre crissoque coccineis; reetricibus sex intermediis 
nigris, cceteris albis ad apicem tantummodo nigris, 

Foem,? vel Junior ? Capite, gutture, pectoreque obscure viridibus; 
dor so viridi; ventre cinerascenti^brunneo; crisso coccineo; capite 
suhcf lstato; tectricibus caudee superiorihus brevioribus; rectrici- 
bus externis tribus utrinque albis nigro Jasciatis, 
nostrum fiavum, in foemind? juniori? nigrum: tarsi brunnei. 

Ifab, in Mexico in provinciis Austrura spectantibus. 

Mr. Gould also characterized two species, hitherto apparently un- 
de.scribed. 
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i itOGON AMUu.L is, 7'fog, cuptfa gutlurequc mgrts, pccton\ 
t ervicv, durso^ atuda'qitv tcctricibus sujicrwribns virldibus y alii, 
brmrneo-n 'igns, hi medio cinei'cis lineis gracUibus flexuosh trans- 
versim notatis ; rcctridhus duabus mtermediiH 
dfianwi uinnqae pogonhs exiernis cuprco-viridilmi\ harmii ])ogo~ 
ihis intcniis omntumque apicthus nigrtSf reliquts ad basin nigrts, 
ad apivvm albis, m medio nlbts inacuUs jinrvis iiumcrosis sparsis 
nigrts. 

Long, tot, \'Z line.; ahjr^ 5^; cavda\ 7-i. 

Rostrum flaviun: tarsi brunnoi. 

Hab, in Mexico in plagi.s Scptentrioiiahhus. 

This Bird is very nearly related to Trog, clegans^ a species cha¬ 
racterized by Mr. Gould at the Meeting of tlic Society on April 8, 
(Proceedings, Part II. p. It differs by having the oiitei 

tail-feathers obscurely and finely dotted, while in Trog* etvgans they 
are marked by strong and well-defined bars; and by having tlie mid¬ 
dle of the wing much more finely and minutely barred than the latter 
bird. These distinctions, although apparently tiivial, having been 
observed by Mr. Gould in many specimens, and the individuals seen 
by him of Trog, arnbignus having been brought exclusively from 
the northern, while those of 2'rog. elegans have all been collected in 
the southern states of Mexico; he is induced to regard the two Birds 
as being, vgry probably, specifically distinct. 

Tivogon ciTiiiX)i.TJ8. Tfog* iwrticc, collo, dorso, guttureque cocru^ 
lescenthviridihus; rectricibus duabus intermediis ad apicem^ 
proximanim duariim. itirinquc piogonlis inter ms yrcliquisqac ad ba¬ 
sin nigris, bis apicem versus albis; ventre citrino in aurantiaemn 
vergenie; atis brunnescenli-nigris, rcctricum ^^ogoniis externis 
albo Jinihriatis. 

I'ann. Capitc^ gulture, dorsoque saturate cincrcis; rectricibus sex 
intermedus hrunncscenlhnigris. in ctcteris mart slmiUnna. 

Long. tot. 10-^ unc.; 5-4 ; caudfc, 6; rostri^ arictu ad apicem, 1. 

Rostrum coerulcscenti-corneura. 

Hah, 

This species differs from Trog, violaceus by its smaller size, the 
lighter colour of its under surface, and the great extent of the white 
at tlie ends of the outer tail-feathers. 

Mr. Owen commenced the reading of a Paper ** On the com¬ 
parative Osteology of the Orang and Chimpanzee.'* He stated that 
he was indebted to Mr. Walker for the opportunity of examining 
and describing in detail the skeleton of an adult Chimpanzee^ ob¬ 
tained by that gentleman a few years since from the west coast of 
Africa, which had enabled him to compare it with that of the young 
animal. This comparison evidenced in that species a series of changes 
in the advance towards matgrity, analogous to those which take 
place in the Orang and the Pongo, and consequently afforded a strong 
confirmation of the opinion which regards the latter animal as the 
adult of the former. 
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’rh('<^cnerai nppoaranco Jiml projjortion of the Chnnpanxcc^ Mr. 
Owen remarks, are unquestionably the most anthropoid that the 
Quadrumanons order presents; but many marked and essential 
differences are observable upon a close comparison. I'he skull of 
the adult is of a narrow elongated ovate figure, slightly contracting 
towards the anterior part, which is, as it were, truncated, from the 
depth and direction of tlie sywphysts of the lower jaw. Compared 
with the rest of the body it is of small size, owing to the arrested 
development of the cerebral portion, which, as in otlier Quadrumana, 
is altogetlier posterior, tlio face sloping forwards in the adult ani¬ 
mal, at an open anglt', as in the Bahoans. Its exterior surface is 
devoid of the iutemiuscular frontal and sagittal crests winch give 
sostiong a carnivorous character tu the skull of the Ornng, 'fhe 
extent of the origin of the temporal muscles is, however, readily 
traceable by a sligiitly elevated ridge of bone : it diflers considerably 
in the adult and in die fcetal skulls, but exactly accords with the in¬ 
crease in the pov\er of mastication required for die due action of tlie 
large permanent teeth* It is possible that the slight development tif 
the intermuscular crest may bo a sexual character; for in an adult 
female crauhim of the Orange the crest w'as scarcely more prominent 
than in the Chimpatrzee : in the latter, however, its development is 
less to bt expected, in consequence of the smaller comparative size 
of th(‘ canine teeth. The muscular impressions on the occipital re¬ 
gion are also less strongly marked than in the Orange in which the 
occipital is nearer the posteiior plane and its position is 

more oblique. There is a greater pi’oportion of brain bcliTnd the 
meatus auditor'ms e.rtcrnus in tlic Chim^x^nzcc than in the Orange and 
this disproportion is much greater in the adult than in the young. 
Considerable changes also take place in the relations of the meatus 
nuditorius witli the glenoid cavity for the articulation of the lower 
jaw, in consequence of the increased development of the maxillary 
apparatus, while the cranhim remains nearly stationary; and a pro¬ 
cess, of which the rudiment is perceptible in the young animal, ro- 
extending in downward growth with the changed position of the 
articulation, becomes interposed between the condyle and the meatus, 
and affords a support against backward dislocation. In the cranium 
of the negro, a similar process may be traced in a rudimental con¬ 
dition, anterior to the fissvra Glaseri, as in the young Chimpanzee^ 
The zygoma is proportionally weaker than in the Orang, But 
the most remarkable characteristic of the skull of the Chimpanzee, 
both in the young and adult states, is the large projecting supra¬ 
orbital ridges, w^hich being continued into each other across the 
glabella, form a sort of barrier between the head and face. The 
cranial sutures, which are obliterated in the adult Orang, syndac^^ 
tylous Ape, and more or less in the Baboons, are for the most part 
jiersistent in the Chimpanzee, as in the human subject. Enough of 
the squamous suture remains to show that the anterior angle of the 
temporal bone joins the frontal, and separates the parietal and sphe¬ 
noid bones, as in the young. The condyloid processes are propor¬ 
tionately snialler than in the human subject, and their articular sur- 
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face is directed more outwardly, 'i'lie foramen magnum is thrown 
back to about the middle of the posterior third of the base of the 
skull, and its plane is inclined from before upwards at an angle of 5®* 
There are no posterior condyloid foramina. The styloid process is re¬ 
presented by a very small tuberosity. A considerable space inter¬ 
venes between t\\Q foramen magnum and the bony palate, which it¬ 
self equally exceeds the corresponding portion of the human skull. 
The zygomatic arches are opposite to the middle third of the cranium 
as seen from below, in which position also the contraction of the 
skull between the zygomata offers a marked distinction from that of 
Man. 

In the front view of the cranium^ the threatening supraciliary ridges 
almost hide the cephalic cavity from view; and the latter, instead of 
forming a broad back-ground to the face, as in the young Chimpan-- 
zee, and still more in Man, is surpassed in breadth by the lateral 
boundaries of the orbits and the zygomatic arches. The orbits are 
seated higher than in the Orang, and are larger in proportion; but 
their plane is more perpendicular, and they are wdder apart. In 
neither the Chimpanzee nor the Orang is there a snpraorbitary 
foramen, but its place is marked by a slight groove. The lachrymal 
bones are entirely confined to the orbit. A character by which the 
Chimpanzee approximates more closely than the Orang to the hitman 
subject is found in the nasal bone, which projects in a slightly arched 
form beyond tfie interorbital plane^ and exhibits at its lower margin 
a trace of its original separation into two lateral portions: it is an- 
chylosed with the os frontis and the suture obliterated. The malar 
bones are largely developed, and two or three small foramina are 
observable in the process on the outside of the orbit. I'he contour 
of the upper jaw from the nasal aperture to the incisor teeth is almost 
straight, while in the Orang it is rendered concave by the greater 
development of the alveolar processes of the intermaxillary bones. 
The obliteration of the sutures between these bones and the upper 
maxillary takes place at a much earlier period in the Chimpanzee 
than in the Orang ; although in the young animal, when the first 
dentition is complete, traces of the original separation are still 
visible. The situation of the foramina incisiva is always indicative 
of the original extent of tliese bones, and in no Mammal do they 
approximate so closely to the incisive teeth as in Man. The infra¬ 
orbitary canal opens upon the face by a single foramen ; Mr. Owen 
has observed a second in one young specimen, but never more. In 
the Orang there are usually three or more» as in many of the inferior 
Simice. The lower jaw, like the upper, is characterized by its strength 
and relative size. Its symphysis recedes, but the depth at this part 
is much less than in the Orang. The alveoli advance more nearly 
to the level of the condyle, and consequently approximate projjor- 
tionally to the structure of the brute; the montsX foramen is single. 

Mr. Owen next proceeds to notice the dentaland the 
characters of the teeth; and observes particularly on the modifica¬ 
tions in their arrangement and relative position consequent, on the 
preponderating development of the cuspidatus. He also points out 



the more iriiporiam deviations whicli occur in the disposition and 
development of tht; diderent bones of the face in connexion with tlic 
same influential condition of the organs of mastication; and then 
continues his description of the skeleton of the Chimpanzee by pass¬ 
ing to that of the trunk. 

The number of tlie vertebra is the same as in Man ; but an addi¬ 
tional rib subtracts one from the lumbar to be added to the dorsal 
series. The spines of the cervical vertehree are simple and elon¬ 
gated; that of the third being the shortest, with the exception of 
the atlaSt which, as usual, is without spine. The bodies of the lum¬ 
bar vericbrcf’ are proportionally smaller than in Man; a difference 
easily accounted for by the necessity of affording a basis for the 
support of the latter in the erect ]>osition; and the same recession 
from the Btmanous type is manifested in the narrow and elongated 
form of the sacrum. In the adult animal, but less conspicuously in 
the) young, the iliac bones rise on either side of the last lumbar ccr- 
tebra^ and are partially attached to it. The coccygeal are anchy- 
losed together, but not with the sacrum ; three are distinctly visible 
in the young. Of the sacral vertebrae only the two superior are 
united to the iliac bones. The pelvis differs from that of Man in all 
those particulars which characterize the Quadrumanat and which re¬ 
late to the imperfection of their means of maintaining the erect posi¬ 
tion. I'lie iliac bones are long, flat, and narrow, the anterior sur¬ 
face stretching outwards almost parallel with the plane of the sacrum ; 
the aperture is elongated and narrow; and the tuberosities of the 
ischia are broad, thick, and curved outwards. There is, however, 
a provision for a more extended attachment of the glutcei muscles in 
a greater breadth of the ilia between the superior spinous processes 
than is observed in the inferior Simice; and we may thence infer 
tliat the semi-erect position is more easily maintained in the Chim^ 
panzee. 

In the relative size and strength of the lower extremities, the Chim^- 
panxee claims a much closer relationship to the human subject than 
tlie Orang, Both animals exhibit in this respect permanent condi¬ 
tions that are transitory in Mam in the Orong the legs have the cur¬ 
tailed proportions w'hich they present in the human foetus of four 
months’ gestation; in the Chimpanzee they retain the relative size of 
the yearling infant. The femuTy not more bent anteriorly than in 
Many has its neck of equal comparative length, but standing out 
more obliquely from the shaft. In the adult, as well as in the young 
ChimpanzeCy the depression in the head of the femur for the attach¬ 
ment of the ligamentum teres, which is wanting in the Drang and 
the Pongo, is found to exist, notwithstanding the remark of Meckel 
to the contrary. The tibia and fibula are proportionally thicker and 
stronger than in Man; and the patella proportionally smaller. In 
their relative size and position the tarsal bones more closely resemble 
the corresponding bones of the human subject than those of any other 
Quadrumanous animal. The outer articulating surface of the astra¬ 
galus is, however, of larger size, and a corresponding disprojwrtion 
exists betiveen the external and internal mallcolusy the latter, fr^n 
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its smaller size, presenting less resistance to the rotation of the tarsus 
inwards. The tw calc is projects furtht'r backwards than in the lower 
Simicet but is more compressed laterally, and of much smaller pro¬ 
portional size than in Man. The os naviculare projects further down¬ 
wards, and the internal cuneiform bone has a corresponding inclina¬ 
tion below the level of the tarsal bones. But whilst the Chimpanzee 
exhibits the Quadrumanous characters in these particulars, and es¬ 
pecially in the curtailed proportion and detached opposable condi¬ 
tion of the halluxt it approaches more nearly to Man in the length 
and strength of that member. The whole foot is much longer than 
ill the human subject; and the entire organization of the inferior 
members evidently bespeaks a creature destined to reside in forests, 
the modifications of the bony structure which add to the facility of 
climbing and grasjiing, rendering the entire frame more dependent 
on the upper extremities for the means of progression and support. 

The size and expanf>ion of the thorax is a marked character in 
the Chimpanzee', it has thirteen ribs on each side, and the last two 
pairs are proportionally longer than in Man, the end of the last not 
being pointed, but widened for the attachment of a cartilage. 'J'he 
sternum is flattened, but not so broad as in the Orang. The //nr- 
monia between its body and the manubrium, and those between the 
four single pieces of w hich the body is itself composed, remain visi¬ 
ble in the adult skeleton. 'I’lie clavicle is long and strong, and is 
not straight, as in the Orang, but sigmoidally curved, though in a 
less degree than in Man\ while the scapula, on the other hand, re¬ 
cedes further from the human type than in the Orang. The hume¬ 
rus very closely resembles that of the human subject, but is propor¬ 
tionally longer and stronger, and has its twist more strongly marked 
and lower down on the bone. As the segments of the limbs recede 
further from the trunk they become subject lo greater and more 
varied modifications. Thus the disproportionate length of the hu¬ 
merus is sueceded by a still greater elongation of the fore-arm, the 
bones of whicli arc also more curved from each other than in Man, 
and the iuter-osseoust sjiace consequently enlarged, Tlic bones of 
the carpus are the same in number as in the human subject; but the 
trapezium and trapezoidcs are proportionally smaller, while the os 
pisiformc nearly ecpmls the os magnum. The thumb does not quite 
equal in length the metacarpal bone of the first finger, and is as 
slender and weak as it is short. Some little disproportion also exists 
between the relative lengths of the fingers; but taken together they 
are relatively stronger and more elongated than in Man, 

After completing his detailed examination of the skeleton, Mr. 
Owen reverts to the changes which it undergoes in its progress to 
maturity, especially as regards the proportions of the head and face; 
and states that he has derived full confirmation of the identity of 
species in the young and adult crania, from a comparison of the 
crowns of the permanent teeth lodged within the jaws of the young 
ChTmj)anzce with those which had replaced the deejdttous teeth in 
the older specimen. The resemblance in point of sizt' and figure was 
and left no room for doubt as to the point in (piestion. The 



succession liikcs place precisely as in tlie liiniiaii subjeei, but Uie per¬ 
manent teeth, and especially tl»c incisors and canines, are j>ro]>ortion- 
ally longer. 'J'he particulars of their form and arrangement are 
given at length. 

"rjiis portion of the paper was accompanied by an extensive series 
of admeasurements of the dillerent parts of the skeleton in the adult 
and young Chimpanzet^ coni])arcd with those of the young and adult 
Orang; and wxis further illustrated by numerous drawings, and by 
the exhibition of Mr. Walker’s skeleton of the Chimparizee, lent by 
him for the purpose. 

The second portion of the paper commences with the remark 
that the opportunity which tlie rare and interesting skeleton of the 
adult Chimpanzee^ in the possession of Mr. Walker, had afforded of 
tracing the clianges of structure occurring in that Ape^ in its progress 
to the adult condition, had induced the author to review the question 
relative? to tlie identity of the young Simla Satyr us with the great 
Pongo of liorneo, formerly brought by him under the notice of the 
Society (‘ Proceedings of Committee of Science and Correspondence,’ 
Part 1. p. 9); and to consider the osteological structure of the latter, 
or adult Orange with reference to that of its less powerful and 
more anthrojioid congener, the Chimpanzee, This comparison 
would show tliat the number and value of the points of reseni- 
biance, or of a^iproximation, to the Bimanous structure are in 
favour of tlie Chimpanzee ; although in this, as in most other in¬ 
stances, there are some particulars of its organization indicative of 
a more marki d relation with the inferior forms of the group than 
xviih those which rank immediately below il. 

In common with the skull of the MatulriU that of the adult Orang 
is remarkable for its flattened ovcipul, formidable canine teeth, huge 
jaws, widely expanded zygonuttic arches, and strong];y develojied 
cranial ridges; butit exhibitsa marked distinction in its less brutalized 
expression, resulting from the more perpendicuiai slope of the face, 
the absence of the projecting supraciliary ridges, the greater I'Xpaii- 
sion of the cerebral cavity, and the non-development of tVic supra- 
maxillary ridges. Its cranaim is less flattened at the t ertex than that 
of the Chtmpanzc€\ and but little exceeds in capacity that of the young 
cit the period of acquiring its first permanent molai'cs, tlie increase 
in size being chiefly dependent on the thickening of the walls of tlie 
skull. The ridges which circumscribe on the frontal bone the origin 
of the temporal muscles inclose a triangular space, tlie smoothness 
of which strongly contrasts with the irregular surface of the re¬ 
mainder of the cranium \ and the interparietal crest rises, as in 
the Hywna and other Carnivora, liigh above the general level. The 
situation of these ridges, with reference to the sutures, is only de¬ 
terminable by comparing the faint commencement of their growth 
in the young animal, very few traces of the sutures remaining in the 
adult skull. That between the ala of the sphenoid bone and the 
descending angle of the parietal, by means of which the frontal 
and temporal arc kept separate, ;iikI which oflers one of the few 
osteological difterences in which the Orang has a closer a))proxi|iia- 
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t»on to the human structure than the Chimpanzee^ is among those 
which continue to be marked even in the adult* The occipitaiyora- 
men approaches in figure, position, and aspect, nearer to that of 
the lower MamviaVm ; the occipital condyles are more closely ap¬ 
proximated anteriorly; the anterior condyloid./bramina are double 
on each side; and the carotid foramen is situated more posteriorly, 
and is relatively smaller, tlian in the Chimpanzee^ The petrous 
portion of the temporal bone is smaller, while the glenoid cavity 
forms a much larger proportion of tlie base of the skull. This cavity, 
if such it may be called, presents a quadrate, almost flattened sur¬ 
face, slightly concave in the transverse, and slightly convex in the 
antero-posterior direction, aftbrding an interesting correspondence 
with the structure of the molar teeth, and indicative of the vegetable 
diet of the animal. I'he styloid and styliform processes are w ant¬ 
ing, as in the Chimpanzee ; the mastoid is represented by a protube¬ 
rant ridge, and its cellular structure is visible in consequence of the 
thinness of the external table. The ant-auditory process is more 
developed than in the Chimpanzee^ and the margins of the auditory 
foramina are smoother. 

On the bony palate, the relative positions of ihe foramina inchiva 
correspond with the increased development of the laniary teeth, and 
consequently deviate in a proportionate degree from their positions 
in the Chimpanzee and in the human subject. Two or three fora^ 
mtna remain on either side and indicate the original separation of the 
incisive bones; and similar indications of the original harmonue 
between the incisive and maxillary bones are seen on the anterior 
part of the skull. In the Chimpanzee the obliteration of these sutures 
takes place some time before the temporary teeth are shed; in tlie 
Orang they remain until the permanent teeth are almost fully deve¬ 
loped : in the human subject the intermaxillary hones can be traced 
as distinct elements only in the early periods of foetal existence, when 
they were first detected by the poet Goethe. In the Orang no part 
of the os nasi projects, as in the Chimpanzee^ beyond the plane of 
the nasal processes of the superior maxillary bones; and there are 
no tfaces of its original separation at the mesial line, while in the 
Chimpanzee such traces are usually found, and Dr. Traill observed 
two distinct ossa nasi in the young of that species dissected by him. 
The lachrymal bones are proportionally larger than in Man; but, as 
in the Chimpanzee and the higher Quadrumana^ they are conflticd to 
the orbit, the whole outer boundary of w'hich has a more anterior 
aspect than in the Chimpanzee^ and is relatively broader and stronger, 
but with the oblique posterior edge less developed. The interorbi¬ 
tal space is relatively narrower, the disproportion increasing with 
the development of the superior maxillary bones, and evidencing a 
still further departure from the human form« There are three infra¬ 
orbital foramina instead of one; the upper maxillary bones are much 
more largely developed in consequence of the great size of the 
laniary teeth ; and the incisor teeth project irore obliquely forwards 
than in the Cfiimpanzee, 

In all the peculiarities/' Mr. Owen observes, ** of the Orang's 
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skull, which arc indcpenilent of the changes consequent on the se¬ 
cond dentition, we find an exact correspondence between the Simia 
Satyrusy or young animal, and the Pongo, or adult. The crania equally 
exhibit the absence of the projecting supraciliary ridges; the presence 
of the double anterior condyloid foramina ; the numerous infra¬ 
orbitary foramina^ and those in the malar bone; the same disposi¬ 
tion of the cranial sutures; the same form of the os nasi; and con¬ 
traction of the inter-orbital space. The character of the lower jaw 
by which it differs from the Chimpanzee^ viz. the greater height and 
breadth of the rami, and the greater depth of the symphysis, are 
equally manifested in the young as in the old Simia Satyrus. In 
following out the same observations with regard to the germs of the 
permanent teeth in the young Orang, the same satisfactory results 
are obtained in reference to their identity with those which are fully 
developed in the old animals, as were previously detailed in the ac¬ 
count of the Chimpanzee.'* 

Mr. Owen then proceeds to describe in detail the appearances 
presented by the germs of the permanent teeth, and to compare them 
wdth the adult; and concludes this part of his subject by some ob¬ 
servations on the apparent confusion in which these germs lie hid¬ 
den within the jaw, and on the admirable and orderly arrangement 
by which the most perfect regularity is established in their ultimate 
position. Applying these observations to the replacement of the 
teeth in man, he inquires, how it happens that when the chances of 
disarrangement are so much fewer, the mal-position of the perma¬ 
nent teeth is of so frequent occurrence, and finds the solution of 
this problem in a mischievous interference with the agents to which 
the necessary changes have been entrusted. “ The means by w’hich 
the growth of the permanent teeth are kept in due restraint are too 
often prematurely removed by anticipating the natural period of the 
extraction of the temporary teeth; the act of extraction accelerates 
the growth of the concealed teeth, both by the removal of the check 
which nature has imposed upon it, and by the irritation induced in 
the surrounding parts; and their full development being consequent¬ 
ly acquired before the jaws have been sufficiently enlarged, they 
occupy more or less of the relative position which they had when 
half formed within their bony cavities.*’ 

The conditions of the superior development of the spinous pro¬ 
cesses of the cervical vertehree in the Orang, are obviously the back¬ 
ward position of the occipital foramen, the disproportionate develop¬ 
ment of the face, and the general anterior inclination of the vertebroi 
themselves. Those of the sixth and seventh vertebrae have a slight 
inclination towards the head, indicating that the centre of motion in 
this region is nearer the head than in Man. The whole of the cer¬ 
vical region is proportionally shorter, and consequently better adapted 
to support the head; and the entire vertebral column has one gene¬ 
ral curve dorsad from the atlas to the commencement of the sacrum, 
where there is a slight curve in the contrary direction. As in Man, 
the number of the dorsal or costal vertebra? is twelve, and this con¬ 
stitutes one of the more important differences between the Orang 



anti the Chimpanzee, That of the lumbar verlehrw is ibur, as in the 
Chimpanzee, in the t.J<e‘letan of tlie Port go preserved in the Museum 
of Comparative Anatomy at the Garden of Plants, and in the trunk 
of the skeleton of the adult Orang in the collection of the Society; 
in T^hich latter, as the bones remain connected by their natural liga¬ 
ments, there is no room for supposing a vertebra to have been acci¬ 
dentally lost. The additional lumbar vertebra in the skeleton of the 
Pongo in the College of Surgeons, on which some stress has been 
laid, as indicative of its specitic difference from the young Orang, 
whit'll has uniformly presenmd but four, indicates its abnormal cha¬ 
racter by its form and situation. The human subject occasionally 
presents a similar lusus in the addition of a sixth lumbar vertebra. 
'I'hc spines of these t^crtebrtje are much shorter than in the Chim¬ 
panzee i as in the latter, the sacrum is longer, narrower and straightcr 
than that of Man. Five sacral vertebrcE are perforated for the 
passage of the spinal co/d; three are imperforated, and are conse¬ 
quently coccygeal: the latter are anebylosed together, but not with 
the sacrum, in the adult. 

The ilia are as much expanded as in the Chimpanzee, but flatter; 
and the ischia are less extended outwards, corresponding with the 
smaller development of the lower extremities. Both the ischia and 
ossa pubis resemble those of the Chimpanzee, in their more elongated 
form; and theffhole pelvis ecjually deviates from the Birnamms type 
in its position with regard to the trunk. The form of its superior aper¬ 
ture is an almost perfect oval, the antero-posterior diameter of which 
is to the transverse as three to two; and the axis of the brim forms, 
with that of the outlet, a much more open angle than in the human 
subject. The chest is amply developed, equalling in size that of 
the human subject, except in being somewhat narrower from sitle to 
side. The ribs are narrower and less flattened, but tlieir curvature 
is nearly the same as in Man ; the twellth is mucii longer, and has 
a long cartilage at its free extremity. The sternum is short, but 
broader than in the Chimpanzee*, it is composed, below the manu¬ 
brium, of a tiouble sbries of small bones, seven or eight in number. 
This composition, alw'ays seen in the young Orang, is sufriciently 
obvious in the adult Pongo in the Museum of the College of Sur¬ 
geons, but much less so in that of the Garden of Plants at Paris. 
In the young Chimpanzee the sternum is composed of a single series 
of bones; while in the human subject, although at an early period 
of ossification, a single series only of ossific centres appears: at a 
later stage the lower part of the sternum is frequently seen to be 
composed of a double series. 

The clavicles are almost straight; and the scapula also differs from 
that of the Chimpanzee in its greater breadth, and from that oIl Man 
in the inclination of its spine towards the superior casta, in the acro¬ 
mion being narrow and claviform, and in the abstmee of the flattened 
and over-hanging margin of the spine. Other differences exist in 
the comparative dimensions and features of the supra- and sub- 
spinal in the inclination of the coracoid process, and in the 

direction of the glenoid cavity. But the principal feature in the 



organization of the Orange and that in wliich it diders most from 
the Chimpcmzec, consists in the relative length of tlie upper and 
lower extremities, the arms in the former reaching to tlie heel. The 
articular surface of the head of the humerus forms a complete hemi¬ 
sphere; and in some specimens that bone is })erforated between the 
condyles. The principal peculiarities in the fore-arm consist in the 
large space between the radius and ulna, occasioned by the outward 
curve of the former, and in the absence of the acute margin on its 
ulnar aspect. Tlic proportion borne by the radius to the ulna is in 
Man as 11 to 153; m the Orang as to 37. The bones of the 
hand offer the same elongated form, with the exception of those of 
the thumb, which does nol reach to the end of the metacarpal bone 
of the fore-finger. Those of the carpushavo their ossification com¬ 
pleted at a later period than in Man, and allow a freer motion upon 
each oth<*r: the os pisijorme is divided into two. Of the fingers, 
the proximal phalanges are more curved than in Man, and the dis¬ 
tal more }>oinied, not expanding to afford support for an extended 
surface of delicate touch. 

As the upper extremity of the Orang exceeds in length that of the 
Chbnpanxec, .so the low’er differs as much in the contrary respect; 
preserving tliroughout life much less than the foetal pro])ortions of 
the human subject. Tlie^A'»*icr has a straight shaft, no depression 
on the? head, a shorter neck forming a more obtu.se angle with the 
shaft, and no linea aspera posteriorly, llie inner condyle not being 
produced beyond the outer, the axis of i\\Ki femur is in the same line 
with that of the tibia, as in the Chimpanzee, The inward curve of 
the tibia occasions a much larger .space between it and the Jihula 
than in Man or iii the Chimpanzee, I'he patella is smaller in pro¬ 
portion than in Man, of an oval shape, and with a single articulating 
surface. The bones of the tatsas are numerically the same with 
those of the Chimpanzee, and liave ilie same general form, but ad¬ 
mit of freer motion on eacJi other. A greater degree of obliquity 
in the articulating surface of the astragalus causes the whole foot to 
be turned more inwards; and tlieo^ca/ctAhas still less projection back¬ 
wards than the Chimpanzee, The internal cuneiform bone recedes 
most from the human type in having a greater development towards 
the tibial aspect, and in having the surface of articulation for the 
hallux below the range of the other metatarsal bone.s, all of which 
are much longer and more bent and have greater interspaces than 
the human. I’hut of the hallux extends very little beyond the mid¬ 
dle of that of the second toe, and stands off’ from it at an acute angle. 
The peculiarity of the structure of the hallux first noticed by Camper, 
in seven out of eight Orangs observed by him, viz. its possessing 
no ungueal and consequently no nail, loses much of its im¬ 

portance as a specific character from the fact that tlic individual 
dissected at the Society's Museum a few years since had very per¬ 
fect, but small, black nails, and two phalanges, and that the same 
number oiphalanges exist in the natural skeleton of Lord Amherst's 
Orang in tlie Museum of the College of Surgeons. The 
of the other toes are remarkably elongated, and those of the first 
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series arc curved* The middle toe is longer than the rest, while in 
the Chimpanzee it barely surpasses the second. 'Fhe concavity of 
the great toe is turned more towards the other toes than in the Chim^- 
panzee, (in which that toe is also longer, having always two j^halan* 
ges in addition to the metatarsal bone,) is set more forwards on the 
internal cuneiform bone, and has its concavity directed more towards 
the sole of the foot. The resemblance to the human foot is conse¬ 
quently greater in the Chimpanzee than in the Orang, 

In conclusion Mr. Owen adverted to a fine specimen of the skull 
of a Pongo in the possession of Mr. Cross, of the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, which presents the following differences when compared 
with the skull of the Pongo in the Museum of the College of Sur¬ 
geons. 

It is shorter in the antero-posterior diameter, and rises higher at 
the vertex. The supraorhitary ridges are more prominent; the 
plane of the orbits is more vertical, and their lateral exceeds their 
perpendicular diameter. The profile line of the skull is concave 
between the glabella and incisor teeth, while, in the specimen in the 
Museum of the College, it is almost a straight line between the same 
parts. The symphysis of the jaw from the interspace of the mesial 
incisors to the origin of the genio^hyoidei muscles, measures Hi 
inches in Mr. Crosses specimen, but equals S 4 inches in the Pongo in 
the College Mfiseum. There is also a remarkable difference in the 
position of the zygomatic suture. In thePrwgo of the College Mu¬ 
seum it commences at the distance of a quarter of an inch from the 
orbital process of the malar bone, and extends obliquely backw ards 
to within 1 -i- inch of the origin of the zygomatic process of the tem¬ 
poral bone. In Mr. Cross's specimen the same suture commences 
8 lines from tiie orbital process of the malar bone, and extends to 
within 10 lines of the origin of the temporal zygomatic process, so 
that it is much nearer the middle of the zygoma. 

With these difiPerences, however^ there exist the same form and 
proportions of the teeth, and the same peculiarities of the foramina 
and sutures which distinguish the Orang from the Chimpanzee, 80 
that although the difference in the shape and general contour of the 
two skulls, is greater than is usually observable in those of other 
wild animals, yet Mr. Owen does not consider them sufficient to af¬ 
ford grounds for a distinction of species. He thinks it, however, 
probable that they may be indicative of varieties of the Orang in¬ 
habiting distinct localities, and remarks that it would be interesting 
with that view to compare the crania of ascertained specimens from 
Borneo and Sumatra, to which Islands this very remarkable species 
ap|)ear 6 to be confined. 
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March 24, 1835. 

William Yarrell, Esq., in the Chair. 

A Letter was read, addressed to the Secretary by W. Willshire, 
Esq., Con*. Memb. Z. S., dated Mogadore, February 19, 1835, and 
referring to the skin of an Aoudad, Ovis Trayelaphus, GcofF., pre« 
sented by the writer to the Society, and also adverting to his en¬ 
deavours to obtain the animal which, from the description of it given 
by the Arabs of the Desert, Mr. Willshire conceives must be the 
Antilope Leucoryx described by Pennant. 

The exhibition was resumed of the new species of Shells contained 
in Mr. Cuming’s collection. Those brought on the present evening 
under the notice of the Society, completed the genera Venus and Cy- 
therea, which had been ct>mmenced at the Meeting on February 24, 
(page 21). The Shells now exliibited were accompanied by cha¬ 
racters by Mr. Brodcrip and Mr. G. B. Sowerby, 

Genus Venus. 

Venus tricolor. Ven, testii ovato-ellipticd^ crassiusculd, radiatim 
eostellaid^ costellis decussatis ; maculis interruptis fuscis^ irregu^ 
larihuSj radiatim dispositis; margine dorsali medio subangulalo ; 
impressione cordiformi antied parvd ; inths violaced, margine ven~ 
trali dfmtivulaio : long, 1*7, lat, 0*75, alt, X'Z polL 

Hub, ad oras Americie Centralis. (Puerto Portrero.) 

Found in sandy mud at from eleven to thirteen fathoms.<—G. B. S. 

Venus histrionica. Ven. testd ohovatd^ pallidh fulvd, radiatim 
costellatd, costellis plerumque du 2 )licatis, concinni' decussatis, 
asperis ; maculis interruptis fuscis irregularibus radiatim pietd; 
margine dorsali rcctiusculo, postich subangulato ; impressione cor- 
diformi antied magnd; inths albicante, margine ventrali denticu- 
lato : long. 1*8, lat, 1*, alt, V4 poll. 

llab. apud Heal Llejos, Americae Centralis, et ad Sonctam Elenam. 

Found in muddy sand at low water.—G, B. S. 

Venus fusco-lineata. Ven. testd obovatd, albicante, radiatim cos- 
tellatd, oostellis antieP. subdecussatis ; lineis undatis, subobliquis, 
radiisque duobus fuscis nonnunquam pietd; margine dorsali rec- 
tiusculo, postieP subangulato • latere antico brevi, impressione cor¬ 
diformi antied parvd; intits purpurascente, margine ventrali den- 
ticulato : long. 1*5, lat. 0*8, alt, V2poU, 

Hub. ad oras Americae Centralis. (Guacomayo.) 

Found in sandy mud at a depth of thirteen fathoms.—G. B. S. 

Venus Chilbnsxs. Ven. testd obovatd, pallidd, radiatim costellatd, 
costellis (medianis pracipuP) planulatis, {anticis posticisque pree- 
cipuP) decussatis; maetdis, lituris, strigilisque pallide fuscis or- 
natd ; margine dorsali rectiusculo, subdeclivi, posticP subangulato ; 
latere antico breviore, impressione cordiformi parvd; intis albi¬ 
cante, margine ventrali denticulato: long. 2*8, lat, 1*5, alt, 2*4 
poll. 
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Hub, lul oms Oliilen^^cH. (Valparaiso Hay.) 

Found in c*oar.se sand at low water.—G. B. S. 

Venus lentjcularis. Ven, lestd lenticulari’Suhtrnprziformi, 
crasad, opard, paHidd, Iccvi, Uneis concent rids anitcc posticcque 
cUstinriis^ medio obsolctis^ prope umhonem elevatiusculis ; marginv 
dorsali suhrotundato, postive suhangnlatt); impressionc cordiformi 
c/ongatd, parvdy impressd; inths alhidd, marglne vcntruli i^evi : 
long, 3*1, lal. 1*5, alt. 2'1 poll. 

Hub. ad oras (yhilenses. (Viilparaiso Bay.) 

Found in coarse sand at low water.—G. B. S. 

^'"knijs AhPEitiirMA. Vcn. testd obovatd, crassmsruld. opard, alhi- 
cantCy radiafim costrllatdy costrllis numeroshy derussatis, asperU ', 
latere untico brrviore ; may'ginrposticu don^ali decliviy rvciiuxrulo ; 
impressionc cordiformi untied clongato long 2‘, lat. 1*. alt. 1*(>.) 

JiOll. 

I Jab. ad Tnsiilani Bobos dictam. 

Found in fine sand at low water.—( t. B. S. 

Venus uostkulata. Ven. testd obovafdy turgiddy /n.^cesccntCy cos- 
tel Us lanieltosiSy rcfejds, post ice mag is cm merit thus, ro/icenfriris 
ornatd ; Uneis radiantibus impressis olhls decv.ssatd ; impressionc 
cordiformi antiai distinetd, marginibus medianis vlevatiitsculis; 
intils nlbd^ margine venirali ercnuluto : long. 2*6, lal. 1*5, iiN. 
2*3 poll. 

Hah. ad Valj)arai8o, Chilensium. et ad Callao, Peruvia?. 

Obs. Testa nonnunquam uuicolor, noimuiiquam prope apices con- 
cinn6 punctulata. 

Found in coarse sand at a dej)tli of from six to fifteen fathoms,— 
G. B. S. 

Venus opaca. Ven. testd oblongd. suhquadratdy subturgiddy hevi, 
epaedy albiddy pallidissimt purpurascente; latere untico bri^viorc, 
rotundatOy concentrice ruguloso, postico subrotundatoy suprii in- 
frdque subangulato ; margine interno hitegcrrimo ; ligamento per- 
magno : long. 3*4, lat. 1*6, alt. %‘b poll. 

Jiab. ad oras Chileiiscs. (Conception and Maulc.) 

Found in sandy mud at low water.—G. B. S. 

Venus variabilis. Ven. testd oblongo-suhtrigondy tenuiusculdy laid, 
politdy albd, strigilis lineisve angulurihus fuscis varie picid ; inths 
idhd, margine integerrimo: long. 1*3, lat. 0*7, alt. 1*1 poll. 

IJab, in Australia. (Swan River.)—G. B. S, 

Venus jjiscors. Ven. testd obovali, crassiusculd, radiatim conferthn 
striatdy antict' rugis decussatd, albd fusco-nigricante instrata, co- 
loribus valvtE altera; diversimodo ordinatis ; lined dorsali elevati- 
nsould; intiis albd, posticP violaceo tinetd, margine venirali crenu- 
lato: long. l*il, lat. 1*1, alt. 

Hah. ad Sanctam Eienam, Americse Mendionalis,et adGuacomayo, 
AmericsB Centralis. 

Tlie disparity in the arrangement of the colottring in the two valves 
is a remarkable peculiarity in this species. 

Found in sandy mud at from six to nine fathoms.—G. B, S. 



V'Kisiirs CH'I'hj V. Vvil. festii oblongd, subtrigond, concevtric't Imnvlloaa^ 
lamvUlii vrasshy obiusisy poslici tcnuioribus, aubappressh, alhd 
f usco radiald ; Utied dorsuii rectii/svaldy dcctivi; arvd posfivd /afiiy 
/uscatd ; impressionv cordiformi untied cvnsjncnd, fused ; maryine 
ventrali rntiis inlegerrimo : long. 0'75, Int. 0*4, alt. 0*6 poll, 
llab. acl Insiilam Plata*, Columbia? Occiclenlalis. 

Found ainonp: coral sand in seventeen fathoms. 

"llus a]>j)earH to be a near relation to the Linncan X^enus PapJiio ,— 
G. B. S. 


Vj'.nis CRhNiriatA. Vvn. testd elliptiedy asperd, alhieante fuseo 
inarulatii et ear'd pieldy lamellis eoneentrieisy brevihus, rovfertiSy 
sfriis radiant'ihus eonjertiss'tmis deeussatis; murgine ventrali erenu- 
Into y dviue eardinali anlieo mugnOy elongafo long. 1*4, lat. O’H, 
alt. 1*1? poll. 

llnb. ad Sanctiini Elenani. 

A'ariat testa suhfusvdy unieolore. striis radiant thus nonnuU'is clvvatis 
eos f form i h u s. 

llnb. ad Pay tarn, Peruvian 

Found in the sainl at low water.—O. B. S. 

Venus LEV CODON. Ven. testd elliptiedy eineraseentCy era.^sivsetdd, 
eoncentrive eosfellatd. eostellis laevibi/Sy reflexis, rodiatim strintdy 
striis numcrosis, eonferfis ' ared dorsnli posfied Itniuldfjue fnsvis , 
margine inferno eentrafi dentirvlutOy dcnfinilis ulbisy in/erstilii.s' 
nigrieantibns • long. 1*35, hit. 0*7, alt. 1*15 poll. 

Hah. in Sinu Californiensi. (Guaymas.) 

Found in coarse sand at low water.—O. B. S. 

CALIFouNlKNsI^. !>«. testd globo.^d, erassd,albenteyeoneen- 
trieT* multi-lamellosd, lamellis crassiusrulis Interalitei'suheremtlutisy 
eost'is creberrimis eaucellatd, ared postied infossd. grandi t li/nuld 
magndy tumente; intiis albd, imprcssionibu.'i muscularibus postieis 
violacco fucatis limbo inferno crenato: long. 2*9, lat. 1*7, alt. 
2*7 poll. 

Hah. in sinu Cyalifornia?. (Guaymas.) 

From about the middle of the valve the concentric lamellee begin 
to approach nearer and nearer, till, in old specimens, they liide the 
radiated ribs, and at length, at the ventral border wliich is covered 
with an epidermisy they become mere smooth lineatioiis. Tlie internal 
violaceous spots are not always on the posterior muscular impressions, 
hut sometimes only in their immediate neighbourhood. 

Found in sandy mud at low water.—W. J. B. 

Venus compta. X^en. testd subtrigondy planiusctddy crassdy la¬ 
mellis concentricis lateraliter crenulatiSy crassiusculisy radiaiim 
creberrimh costellatd, albente linets flavo-castaneis inscriptd; ared 
postied incisd, spadiceo strigatdj lunuld palUdiore; intiis alba, 
limbo crenato: long. 2*3, lat. 1*2, alt. "Jr poll. 

Hab. ad Peruviam. (Bay of Sechura.) 

A fine species. It was dredged up in coarse sand and mud at a 
depth of seven fathoms.—^W. J. B. 
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Vknus ORNATisaiMA. Vcu. tcstd subfflobuiosd, r'adiatim creherrimr 
costatd, lameltis concent rids valdc clevutis, crispo^pUcatis^spadiceo- 
albentc ; intils nlbd. Umbo interno crenulato : long. 1*6, lat. (/«- 
mellis inclusis) 1*1, alt. V4 poll. 

Hab. ad Panamam. 

This unique and highly ornamented shell was dredged up from 
sandy mud at a depth of ten fathoms. 

I'he regular radiating ribs, each of which, as it advances from about 
the middle of the valve to the ventral border, has a depression in 
the middle, and the crisply plaited well-developed concentric frill-like 
lameilaiy render it the most curious in point of workmanship of any 
of the species.—W. J. B. 

Venus Mactracea. Ven. testd stibglobu/osd, lineis concent rids ^ 
clevatis, acutis, subdistantibus ornatd, albd; limbo interno larvi: 
long. 1*5, lat. 0‘9, alt. 1*3 poll. 

Hab. ad Valparaiso. 

This unique shell was dredged from sandy mud at a depth of 
twenty fathoms. 1 have given it the trivial name of Mactracea be¬ 
cause it reminds the spectator of some of the lamellated species of 
that genus.—^W. J. B. 

Venxts pulicaria. Ven. testd subtrigond^ lineis concentricis^ elevatis, 
creberrimis, subtilissini^ plicatis ornatdy albd spadiceo inspersd; 
ared dorsafi velposticd nigro^spadiceo strigatd, lunuld fused ; intils 
purpurascentct limbum versus crenulatum albente: long. 1*8, lat. 
1*, alt. 1-4 poll. 

Hab. ad Columbiam Occidentalem. (Chiriqui and Tumaco.) 

The scattered spots are often arranged in angular figures, and being 
more intense in some parts than others, the valves present a some¬ 
what radiated appearance. 

Dredged up from sandy mud at a depth of three fathoms.— 
W. J. B. 

Venus obscura. Ven. testd subglobosd, lineis concentricis crenulafis 
horridd, albente obscur^ maculatd ; intils albd, limbo cfenulato: 
long. 0*7, lat. 0*5, lat. 0*7 poll. 

Hab. in Oceano Pacifico. (Lord Hood’s Island.) 

Found in coral sand at low water.—W. J. B. 

(^enus Cytherea. 

Cttherea lubrica. Cyih. testd subrotundato-cordaid, luhricd, sub- 
violaced, intils albd, antics ct supernc suhconceniricc lineatd, lineis 
elevatis ; limbo interno losvi: long. 1*7, lat. O’8, alt. 1*4 poll. 

Hab. in America Central!. (Puerto Portrero). 

This species, which is of moderate size, was dredged up by Mr. 
Cuming from coral sand at a depth of thirteen fathoms. The con¬ 
centric somewhat elevated lines are comparatively small and close at 
the upper part of the valve near the umbones, and gradually widen 
out till they become distant and strongly marked at the anterior part 
of the valves, the middle and posterior parts of which are without* 
any lineations. The whole shell has a shining sliimery aj)i)earanco. 
—W. J. B. 
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Cttherka alternata* Cyth, testdsuhrotundatO’^trlgond, Uneis con- 
centricis elevatis acutis frequentihuB omatd^ alhd spadiceo radiatd ; 
ared dorsali vel posticd lunuldque spadiceo-violaceis ; intus tilbd^ 
umbones versus spadiceo-violaceo obscure nehulosd; Hmbo interno 
l€cvi: long. 1*4, lat. 0*8. alt. 1*2 poll. 

Hah. bA Columbiam Occidentalem. (Monte Christi.) 

This species was dredged up in sandy mud at a depth of seven 
fathoms. The size of the specimen is rather less than that of the pre¬ 
ceding,—W, J. B. 

Cythkkra tortuosa. Cyth. testa obliqu(^ cordafd,postice subhbatd, 
lineis frequcntihus subconcentricis obtusis postice irregulnribus, 
(tlbd umbones versus snhspadiceo-albd / long. 1*G, lat. 0*85, alt. 
1*2 poll. 

Hab. ad Panamam, et ad Xipixapi. 

Var. testil roseo rufoquc pulcherrim^ subradiatim picta. 

Lamarck refers to no figure for his Cyth. alhina, but only says that 
it has some likeness to the Pectunculus figured in Lister’s Conchology. 
t. 263, f. 99. Part of Lamarck’s description would apply to the; 
shell now before me, but the term “ striis exiguis” is inapplicable to 
the blunt and coarse lines with which the shell under description is 
marked concentrically, and as there is no notice taken of the posterior 
sublobation, I must conclude that Lamarck’s Cyth. albina is not my 
Cyth. tortuosa. 

Dredged up from sandy mud at a depth of six fathoms.—W. J. B. 

CWtherka affinis. Cyth. testa ovato-oblongd, planlusaild, lineis 
distantibus elevatis subacutis concentricis. albentc violaceo ra¬ 
diatd, postice vix sublobata ; ared posited violaced, Ivnuld palUdd ; 
intus alba, limbo interno Iccvi; epidermide fused tenui: long. 1*6, 
lat. 0*7, alt. I’l poll, 

Hab. ad Colombiam Occidentalem. (Xipixapi.) 

This species, which approaches the last, differs from it in the fol¬ 
lowing particulars, 'lire shell is much flatter, the elevated, regular, 
concentric, somewhat shaiq) lines ore much more distant, (especially 
nsi they recede from the umbones,) than the irregular, close-set, blunted 
lineations, almost amounting to rugosities, of Cyth. tortuosa. There 
is an approach to lobation towards the dorsal or posterior border; 
but it is not nearly so strongly marked as in Cyth. tortuosa. Still it 
may be a variety of Cyth. tortuosa. 

Dredged up from sandy mud at a depth of ten fathoms.—^W. J. H. 

Cytherea Dione, \’arr. 

Though varieties of this species have, for a long time, been known 
in this country, I am not aware rimt tiiejr have ever been recorded. 
The descriprions of linneeus and Iiamarck and the figures quoted by 
tliem, apply to the variety found in the West Indies, which is com¬ 
paratively small with the ItpneUes high an4 sharp and the spines close- 
set short, the jprevmling tinge of the shell being pf a somewhat 
vinous or purplish pqah-coloxix. A dark-coloured long-spined variety of 
this and a white one, idso witli long spines, the spines in both being 
very close-set, were dredged Up from sandy mud at a depth of nine 
fathoms at Salango in West Colombia. 
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Var. /3. Pallida, ared dorsalivelposUfriorilunuldque violaceis} lineis 
concentricis antidk lamallatis, alibi rotundatis irregularibus, ru- 
garum formam referentibus; spinis distantibus longissimis. 

This variety, of which Mr. Cuming possesses a specimen with the 
lower spines an inch and a half long, grows to a large size. It was 
dredged up at Tumbez, in Peru, from soft mud at a depth of five 
fathoms. 

Var. y. Violacea; aniic^ et ad umbones suhlameUosa, alibi Itpvh , 
spinis valdb distantibus, crassiusculis, mediocribus. 

This variety, which is almost entirely of a violet colour excepting 
the two white streaks which mark the line of the spines in each vfdvc, 
and some wliite about the neighbourhood of the lower part of the 
anterior border, grows also to a large size. It is smooth with the 
exception of a few concentric lines at the umbones and a few lamella* 
towards the anterior border. The spines arc distant, indeed in the 
specimen before me there are hardly any in the place w'here the in¬ 
terior rows usually are, there being but one on one side and none on 
the other, with the exception of a few tow''ards the umbones on both 
sides. The outer spines, as well as the inner one, are thick and 
strong but comparatively short, the longest being hardly seven eighths 
of an inch long in a specimen of about the same size as that from 
which the description of variety ft w*as taken. Var. y was dredged 
up from sandy#mud at a depth of seven fathoms at San Bias in the 
gulf of California. 

There are many gradations of colour, &c. between the varieties. 
1 possess a specimen of variety ft very nearly white, with the ex¬ 
ception of the lunule. All the varieties are subject to have the spines, 
or at least some of them, tortuous-—W. J. B. 

Cythekea vujlnerata. Cyth, testd subglobosd, lineis concentricis 
creherrimis Uevibus, albente /asciis angustis purpureo^sanguineis 
hinc et hinc ornatd} lunuld et aredpostied sub-atropurpureis i limbo 
ventrali ruhro, intbs subcrenulato; epidermide subfused i intiis 
albd subroseo suffusd : long, 16, lat, 0*9, alt, 1*4 poll. 

Hob. in Americd Centrali. (Real Llejoa.) ^ 

The ruddy lines which occasionally gird this whitish shell, and its 
red border, give this species a pleasing appeamnee. It was dredged 
up from sandy mud at a depth of six fsthoms.—W. J. B. 

Cytherea flanulata. var. suiRisa. Cytk, planulata, testd eeguU 
laterali, trigond, radiis omnino suffusis ; latere pOsUco Ohsuso, 

Hab. ad Salango. 

This differs from Cytk, planulata, (Zool. Jourrt., V. p. 48,) in being 
inor^ equilateral, ratl^r more gibbem, 'm having the cc^oured rays 
spread dl over the shell, and in being dosed postaiurly* The an¬ 
terior side in tlyth, planulata is the longer. 

Found inbandy mad et a depth of ma/s frthoms,*--G. B. S. 

C^mi^A AadBNTiKA. Pyi^A. testd subMpond, iavi, albd, mbe^gui- 
IdteraU, hiero aniteo paullh hremorie, buiaeuminaio'mar- 

gine rectiusqulo, deglM, wmimM 

efermide tenutjiomed, arlits vifluiind, omdst drgtntM, Maid: 
long, i'6,ldt. 1*4, ah. $*1 poll. 
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Hah. ad Sinum Nocoiyo, America Centralis. 

Found in sand banks at low water.—O. B. S. 

Cythehea pannosa. Cyth. testd obovatd, crassiusculd^ Ifcvi, alhi- 
cantt! maculis strigis lineisve angulatis luridis ohscur^ pictd ; 
apicibus suhprominentibvLS: long. 1*15, lat. 0*6, alt, O'd poll. 

Hah. ad oras Chilenses. (Coquimbo.) 

Found in sandy mud at low water.—G. B. S. 

Cytherea pallksoens. Cyth. testd obovatd, tenui,pallid^ lutescente, 
Itevi, concentric^ striaid; latere aniico breviore, apicibus sub- 
prominulis ; intHs alba; impressione cordiformi anticd elongatd, 
distinctd: long. 1*4, lat. 0*8, alt, 1*1 poll, 

Hab. ad Insulam Annaan. 

Found in coral sand.—G* B. S. 

Cytiiekea inconspicua. Cyth. testd obovatd, crassiusculd, Itevi, aU 
hidd, concentric^ striatd, striis exilissimis, epidermide tenuissimd, 
pallidh subfuscd; apicibus subprominulis ; impressione cordi¬ 
formi anticd ovatd, inconspicud: long. 1*2, lat. 0*65, alt. 1* 
poll. 

Hah. ad Paytam, Peruvifle. 

Found in sandy mud at low water.—G. B. S. 

Cythkrea modesta. Cyth. testd ovatd, crassiusculd, lavi, con- 
centrice sulcatd, sulcis obsoletiusculis; albd fusco et fusco^purpu- 
rascente varid ; apicibus subprominulis ; latere postico longiore, 
declivi: long, 0"9, lat. 0*5, alt. 0*7 poll. 

Hab. ad Xipixapi, Americas Meridionalis* 

Found in sandy mud in from nine to eleven fatkoms.—G. B. 8. 

("ythekea pectinata, var. immaculate. Cyth. pectinata, testd pal- 
lescente unicolore, intHs lutescente. 

Hab. ad Insulas Oceani Pacifici. (Lord Hood’s Island, one of the 
Paumotu group.)—G. B. S. 

Specimens were exhibited of numerous Thrushes^ chiefly inhabit-' 
ants of the Himalayan Mountains and of India; and Mr. Gould, at 
the request of the Chairman, brought them under the notice of the 
Meeting, principally with the view of indicating those of the former 
district as constituting a new form in the family MerulidcCf 
which he proposed the generic name 

Iantuocikcla. 

/Sosfrum fer^ ut in CinelosomcUe et Turdo aed magis robustum : 
fnandihuld anperiore ad basin aetigeri. 

Metres basides, ovalea, 

A las bteyes, coneawr xotundatss; remigibua 7m4que loogiori- 
bus, omnibus mollihua. 

Caiicb>.«nl»elQngata* ooncava^ rotundata; rectricibiis moliibus. 

Tam elon^fidi, rolbwti* 

^ fitslkm d^itiim inadittm ucgiie fort! sub- 

scquali munitus. 
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Typus genericus« Cinclosoma ocellatum^ Vig* 

Montlum Ilimalaycc Incol^e, 

The chief distinguishing characteristics of the genus lanthoclncla 
are the comparative length of the tarsus ; the length of the hinder 
toe^ and the great length of the claw by which it is terminated; the 
roundnoss, concavity, softness, and yielding character of the winj^s 
and tail; and the peculiar fullness, lightness, and downiness of the* 
whole of the plumage, and particularly of that of the back and rump. 
The downy nature of the covering is alluded to in the generic name. 

The following species may be referred to it. 

1. IaNTIIOCINCLA OCELLATA, 

Cinclosoma occllatum, in Proc. Comm, Set, ZooL Sov.^ 

Part /. p, 55, — Gould, Cent, Him, Birds, PL xx, 

2, Ianthocincea variegata. 

Cinclosoma variegatuni, in Proe, Comm, Set. Zool. 

Part I, p, 56, — Gould, CeM, Him, Birds, PL xvi, 

3, IaNTHOCINCLA ERYTiiaOCEPHALA. 

Cinclosoma erythrocephalum, Pig., in Proc. Comm. Sci, Zool. 
Soc; Part I, p. 171. — Gould, Cent, Him, Birds, PI. xvii. 

4. Ianthocincla SQUAMATA. lauth. hrunrtea, plumis lunula ntgrd 
ad apicem notatis; uropygio sordide castaneo; alls caudaqia 
nigris, rectricihus ad apicem ochraceo-Jlcivis, 

Long. tot. Q^ unc.; rostri, 1; alee, 4; caudee, 44; tarsi, 1,4 . 

Rostrum tarsit^uc brunnei* 

The inner webs of each of the primaries and the outer edges of 
the first seven of them are margined w^ith a light silvery grey; the 
secondaries have the same parts of a dull ochre yellow becoming 
more ferruginous towards the shoulders. 

.5. Iantiiocincla chrysoptera. Janth, saturate brunnc^centi-^ 
cinerca, alls fascia castaned notatis; fronte, facie, gutiure, auri^ 
busque sordide cmereo-alben{ibus; vertice nuchdque nitid^ ferrU” 
gineis ; scapularibus pectoreque arenaceo^-rubris, hoc saturatiore, 
plumis lunuld castaned ad apicem notatis; caudd s^rh saturate 
aureo-olivaced, injrd brunned; remigum pogoniis externis nitida 
aureo-oUvaccis, 

Long. tot. 10 —IO 4 unc.; rostri, 4 ; aLe, 4 ; caud^, 5 ; tarsi, I 4 , 

Rostrum pedesque brunnei. 

The specimens exhibited of this and the preceding species were 
recently presented to the Society, with other selected Birds, by Sir 
Philip Grey Egerton. 

6 . Ianthocincla rufogularis. Janth, suprd olivacea, postice et 
ad caudam rufescenti tincta, plumis nigro apiculatls; oertice fas* 
cidque alarum medid nigris; strigd a rieiu ad iumhm juguloyue 
al^; guld ^rissoque rujis; pectore sordidb albescente hunneo-^ 
.mjgrieante-maculato t ffentre hrunneicentt-^cinereo ; rectricihus 
prope apicem rufo^castaneum nigro fasemits. 

Long, toti rostri, 1 • aLe, S 4 ; caudee, 44; tarsi, 1|:; 

Rostrum davescenti-brunneum ; pedes brunnei* 

The -end^ i)f the secondaries are handed with black, and their ex¬ 
ternal margin is silvery white. 





April 14* 1835. 

N. A. Vigors* Esq., in the Chair. 

Mr, Gould, at the request of the Chairman, exhibited, from the 
eollection of the President, the Karl of Derby, a specimen of a spe¬ 
cies of Toucan, which he regarded as hitherto undescribed. It be¬ 
longs to the same group with the other grooved^hillcd Tourans, and 

(‘oiisequcutly referrible to the genus recently proposed by Air. 
(tould (Ptoccedings, Part II. p. 147), under the name of Aalacu- 
i'hijHchui^, lie pointed out the charaeters which distinguisli it from 
the other species of the genus, and proposed for it tlie name of 

AuLACoKiiYiVcnus DrmBiANiis. Aul. viridls, supra in subaureum, 
ad occiput in CTruleum vergens ; ptUis inforioribas JJarascendhus; 
rcctricihus dnahvs intennediis hrvnneo apinilatis; gidd alhidci. 

l^ong. tot. 14 J —15 unc.; rostri, aJee, 5; caud(c 5. 

Desck. Rostrum robustum, magis quam in congencribus angu- 
latum, ad basin (nisi culmiuis) lined albd ciuctuni, nigrum in casta- 
iieum auticfci postic^ejue transiens. Orbitir rnfescentes. Pedes satu¬ 
rate plumbei. 

Mr. Gould remarked that the coloming of the e.xtremities of the 
tail-feathers would Jilone suffice to clistiiiguisli from each other the 
four species at present known in this genus. In Aid, sulcatus the 
tips of the tail-feathers are not marked by any peculiar colour: in 
Jul. Derbianus, the two, and in AuL htPinatopygus, the four, inter¬ 
mediate tttii-feathers are tipped with browm ; while in Aul. pirasinus 
the wliole of the tail-feathers are tipped with brownish red. 

The exhibition was resumed of the hitherto undescribed Shells 
contained in the collection of Mr. Cuming. Those brought at the 
present Aleeting under the notice of the Society were accompanied 
by characters by Mr. G. B. Sowerby. They consisted of the fol¬ 
lowing species and varieties of the 

Genus Monoceror. 

Monocehos iMBRicATUM, VEF. Costis transversis, confertis, nunie- 
Tosis, imbricato-squamosis, squamulis fert obsoletis * long, 2*2, 
lat. 1 -3 poll. 

Hab, apud Terra del Fuego. 

Found on rocks.—G. B. S. 

Monoceros cbassilarrum, var. album. Testd totd albdz long, 2*, 
lat, 1*4. 

Hah, apud Valparaiso. 

Found on rocks at low w*ater.—G. B. S. 

No. XXVIII. pRocRsnixcis or thr Zoological fSociiTT. 
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Monockros COSTATT3M. Mou, tesM ovntdy crassd, alhicante cas- 
taneo sttffusd; anfractibus convcTts^ spiraliter costath, costis sub^ 
squainosis; spird hrevi; lahro crassOf exius mbvastaneOt inths 
mguloso ; denie basalt hrexn : long, 1 *3, lat, 0 9 poll. 

Hah. ad oras Chilise. (Conception.) 

Found under stones at low water.—G. B. S. 

Monoceros cymatum. Sow. Mon. testd ovatd^ crassd, rvgosd, 
fused nigro alhidoque strigatd et variegatd; anfrnctibus quutuor 
venfricosis, rugis ultimi quatuor vel qtdnque latis, obfusis, spira- 
libus; spird exscrtiusculd; labro crassn. ext us shmoso, ini us den-m 
taiOy dentihus 4—0 albis: long. 1*7, /«/. 1*1 poll. 

Monoceros cymatum, Sow., in Tankerville Catalogne, No. 1888. 

Buccinum cymatum, Solander, MS. i/ted. 

Icon. Monoceros lugnbre. Sow., Genera of Shells, No. V.f. 3.— 
Wood, Suppl. t. 4. llueeinnm, f. 11. 12. 

Hub. ad littora Californiensia. 

Several rows of wliite teetli may be seen to remain within the 
aperture, each of which h-ie formed the inner edge of tlu* outer li)» 
at tlie })articular period of grow’th to which it resj)ectivelr belonged. 
—G. B. S. 


Monooeros ACUMiNATTTAf. Mou. tcsfd ovuto^neumhiald, erassins- 
culd, fuscescente ; anfractibus quinque vel sex, rentrieosis, .‘fp/- 
raliler eostmllatis, eostellis wierslitlisque squnfnuHferis dee as ^ 
suits ; labro extus fuseo, iatus albo, Iwvi; spird elongaid, ueumi- 
natd: long. 2*, /«/. 1*1 po//. 

Hab. ad oras Cliilia?. (B^divia.) 

lliis may be only a variety of Mon. imhricatum. —G. B. S. 

Monoceros GLOBTruus, Mon. testd snbglobosd, eastaned, Ireei, 
crassiusculd; spird acuminaid ; anfractibus qvatuor vel qvinque, 
nltimo maxhno, ventrieosisshno; labro inf its subhicrassato, albo, 
margine externo castaneo : long, 1*4, lat. 1* poll. 

Hab. ad oras Chilise. (Maul6.) 

Found in the clefts of rocks.—G. B. S. 

Monoceros punctulatum, Gray. Mon. testd ovuid, crassd, larvi- 
gatd, albidd punctulis uumerosis casianeis spiralitcr seriatis pietd; 
labro inerassato, extiis crenulaio, albo, intiis denlalo ; dentibvs 
quinque obtusis, albidis; nperturd inths fusccsevntv: long. 1*1, 
hit. 0*65 poll. 

Hab. ad Insulam Cocos, Occani Pacifici Septentrionalis. 

Found on the rocks.—G. B. S. 

Monoceros unicarinatum. Mon. testd ovato^oblongd, crassius¬ 
culd, albicante fusco variegatd ; anfractibus quatuor vel quinque, 
spiraliter costafis, intersiitiis eoncinnt^ deintssafis, carind unied 
postied; labri margine crenulaio, inihs Ittevi: long. 0*8, lat, 0'5 
poll. 

Hab. 
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Monockros citrinum. Mon, testd ovatd, crassd, la vi, citrimi; 
apice acumiriato; anfractibys quinque^ superioribus plprnmquv uni-^ 
carinatist carind obtusd, ultimo glbboso ; labro phrumqvf^ 

loivii (Btaie milts dentato, dentibvs validis, alhis: long, 1*4, lat. 1* 
poll, 

Variat anfractu ultimo transversim cosiellafOt costellis squamulosis. 

Hab, apud Coquimbo. 

Found in the crevices of rocks.—G. 15. S. 

Specimens were exhibited of various HymenojUcrous Insects, partly 
from the collection of the Uev. F. W. Hoj)e, and partly from that 
of Mr. Westwood. They were accompanied by characters by Mr. 
W estwood. 


Genus Plagiocera, Klug, Jahrh.fur 1834. 

Plagiocera Ai'icALite. Flag, fulvo-lutcscens ; capite viridi-nigro, 
antennis nigris ; pod thus albidis, apice tnrsoriim fusco ^ abdominis 
segmentis qua/aot* apicalibus purpureo-nigris ; ulis flnvidis, stig- 
mate apieeque late fnscis, 

Antennarurn, nervorum alarum, et unguium structura ut in Flag, 
thoracicii. 

Long, corji. lin. 74- Exj). alar. lin. lb. 

Hob, in AmericA, Mcriclionali. Rio Janeiro.—In Mus. Dom. Hope. 

Ohs, Genus Flaqiocera Cimbicidas cum Hulotomidis urct^ con- 
jungit. 

Genus Prionopelma, fVestw, (Fam. Ckalcididcc,) 

Caput latum, antic^ subtridentatum. 

Antcnnai 1 l-articuluta^; articulis 2do et 3tio fere mqualibus, mi- 
nutis, reliquis 8 longitudinc sensini decrcscentibus. 

Abdomen subsessile, oviductu corpore fere du])lo longiore, vagi- 
uulis jnlosis. 

Pedes graciles, intermediis crassioribus cum tibiis paullo curvatis, 
calcari valido armatis, tursis intermediis dilatatia. 

Obs, Genus Callimomem (oviductu cloiigato) cum Eupelmo (pedi- 
bus intermediis) conjungen.^i. 

Obs. Genus Phlehopenes, Perty (Del. An. Art, Bras., 3.), cum Cal- 
limomi fortes conjungendum. 

Prion, viridis. Prion, aureo-viridis purpurco nilens ; ubduminr 
nitido ; femoribus viridi-nigris, tibiis tarsisqne obsenrioribus, gv- 
niculis pedum intermediorum albidis; antennis nigris ; alis palUd'e 
fulvescentihus, in medio paullo obscurioribns, nervis fuscis. 

Long. corp. lin. 34; oviductus, 5*. Exp. alar. lin. 6, 

Hob, in Brasilia.—In Mus. Dom. Hope. 

Genus Fcknus, Fab, 

. Fcknus Australis. Feen, piceo-niger, punctatissimus, thorace vario¬ 
losa; capite anii(^, thoracis abdominisque lateribus, rorporeque toto 
subtxjisptceo-ferrugineis; antennis nigris; pedibuspiceo ferrugineis. 
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fmtitkribus suprd. lined nltjrd notatis; niandibulis elongatis, eimilitcr 
dentaiis, dente valido interno basali, dentibusque trihus parvis ante 
apicem positis ; alls vir coloratis apicibus nonnihil infuscatis. 

Long. corp. liu. 7^^. Exp, alar. 9. 

Ilab. in Nova Hollandid.—In Mus. Westw. 

(ieiiu;s Tuohacantiia, Latr. 

Thoracantiia flabellata. Thor, nigro^coerulea, nitida; srutcllo 
abdomen long^ svperanie, nitidissimo, acutissimo, ad apicem in 
tpinas duas graciUimas desinenfe^ longitudinaliter striato; thorace 
transvei'sim striato ; alls sitb smtello omnino occultatis ; antennis 
nigris l^^-^articulatis^ articidis duobus basalibus fulvis, 7*eliquis 
nigris et singulis (ultimo elongato ercepto) ramum longvm cmit- 
tentibus ; pedibus fuhis. 

Long. corp. (?cntello incluso) liii. 2l. 

Hub. in Brasilia.—In Mns. Dom. Swainsoii. 

Genus CampyloniiX, Westw. (Fam. Proctotrupida:.) 

Caput latum, oculis valdt^ prominulis, froute emarginato. 

Ayitenna: ^ graciles, eloiigata?, apicem versus parum incrassala*. 

Thorax valde elongatus, continuus, collare longius quam latum. 

Metathorax longus, bicanaliculatus. 

Pedes antici 'falde clongati, raptorii, tarsorum unguiculis niaxiims 
recurvatis. 

Alarum nervi ut in gcncre Anteonc. 

Abdomen ovtile. 

Obs. a genere Gonaiopo dilFert thorace continue et alato, ab An- 
ieone thoracis et antennarum structure. 

CAMi'viiONVX Ampi LiciFORMis. Camp. Jiiger, punctaius; abdotninc 
ItBvi nitido / antennis (nisi ad basin), pedibus (nisi femoribus et 
tibiarum apice), collaris lateribus, murginihusqve segmentorum 
abdominaliwn testaceo-rufescentibus ,* capite antie'e obscure Jlavcs- 
eente ; alis brevibus pallide fiaveseentibus, f asciis duabus fuscis 
ornatis. 

Long. corp. lin. 4. Exp. alar. lin. 3. 

Huh. “humi luco de Feuillent, 8 Julii, 1807/' prope villam 
■‘liyons” Gallue.—In Mus. C-ora. De Jeanii. 

Genus Trigonalys, Westw. 

Caput magnum, planum, anticti latius. 

Mandibuliv validee, 3-dentata*. 

Palpi elongjiti. 

Antenna: capitis cum thorace longitudine, graciles, filiformes, aci 
apicem attenuata?, 24-articulat8e. 

Thorax ovatus. 

Abdomen convexum, anticb et postiefe attenuatum, vix i>eduncu- 
latum, apice incurvo. 

Ala: ccllnl4 1 marginali, 4 submarginalibus, quarum im^ma^rc, 



2(ii elongato*trmngulfiri, 3ti& plir^ iiervum 2dum recurrentem 
excipiente. 

Pedes graciles, baud spinosi, tarsis simplicibus, 

Obh. Genus anomaluin familiae dubiae. Cajmt et antennae Lyda, 
abdomen Mutilltp. Alarum nervi fere ut in Myrmosd dispositi, 

Trigonalys mklanoleuca. Tng, nigra, punctata, suhpubcscens , 
capite ant ice ct lateral iter maculisque duabvs parvis posticis, tho^ 
race postice, ahdominisqve hasi albis; alls anticis in medio fuscis. 

Long. corp. lin. 4. Exp. alar. lin. 7. 

Hah. in Americ^L Meridionali. Haliia.—In Mus. Brit, et Westw. 
Communicavit Dom. Turner. 

Genus Diamma, Westw. (Fam. Mutillidee.) 

Corpus oblongum, nitidum, aptorum. 

Caput subhorizontfJe, fere rotundatum. 

Mandibulw clongatae, curvatae, graciles, dentibus tribua minutis in- 
terms. 

Antermw bre%'es, convolutae. ad apicem graciliores. 

Thorax elongatus, binodosus. 

Abdomen elong?itura, convexum, segmentis basalibus subcoarctatu. 

Pedes breviusculi, sjjinosi. 

Gas. Genus Mynnecodi affine. 

Diamma bk’OLor. Diam. niger, jrurpurco cyaneoque nitens; an- 
tennis, pedibvs, mandibuUsque rvfis, his ad apicem nigris. 

Long. corp. lin. 9^. 

Hah. in Novd Hollandii.—In Mus. Westw. 

Genus Meria, III. 

1. Mkria Klogii. Mer. iota nigra, nitida; alls nigris, dimidio api- 
cali purpurascente ; collari ohlongo-quadrato ; scuio mesothoracico 
lineis quaiuor brexdbus hngitudinalibus impresso; metathorace 
scabroso; abdomme nitidissimo, elongato ; alis cellulis submaryi- 
nalibus completis tantvm duabus [2dd triangulari minutissirnd in 
Meriis veris pedunculate, in hac specie obliteratd ']; aculeo longis- 
simo. 

Long, corp, lin. 9-f. Exp. alar. iin. 12. 

Hab. apud Sierra Leone,—In Mus. Dom. Hope. 

2. Meria SrixoLiK. Mer. nigra, nitida ; capite rufo, ore antennis- 
que nigris; abdomme utrinque maculis tribus parvis albis; alis 
/useis, dimidio apicali ohscuriore iridescente; tarsispiceis; alarum 
nervis ut in Meriis veris. 

Long. corp. lin, 74. Exp. alar, lin, IO 4 . 

Hab. apiul Sierra Leone.—In Mus. "Westw. Communicavit Dom. 
Hope. 

3. Meria Millkfolii, St. Farg. S( Serv., in Encycl. Meth., x. 
394 ., a Klugio sub nomine Mer. nitidulw, anno 1810, in tomo 2do 
libri ‘ Bcitriige zur Naturkunde* dcscripta. 
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4. Mehia nuFivENTiiia, King, loc, cit,, tab, iv, fig, 7. 

5. Meria Latbkillei, Fabr., (Bcthyllua). Tij^iia tripunctuta, 
Panz. Taclius sta])hylinus, Jvr. 

6. Mbria DiMiDiATA, Spi/i, (TacliuB). 

Obs. Meria dichroa, Perty, Del, An. Art. Bras., t. 27. /. 13, 
haud congenerica. 

The following Notes, extracted by Sir Robert Heron, Bart., from 
his Journal, were read. 

1814.—For a good many years I have attended to the habits of 
Peafowl, and for the last eleven have written down my observations. 
I find the individuals to differ as much in temj)er as human beings: 
some arc willing to take care of tlie young ones of otliers, whilst 
some have jmrsued and killed them, and this wdicther they had a 
brood of their own or not. Some cocks have assisted in the care of 
young ones, whilst others have attacked them. An early hen fre¬ 
quently has a brood herself the next year. Age makes no difference 
in the number of the brood. I have had six from a hen a year old, 
and one from an old hen. Tlie hens have frequently a gi*eat pre¬ 
ference to a ])articular j^eacock. Uliey w'ere all so fond of an old pied 
cock, that one year, w'hen he w'us confined in view, they wx*re con¬ 
stantly assembled close to the trclliec w^alls of his prison, and would 
not suffer a japanned peacock to touch them. On his being let out in 
the autumn, the oldest of the hens instantly courted him, and ol)- 
tained proofs of his love in my presence, llic next year he was shut 
up in a stable, and the hens then all courted his rival; for the ad¬ 
vances in these birds are idways made by the female. 

I'he japanned breed are, I believe, a variety originating in Kn- 
gland. In Lord Brownlow’s numerous breed of common, wdiite, and 
jiied, the japanned suddenly, in my memory, appeared amongst them. 
The same thing hajipened in Sir J. Trevelyan’s flock of entirely the 
common sort; also in a breed of common and pied given by Lady 
Chatham to Mr. Tlioroton*; and in both cases to the extinction of 
the previously existing breed. 

1821~2.—A black Poland cock, belonging to my friend and neigh¬ 
bour Mr. Kendall of Barnsley, was seized last winter, near the house, 
by a fox, but his screams being heard by the servants, he w'as res¬ 
cued, desperately wxunded, with the loss of half his feathers. In time 
the remainder of his feathers came off, and he is now become per¬ 
fectly white. Tliis seems to have some relation to the human hair 
becoming white at once from fear. 

1827.—Mr. Reid, near York, has tw^o Water Tortoises, brought 
over from the siege of Bcllcisle, which commenced in 1761 ; one of 
them, having wandered, was missing for sixteen years, when it w'us 
found on cleaning out another pond. They are both alive, and very 
tame. 

1833, April 20.—Tliis morning I found a large white Gold-fish 
in great distress. A huge male toad hud fastened itself upon the 



head and shoidders of the fisli. On reinovinf^ the toad, the fish swam 
away, apparently unhurt. 

Colonel Sykes read a paper ** On the Quaih and Hcmijjodii of 
India,*’ whieh he illustratccl by the exhibition of a very extensive 
series of those Birds, belonging i>artly to his own collection, which 
was made in Dukhun, and partly to that of the Society, which has 
been enriched by specimens from various Indian localities. 

'n\e author prefaces his descriptions of the species by some ge¬ 
neral obscrv'ations on generic distinctions and characters, and illus¬ 
trates bis remarks by commenting on some of the genera and species 
constituting the genus Tetrao of Tiiimams and his followers, lie 
shows that the form of beak alone is inadequate as a mark of ge¬ 
neric distinction, and that the form, and number, and size of the 
toes and nails, are not always of themselves to be regarded as suffi- 
chmt for generic characters. Passing to the characters derivcable 
from the combined consideration of the beak and feet, oji which 
llrisson’s system was founded, be remarks on some incongruous 
associations which w'crt* thereby occasioned. Size, the most conve¬ 
nient mode (in his estimation) of distingui.vliing the Quails from the 
Partridges, cannot, he remarks, be admissible as affording adequate 
grounds for generic distinction. Habits, also, present many difh- 
cultios in defining associations into genera; those* assigned by au¬ 
thors to an entire group belonging frequently to only one or a few 
of the species included in it, while in some cases, such as that of 
tlie common Quail, the habits differ in differcni. localities ; tiiat bird 
being in Europe migratory, while in India (and probably in China 
also) it is stationary : its solitary habits, except at a particular sea¬ 
son, are preserved in India, but its evident congener, the Cot. tex- 
tUis, never flushed without a second being found within a few 
paces. Plumage, although in many genera thei’c is an evident ten¬ 
dency to assume a particular livery, is evidently unsuitalde for ge¬ 
neral adoptum as affording adequate grounds for generic distinction, 
however useful it may be in the discrimination of species. 

After passing in raj)id review the genera adopted l)y M, Tem- 
minck in the family of Tetraonidoi, and offering brief remarks on the 
validity of the several groups. Colonel Sykes proceeds to state that 
having felt himself disappointed in his attempts to form a just and 
precise estimate of generic differences from external characters only, 
lu' sought in internal organization, in the form of the tongue, and in 
the colour of the irides for additional guides and evidences of affini¬ 
ties or dissimilarities. As regards the former of these, he turned his 
attention ])rincipally to the stomach, the caca, the proportional length 
of the caca to the intestine, and the proportional length of the in¬ 
testine to the body. Notes of these several particulars, as observ’^ed 
by him in India in nearly two hundred species of animals, are now 
ill his possession; from which he extracts and arranges in a tabular 
form such as relate to the Quails and Hemipodii, and, by way of 
further illustration, such also as relate to some s]>ccics of Perdix, 
Francolinus, Columba, and Ptcroclcs. 



(^olontl Sykes then describes in detail the following species, ac¬ 
companying his descriptions by observations on their habits^ and on 
such other points connected with them as appear to him to be in¬ 
teresting. 

Genus Coiurnijt. 

1 . Coturnix dactylisonanff, Mey. 

2. Coturnix textilis, Temm. 

3 . Coturnix erythrorhyncha, Sykes, in Proc. Comm, Sci. Zool. 

Soc., Part II. p. 153.—(Perdix, Mey.) 

4. Coturnix Argoondaht Sykes, Ibid.—(Perdix, Mey.) 

6. Coturnix Pentah, Sykes, Ibid.—(Perdix, Mey.) 

Genus Hemipodius. 

6 , Hemipodius pugnax, Temm. 

7. Hemipodius Taigoor, Sykes, Ibid., p. 155. 

ft. Hemipodius Dussumier, Temm. 
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April 28, 1835. 

William Yarrell, Esq., in the Chair, 

The Chairman exhibited a portion of the vertebral column of a 
Sole, Solea vulgaris, Cuv., which had been sent to him by Sir Tho¬ 
mas Phillipps, Bart., for the purpose of illustrating the manner in 
which reunion takes place after fracture of the long spinous processes 
of the caudal vertebra. Each end of the fractured bones is enlarged, 
and appears to have l>ecome a new centre of ossification, from whence 
processes have been sent out to join the neighbouring one; and 
where, as in this instance, several adjoining bones have partaken of 
the injury, the new processes have, in more than one place, united 
the broken portion, not to that wdth which it was originally con¬ 
nected, but to the bone immediately preceding or following it: the 
new bone exhibiting no appearance of disease, but possessing alto¬ 
gether a healthy character. 

Mr. Gray exhibited a specimen of a Toad, which he had recently 
received from Swan River, whence it was sent to him by Joseph 
Wright, Esq. Believing it to be hitherto undescribed, he charac¬ 
terized it as the 

Bombinatok Australis. Bomb, brunneus; froute, superciliis, guitis 
dorsi sparsis, vittd lumhari, maculd ad basin artuum alterdque ad 
basin pedum, maculisque majoribus in'egularihus mentalibus ven- 
tralibusque flavis. 

Hab. in Australia. 

Tlie back is generally smooth, and has some small smooth tuber¬ 
cles arranged along it in longitudinal series. The toes are four in 
number on the anterior feet, and five on the posterior; they are 
slender, free, and unequal, 

Mr. Gray remarked, that the form of Toad to which the name of 
Bombinator has been given had not previously been met with beyond 
the limits of Europe; and added, that this Australian species agreed 
with the European, not only in the essential characters of the group, 
but in the tone and nature of its eolouring, and was only specifically 
distinguishable by the mode in whicli the markings were ^stributed 
on its surfrice, 

Mr. Gray also exhibited some specimens of the genus Echinus, as 
restricted by Lamarck and modem authors; and proceeded to ex¬ 
plain his views with regard to it» subdivision into what he consi-^ 
dears four natural genera, adapted to facilitate the distinction of the 
species of tins extensive group. He regards distinction as of the 

more importance, in as much as some of the characters which had been 
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used for this purpose, such as the number of the tessera:, and of the 
pores in the ambulacra, have been found to be inconstant; the nxun- 
ber of these increasing^ as they are now known to do, with the age 
of the specimens. Ha Reposed to divide the Echini as follows: 

Genus 4. Abbacia. 

Corpus depressum. 

Areee ambulacrorum angustissimse: ambulacra angusta, recta, sin- 
gulo e aerie simplioi tesserarum biporosarum superpositarum 
effbrmato« 

Tesserae ovariales et interovariales mediocres. 

Anus valvis quatuor spiniferis tectus. 

This genus corresponds with EcHnus section A. of M. de Blain* 
ville, and contains Arbacia pustulosa (Echinus pustulosus, Lam.), 
Arb, punettdata (Ech, punctulatus, Lam.), 5cc. 

Genus 2. Sax/Snia. 

Corpus subsphsencum. 

Areae ambulacrorum angustissimae: ambulacra angusta, recta, sin- 
gulo e serie simplici tesserarum biporosarum 8 uperj) 08 itarum 
efformato. 

Tesserae ovariales et interovariales maximsc. 

Anv^ subexcqptricus. 

This genus is known only in the fossil state, and has hitherto even 
been confounded with Cidaris, but its tubercles are not pierced. It 
comprehends Salenia scutiger (Cidaris scutiger, Munst., Goldf. Pe- 
tref., t. 49. f. 4.—^Park., Org. Rem., t. 12. f. 13.; Echinus petali- 
ferus, Desm.) and two or three other allied species in Mr, Gray’s 
collection. 

Genus 3. Echinus. 

Corpus plus minusve depressum. 

Areae ambulacrorum latitudine dimidium arearum extraambula* 
cralium sequantes: tessera ambulacrales tripliciter biporosse. 

Tessera ovariales et interovariales mediocres. 

Anus subcentralis^ squamosus; squamis spiniferis. 

The ambulacral tessera in this genus may be regarded as being 
each composed of three doubly pierced pieces: of these the upper 
is placed in the middle of the upper edi^ of the tessera; the.next 
below it, on the middle of the outer edge; and the lowest on the 
lower part of the inner edge of the plate i so that when ^ plates 
are together, forming the ambulacra, the pores appear to form oblique 
lines, each composed of three double porer» the inner upper double 
pore of each line belonging to the plate alxWe the other two double 
pom. ' . 

This genus contains the sectionsB^. C/ E;aiidG. of M. de Blaxn<« 
epecies may be divided into tWo very distinct secdoiw^ 
thuil: - ^ 
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1« Amhulacris angustioribus : ports mediocribus approximaiis, 

a. Ore suhintegro. 

Of this section Ech, esculentus may be regarded as the type. 

On this species Mr. Gray incidentally remarked that it is extremely 
variable in shape, becoming very high and snbconical in the adult age, 
when it is Ech. Melo, Lam.; and being Often subangular, in which 
condition it is Ech. subangulosus, Bjusd. 

b. Ore profandb inciso. 

Ech. eweaoatus, Lam.; Ech. PiUolus, Lam.; he. 

2 . Amhulacris latis : ports mter se tuber cults parvis sejunctis 
ore b^inciso. 

Ech. ventricosuss Lam.; he. 

Genus 4. Echinometra. 

Corpus plus minusve depressum, nwph oblongum. 

Area ambulacrorum mediocres: tessera ambulacrales quinquariam 
vel ultra Inporosse. 

Tessera ovariales et interovariales mediocres. 

Anus subeentralis, squamosus; squamis scepe spiniferis. 

In this genus the ambulacral plates may be considered as being 
composed of five or more doubly pierced pieces, which form an 
arched line round tlie outer edge of the tessera, with a single pair 
of pores at its lower inner angle. 

The spines with which the species of this genus are furnished are 
often of very unequal size, and l^ey are of very variable form, some 
of the larger ones being very long, as in Echinometra trigonaria ; 
and others very short and truncated, as in Ech. atrata. 

Mr. Gray stated that he had formerly separated from the Echini 
some of the species of this genus which are peculiar for their oblong 
form, and that the genus so proposed by him had been adopted by 
M. de Blainville; but a much more extended examination has con¬ 
vinced him that individuals of the same species vary from roundish to 
oblong: and, therefore, having observed many round species agree¬ 
ing with oblong ones in the peculiar character of the ambulacra, he 
has united them to the former, under the same name. It is to be 
remm^ked, as throwing doubt on the bilaterality of the Echinida. 
attempted to be established by M. Agassiz, that the spongy ovarial 
plate which that gentleman regarded as the mark of the hinder part 
of the Echinida, is always placed on one side or the other of the 
loi^r axis of the oblong species. 

Ttus genus will contain sections D. and F. of M. dc Blain¬ 
ville, as well as the Echinometra of that author, and many new spe¬ 
cies which are as yet undescribed. 

Mr. Gray subsequently exhibited a specimen of a new genus of 
Corals, which he h^ recently reemved ^m the* coast of Montserrat 
in the West Indies, lire coi^ in question is formed almost entirely 
of rather large transparent rough fusiform spicula, which are irre- 
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gularly placed side by side along the stems, and are imbedded in the 
animal matter; the spicula are so abundant as to render the coral 
very hard, and to give it much of the appearance of a mass of arra- 
goiiite» of which it has also the form, its stem is irregularly cylin¬ 
drical, rather crooked, and slightly tapering; it throws oflf a rather 
thinner branch a little below the middle of the main stem; and both 
the main stem and its branch end in a hemispherical head, the upj)er 
surface of which is covered with forty or fifty rather large conical 
tubercles, each terminating in a small central mouth. These tuber¬ 
cles are formed of spicula resembling those of the stem, the points 
of which arm the apices of the cones. The central cones are the 
largest and most distinct, and the marginal ones arc smaller, and 
more or less confluent, liie stem when broken exhibits similar spi¬ 
cula and a few internal cells, but it has no distinct central aHs : the 
conical tubercles of the head are hollow, and they doubtless inclose 
and give exit through their central mouths to the Polypes which fonn 
the coral* 

This coral appears to be most nearly allied to the genus Zenia (of 
which Alcyonium floridum of Bsper is the type), and agrees with it 
111 having no distinct tmst and in having the whole surface covered 
with large spicula, and the Polypes protruded from tubular cells at 
the end of the branches. It diflPers, however, from that genus in 
its spicula being much more abundant, and the coral consequently 
more solid, and by no means spongy \ and in being less branched, 
with the polype-cells forming a hemispherical head, instead of a 
bunch of small branches. For these reasons Mr. Ghray is led to con¬ 
sider it as forming a new genus, which, until the animal is known, he 
IS induced to place next to Zenia, with the following characters ; 

Genus NiUAniA. 

CoralUum fixum, cylindricum, subramosum, subHolidum, spiculis 
caleareis dens^ indutum; apice capitato, hcmisphserico, e pa- 
piilis conicis inmqualibus spiculiferis formato. 

Nxbalxa Occidektalis. Nid* corailio albido, subrumoso, 

Hab, in littore Oceaui Atlantici apud Montserrat in Indifi Occi- 
dentali* 

'rhe specimen described is now' in tlie collection of the British 
Museum, 
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May 12, 1835. 

N. A. Vigors, Esq., in the Chair. 

A letter was read, addressed to the Secretary by P. L, Strachan, 
Esq., and dated Sierra Leone, February 22, 1835. It referred to 
some Alligators sent from that country by the w-riter several months 
since, all of which died on their passage. It also stated that he had 
forwarded to the Society a Mud Turtle (Trionyx?), which, he hoped, 
would prove acceptable. 

A letter was read, addressed to the Secretary by A, MacLeay, 
Esq., Colonial Secretary, New South Wales, dated Sydney, October 
25, 1834. It stated that the writer had, in consequence of the ap¬ 
plication made to him, set on foot inquiries respecting that interesting 
Bird of New Zealand, the Apteryx Australis, Shaw; and that he 
had succeeded in obtaining a skin of it, (destitute, however, of the 
legs,) which he had forwarded to the Society. The specimen was 
exhibited. 

The skin presented by Mr. MacLeay to the Society was obtained 
by him from the Jlev. \V. Yate, who writes to him as follows, dated 
Waimate, March 10, 1834; “About six weeks ago I had one of 
these birds in ray possession, the second I have seen in the Land. 
I kept it nearly a fortnight, and in my absence it died. One of my 
boys took off the skin; the legs rotted off. 1 have very great plea¬ 
sure in sending you the skin as it is. Should I ever meet with an¬ 
other, I will do all I can to preserve it for you. Its food is long 
earth-worms. It strikes with its hill on the ground, and seems to 
know by the sound where its prey lies. It then thrusts its bill into 
the ground, draws up the worm, and swallows it whole and alive. 
They kick very hard, and their legs are remarkably strong for the 
size of the bird. They are very rare in New Zealand, but are found 
in the greatest numbers at Hiku Rangi, the mountain which you 
mention.” 

Mr. MacLeay adds, that he has applied to other friends on the 
subject, and that, should he succeed in procuring further information, 
he will communicate it to the Society. 

He concludes by expressing his intention of forwarding to the 
Society the white-deshed Pigeon of the Colony, which, he conceives, 
would be a great acquisition in England: it is certainly, he says, far 
superior to Partridge. 

No. XXIX. Proceedinos of the Zoological Society^ 
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Colanel Sykes, in illustration of the extended geographical distri¬ 
bution of some species of Birds^ called the attention of the Meeting 
to a collection of Bird^skins, formed at the Cape of Good Hope by 
Captain Spiller, R.A«, and presented by that gentleman to the So¬ 
ciety. The principal object had in view was the demonstration of 
the identity of many species of Birds existing in Southern Africa, 
with those which Colonel Sykes had himself obtained in Dukhun. 
By the juxtaposition of the Cape Birds, and of those killed by him¬ 
self in India, he showed that the following species exist equally in 
both those countries: several of them are also common to Europe. 

Falco Tinnunculus, Linn.—South Africa, India, and Europe. 

Milvus Govinda, Sykes.—South Africa and India. 

Strix Jamnica, Horsf.— Strix flammea, Linn. ? Universal ? 

Alcedo rudis, Linn.—South Africa and India. 

Oriolus melanocephalus, Linn.—South Africa and India. 

Coracias Indica, Linn.—South Africa and India. 

Ufiupa minor, Shaw«—South Africa and India. 

Ctnnyris Mahrattensis, Cuv.—South Africa and India. 

Ardea Caho^, Penn.—South Africa, India, and Europe. 

Nycticorax Europceus, Steph.—South Africa, India, and Europe. 

Limosa Glottoides, —South Africa and India. 

Gallinagp media, Ray.—South Africa, India, and Europe. 

Rhynchtea Capensis, Steph.—South Africa and India. 

Cursorius Asiaticus, Lath.—South Africa and India. 

Himantopus melanopterus, Horsf.—Universal. 

Colonel Sykes remarked that he had previously, while illustrating 
his * Catalogue of the Birds of Dukhun*, read before the Committee 
of Science and Correspondence in 1832, shown the specific identity 
of many European and Indian Birds, especially in the orders Gral- 
latOTes and Natatores. 

“ Some account of a hybrid Bird between the cock Pheasant, Pha* 
sianus Colchicus, Linn., and the grey Hen, Tetrao Tetrix, Ej., by 
Thomas C. Eyton, Esq.,” was read. It was illustrated by the ex¬ 
hibition of the preserved skin of the bird, and also of a drawing 
made from it. 

** For some years past a single grey Hen has been observed in the 
neighbourhood of the Merrington covers, belonging to Robert A. 
Slaney, Esq., but she was never observ^ to be accompanied by a 
block Cock, or any other of her species. In November last a bird 
was shot on the manor adjoining Merrington, belonging to J. A. 
Lloyd, Esq., resembling the black game in some particulars, and the 
Pfieosant in others. In December another bird was shot in the Mer¬ 
rington covers, resembling the former, but smaller: it is now in my 
collection, beautifully preserved by Mr. Shaw of Shrewsbury. 
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The hybrid bird in my possession^ which is a female, may be 
thus shortly described: 

** Tarsi half-feathered, without spurs, of the same colour as in the 
Pheasant, Bill resembling that of the Pheasant^ both in colour and 
shape* Irides hazel. Crown and throat mottled black and brown. 
Neck glossy black, with a tinge of brown. Breast of nearly the same 
colour as that of the cock Pheasant^ but more mottled with black. 
Tail of the same colour as in the grey Hen ; centre tail feathers 
longest; under tail coverts light brown. 

The plumage of this bird is very curious; as some parts of it 
resemble either sex of both black game and Pheasant, 

“ I had an opportunity of examining the body after it was taken 
from the skin, and of comparing it with the black game and the 
Pheasant, 

“ The following are some remarks which I made on its anatomy : 

“ Left'oviduct very imperfect; the ovaries very small; the eggs 
scarcely perceptible, and very few in number. 

“ The sternum approaches nearer to that of tlie black Grouse than 
of the Pheasant ; but the bone is not so massive, the anterior edge 
of the keel is more scolloped, and the bone between the posterior 
scollops is not so broad as in the black game, 

** The os furcatorium is that of the Pheasant^ being more arched 
than in the black game^ and having the flat process at the extre¬ 
mity next the sternum broader. 

“ The •pelvis is exactly intermediate between the two, having more 
solidity, and being both broader and longer than in the Pheasant ; 
but resembling that of the Pheasant in having the two processes on 
each side of the caudal vertebree^ which serve for the attachments of 
the levator muscles of the tail. 


The subjoined Table shows some comparative measurements 
bettveen the hybrid bird in question, the cock Pheasant^ and the 
grey Hen, 



Grey Hen. 

Hybrid Bird. 
Female. 

Male 

Pheasant. 


Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Length of the tarsus .. • ... 

0 

2-* 

0 


0 


Length of the middle toe. 

0 

2tV 

0 

u 

0 


Expansion of the wings 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

44 

Length of the middle tail feathers 

0 

4 

0 

7+ 

1 

7+ 

Length of the intestinal canal from 1 
vent to gizzard. . / 

4 

2 

3 

54 

4 

0 

Length from the vent to the caeca 

0 

6 

0 

54 

0 

44 

liength of the caeca .. 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

84 


Mr. Gray exhibited, from his own collection, specimens of a Corals 
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known to some of tlje English residents at Canton by (he name of 
the Glass Plant, He stated that it appeared to him to be most 
nearly related to Gorgonta^ although it differed widely from that 
genus by its axis consisting, not of a single calcareous stem, but of 
a congeries of almost innumerable siliceous filaments, slightly twisted 
together into the form of a rope. Each of these filaments, however, 
IS composed, like the stem of Gorgoniay of very numerous concentric 
tantince^ which are easily separated from each other by exposure to 
heat, such as the flame of a candle, when the fibre splits down one 
side, leaving the inner lammco exposed. Near their upper extre¬ 
mity the filaments have a wrinkled appearance, and are furnished 
with numerous barbs, directed backwards; towards the base they 
taper gradually, and become much attenuated. The crust bearing 
the polypes surrounds the mass of siliceous filaments, and a thin 
portion of it probably envelopes each of the component filaments of 
the rope, as it may be termed: the bark is of a leathery substance, 
and includes a number of small spicula : its outer surface is sandy: 
it is furnished with large, distinct, fiat-topped tubercles, from which 
the polypes are doubfcs emitted, as they are from the somewhat 
similar tubercles of the bark of the genus Eunicea, Towards the 
lower end of the stem the crust is discontinued; and this part is im¬ 
bedded in a species of Sponge, which, if essential to the coral, is, 
however, independent of it, the sponge occurring without the coral, 
but the coral not having yet been found without the sponge. The 
coral seems to \fe affixed only by the intervention of the sponge, and 
is not flattened out at the base, like Gorgonia, for attachment to other 
bodies. In PennaUda, which is affixed by the insertion of its lower 
undilated end into yielding substances, the polypiferous crust is con¬ 
tinued to the extremity of the stem, and does not cease, like that of 
the glass^rope Coral, at the point of immersion. 

Mr. Gray remarked that this Cora/ is peculiar, as being the only 
body, the animal nature of which is undoubted, that is yet known to 
secrete silica; the spicula and axis of all other Corals which have 
fallen under his observation being purely calcareous: he has not, 
however, yet had an opportunity of examining the Gorgonia Briareus, 
the axis of which is described by Ellis as consisting of numerous 
little purple glossy needles, but in the nearly allied Meyonium asbes^^ 
tinum (the spicula of which closely agree with this description) he has 
ascertained that the spicula are calcareous. In the siliceous nature 
of its spicula the Coral in question agrees w^ith some of the Sponges, 
Tethyce, &c, 

Mr. Gray stated that this curious production had occupied much 
of his attention several years since, and that he had delayed the 
publication of his views respecting it, in the hope of being enabled, 
by the acquisition of more copious materials, to clear up some points 
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which did not appear to him to be» at that time> capable of satisfac¬ 
tory elucidation. He characterissed it as the type of a new genus. 

Hyalonbma. 

Coralltum simplex, subcylindricum, ad basin attenuatum et in 
Spongtd immersuni, supra basin cortice coriaceo tuberculato 
tectum; tuberculis sparsis, depressis, polypiferis. Axis e spi- 
culis numerosis, elongatis, filiformibus, subcontortis, siliceis 
constans. 

Polypus ignotus. 

Hyalonbma Sieboldi. 

Hah, apud Japoniam, Dr, Siebold, 

Specimens arc contained in the British Museum, to which they 
were presented by John Reeves, Esq.; in the Museum at Leyden; 
and in the collection of Mr. Gray; the latter having been purchased 
from the Dutch Museum, through the kindness of Dr. De Haen. 
A few fibres of the axis formed part of the Sloanean Collection, 
when it was originally acquired for the British Museum, but their 
nature was altogether unknown. 
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May 26, 1835. 

N. A. Vigors, Esq., in the Chair. 

A letter was read, addressed to Mr. Vigors by Philip Poole, Esq., 
Assistant Surgeon, Madras Medical Establishment, and dated Tra« 
vancore Residency, December 17, 1884. It accompanied a collec¬ 
tion of skins of Mammalia, Birds, and Reptiles, amounting in number 
to upwards of a hundred, which the writer presented to the Society. 
“ The whole of the animals were obtained in the forests about twenty 
miles inland from Kolun or Quilon, in the Travancore country.*’ 
Mr. Poole expresses his readiness to collect other oWects for the 
Society, and calls particular attention to the ** red Mangmstc, of 
which,” he says, I send both male and female : they are considered 
a great curiosity in India, and I have been told that they are only to 
be found in the Travancore country.” 

The several Mammalia contained in Mr. Poole’s collection were 
then exhibited, land Mr. Bennett brought them in succession under 
the notice of the Meeting. The most interesting among them, he 
stated, was the Ichneumon especially referred to by the donor, which 
represented a species hitherto undescribed, and differing remarkably 
from the usual livery of the genus. While the Herpestes fasciatus, 
he observed, deviates from the nearly universal grizzled appearance 
of the fur which charactenzes the Ichneumons generally, and ap¬ 
proaches, by the cross bands of its back and loins, to the markings 
of the Suricate, Ryzeena tetradactyla. Ill., the species from Travan¬ 
core is equally aberrant by the possession of a longitudinal dark 
dash on each side of the neck, which, in some degree, seems to ap¬ 
proximate it in point of colouring, to the Civets, Civetta, Cuv. 

The almost uniform colouring of Mr. Poole’s specimens, which are 
destitute, except on the head, of any grizzled appearance, might 
have been regarded as an additional deviation from the ordinary 
characteristics of the group; but this Mr* Bennett showed, by the 
exhibition of a skin which had still more recently come into the So¬ 
ciety’s possession, is by no means universal throughout the indivi¬ 
duals of the species, the skin last referred to (wmcb is believed to 
have been imported from Bombay) being grizzled, as in the other 
Ichneumons, over the greater part of its surface, and having the uni¬ 
form red colour limited to the extremity of the back and the con¬ 
tiguous part of the tail. Notwithstanding this discrepancy in the 
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colouring, he stated his conviction that the Bombay animal belongs 
to the same species with those from Travancore; agreeing, as they 
do, in the possession of the remarkable dark dash along the sides of 
the neck, in the broad dark tip of the tail and the uniform red of 
its base, and in the general proportions of the body. 

He characterized the species in question as the 

Heupestes viTTicoLMs. Hcrp, gtista aut tuhra; caudd ad basin 
Ttihrd ad aptcem late nigrd; artubus vittdque ah aure ad scapU’^ 
lam ductd nigris* 

Long, corporis cum capite 22 unc.; catuhe (sine pilis), 

Nab, in Indiae Oricntalis partibus Austrum spectantibus. 

Mr* Bennett stated his intention of giving a detailed description 
of this new species in some ** Observations on the genus Herpestest 
Ill.,” which he was about to prepare, and in which he proposed to 
advert to the other Ichneumons in the Society’s possession. He 
added, that a living individual of Herp, fasciattis had lately been, for 
a short time, in the Society’s Menagerie, on its way to the collection 
of the President, the Earl of Derby, at Knowsley. 

A skin was subsequently exhibited of a Mammiferous animal, 
which had lately been added to the Society’s collection, and which 
Mr. Bennett regarded as the representative of a second species of 
his genus Lagotis, He pointed out the marks by which it is distin* 
guished from the species on which the genus was originally proposed 
by him, and which was described in detail in the * Transactions’, 
vol. i. p. 35, and proposed for it, in allusion to one of the most 
striking of them, the name of Lag, palUpes, Its occurrence, he re** 
marked, renders it necessary to diaracterize the two species of the 

Genus Laootis. 

1. Lagotis CoviERi, Benn. Lag, auriculis caput longitudine 
aquantibus; velkre Umgiore; eaudee setis albidisque nigrisque; 
pedibus cinereis. 

Long, corporis cum capite 16 unc.; cauda (praeter piles), 11J ; 
auricul^, 2 ^; pedis postici, 3i, 

Nab, in PeruviSl? 

2, Lagotis PALLIPES, Lag, auriculis capite subbreviortbus; vellere 

brevi; cauda setis ferrugineis; ventre pedtbusque fulvescentibust 
his pallidmihuB, « 

Long, corporis cum capite 15 unc.; caudcc (prmter pilos), 11; 
auricuUe, 2h ; pedis postici, 3. 

Hah, in Chiliae montosis. 

Mr. Bennett stated his intention of preparing, in consequence of 
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the acquisition of this specimen, a short paper, which he proposed 
to entitle Additional remarks on the Genus Lagotu^ with some 
account of a second Species referrible to it«” 

Mr. Reeve exhibited specimens of two Shells^ which he regarded 
as previously uiidescribed, and^compared them with the species most 
nearly related to them, which he also exhibited. 

The first of them is characterized by Mr. Lake as follows: 

CypRiEA suBviRiDis. Cwjp. te$td ovaidf pyriform^ subventricosd; 
dorso convexissimOf suovlridi, Jasciis duabus tribusve latis, fulvo 
brunneoque varie picto; bast convexd, pallida.; margine subin-- 
crassatOf rufescenti-^brunneOy extremitates versus subproducto; ore 
linearis sublato, postice recurvo, dentibus submagms suhdistan* 
tibuSj columella convexd: long, l-f-, lat. 4» ^ poll^ 

Hob. 

This shell seems to partake of the characters of Cyp. Errones and 
Cyp. pallida ; having for the most part the colouring and marking 
of the former, and the form of the latter: it is, however, specifically 
distinct from either. It is of a ventricose pyriform shape; the back 
is of a light green colour, variously painted with yellowish brown; 
and the margin is of a reddish brown colour, darker towards the 
extremities.—L. 

The second species is thus characterized by Mr. Reeve: 

Lucina rugifkra. Luc. iestd rotundatdt lenticularl, convexiusculd, 
albicante spadiceo-rufcscente concentrice subfasciatd; striis ra^ 
diatis elcvntis alihque concentricis rugosd; intus albd; ano tri^ 
gonot impresso, minimo: long. 2-^, lat. 2, alt. 1 poll, 

Hab. ad oras Novas Hollandise. 

This shell is closely allied to Luc. ttgerina^ {Cytherea tigerina^ 
Lam.,) and appears at first sight to be the var. 3 of that species 
(Lam., Anim. sans Vert., nouv. ed., p. 219): but upon examination 
it is found to differ, principally in the longitudinal strive being more 
elevated, and crossing the transverse strice, and in the interior being 
perfectly white: it is also from a very different locality. There is 
in the collection of Mr. Cuming a specimen of the variety of Luc. 
tigerina above mentioned which answers exactly to Lamarck’s de¬ 
scription.—L. A. R. 

Specimens were exhibited, partly from the collection of the Rev* 
F. W. Hope, and partly from that of Mr. Westwood, of various 
Hymenopterous Insects^ which Mr. Westwood regarded as new to 
science. They were accompanied by Uie following characters by 
Mr. Westwood: 
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Genus Dirhinus, Balm, 

Dirhimus Mauritianus. Dir, {xneo^niger; capitetkoraceque cra$8^ 
fmnctath^ illtus cornuhus hremorihus obtusis; antennis mgris at-- 
ticulo \mo ad basin et apicem piceo; tibiarum quatuor anticarum 
apicibus tarsisque omnibus tcstaceis; scutello in medio lasviusculo; 
mctathorace longitudinaliter ii-costato et utrinque angulato; ah- 
domine nigro nitidOf mhtus (?) fornicato. 

Long. corp. lin. 2. Exp. alar. lin. 3. 

Hah, in Insula Mauritii, Dorn, Templeton. 

Genus Metapelma, Westrv. (Fam. Chalcididce.) 

Thorax ante alas elongatus, declivis. 

Antennae graciles, fere thoracis longitudine, apicem versus paullo 
crassiores, apice ipso oblique truncate. 

Abdomen compressum, oviductu exserto, abdominis longitudine. 

Pedes intermedii longiores, feinoribus paullo retro-curvatis, tibiis 
calcari longo instructis, tarsis vix dilatatis subtus ciliatis, arti- 
culo Imo longiore: postici crassiores, tibiis tarsorumque basi 
valdi^ dilatatis compressis. 

Obs. Genus Eupelmo affine. 

Metapelma sPECTABiLis. Met. capite tkoraceqne viridihus cuprea 
nitentibus; antennis nigris; abdomine nigro, chalybeo purpurea- 
que nitentc; j}cdibus quatuor aniicls ferrugineis viridi sulniten- 
tihus; tarsis intermediis f}isci8 ad basin albidis; pedibus duohus 
posticis fuscis, fcmorilms hast rufis, tibiis basi albis ; oviductu 
nigro; alis pone medium nnbeculd vix infumatis. 

Long. corp. lin. 2^; oviduetds, lin. 1. Exp. alar. lin. 3-I-. 

Hah, in Georgia Americae.—In Mus. Brit. 

Genus Schizaspidia, Westw, (Fam. Chalcididae,) 

Corpus breve, crassum. 

Antennae breves, crassae, 1 S-articulatse, articulis 2do et 3tio fere 
aequalibus, 4to-10mum interne serratis, reliquis tribus in unum 
coaiitis. 

Scutellum magnum, postice supra abdomen productum et ejus di- 
tnidium basale superans, ad apioem furcatum. 

Abdomen thorace paullo majus, supr^ planum, pedunculo (fere 
tertiam partem abdominis longitudine mquante) ad thoracem 
affixum. * 

Obs. Perilampum (habitu) cum Euckaride (scutello armato) con- 
jungens. 

ScHizASFiDiA FURCIFER. Schiz.omca; thoracis parte arUied trans- 
versim siriaid; scvtelli laieribus longitudinaliter sulcatis; ahdo- 
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dmidio basalt cwruko^ a’ptcali fuho; antennis pedibusque 
fulvescentibus; alls maculd substigmaticali fuscescente. 

Long* corp. lin. Exp. alar. iin. 

Hab* apud Bengaliatn.—In Mus. Brit. 

Variat magnitudine xninore; antennis profundii^s serratis; thorace 
magis sulcato; abdomine toto'fiilvo. (An sexus alter ? 

Genus Pentacladia* Westw, (Fam. ChalcididcB,) 

Eulopho affinis: differt antennis O-articulatis, articulo 2do parvo, 
3tio-7mum ramum longum emittentibus, 8vo 9noque majoribus 
oblongo-ovalibus; abdomine compresso. 

PENTACI.ADIA ELEOAKs. Pent, splendide purpureo-ecerulescens, 
antennis obscurioribns. 

Eulopho ramicorni dimidio longior. 

Hab. ?—In Mus. Com. Dejean (olim Latreillii). 

Genus Chalcitella, Westw, (Fam* ChalddidcB,') 

Antennae ad os insertm, 1 3 ?-articulatae, articulo 2do brevi, 

3tio et sex sequentibus paulio majoribus, valde continuis, reli« 
quis tribus vel quatuor massam elongato*conicam efformantibus. 

Metathorax valde declivis. 

Pedunculus dimidium abdominis longitudine sequans, gracilis, cy- 
lindricus. * 

Femora intermedia ad basin gracilia, ad apicem subclavata; coxae 
posticae crassse, longce; femora postica maxima, subtus 7-den* 
tata* 

Obs* Genus Chakidilms typicalibus (ex. gr. Sispes) affine. 

Chalciteela Evanioides. Chak, nigra, punctata ; abdomine com-- 
presso, nitido; antennarum bast, genkulis et interdum peduncuh 
piceis ; tiUls tarsisque magis testaoeis. 

Long. corp. lin. I 4 . Exp. alar* lin. 

Hah* in Insuld Mauritii, Dorn* Templeton* 

Genus Macroteleia, Westw. (Fam. Proctotrupidae.) 

Corpus longissimum, lineare. 

Caput rotundatum, thoracis latitudine. 

Antennae in utroque sexu thoracis longitudine, 12*articulatce, ^ 
articulis fere sequalibus, submonilimrmibus, $ articulis sex 
terminalibus clavam crassam oblongam efTormandbus* 

Thorax ovatus: scutelk inermi. 

Aloe abdomine multo breviores, nervis ut in genere Pteromalo dis- 
positis. 

Abdomen fere sessile, longissimum, longitudinaliter striatum, seg* 
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mentis quatuor basalibus aequalibus, deprcssum, marginatum; 
in $ longius et postice valde attenuatum: oviductu retracto. 

Obs. Genus Teleadi afRne. 

Macroteleia Cleonymoides. Macr. nigra; abdonUne piceo; 
antennarum hast pedlhusqm mfesceniibus; ((J ): ? ^ea ; capite 
antennarumqite clavd nigris; ahdomine testaceo^ apice nigro* 

Long. corp. c? 14, ? 24 . Exp. akr. lin. 

Hah, in Insula Mauritii, Dorn, Templeton, 

Genus Anodontyba, Westw, (Fam. Scoludce,) 

Corpus elongatum: abdomen^ articulis continuis, oblongo-ovatum, 
ad apicem inerme, 

jintennee graciles, 13-articulatac, articulo 2ndo discreto, (J. 

Afandibulde dente valido interno ante apicem armatsc. 

Palpi maxillares elongati, 6-, labiales ^-articulati. 

Alarum nervi fere ut in Tcngyra SanvitaU dispositi. 

Obs. Tengyris affinis: statura minus elongata quam in Tengyris 
ct Myzinibus (J. 

Anodontyra tricolor. An, nigra; collari antice Jlavo lineato; 
segmentu ahdominalibus 2do, 3tio et 4fto ad marginem posticum 
flavo intcrrupic marginalia, aubtus etiam maculd parvd laterali 
vjuadeni coloria noiaiis; tihiia tarsisque teataceia; alia fulvo^ 
testaceis, ante apicem nubilo fuaceacenti notatia. 

Long. corp. lin. 84 . Exp. alar. lin. 144. 

Jlab, in Chili.—In Mus. Dom. Hope. 

Genus Sericogaster, Westw, (Fam. Vcspidce ?) 

Captd magnum, planum, quadratum; oculi integri, ovales. 

Antennce ( $ ) capite non longiores, in medio faciei insertee, gcnicu** 
lata^, 12-articulat£e, articulo Imo longo, reliquis valde continuis. 

Labnm comcum, triangulare. 

Mandibulee mediocres, ante medium et sub apicem interne excisse. 

Maxilla> et Mentum elongatae: palpi maxiUarea 6-, labiales (bre* 
viores) 4*articulati. 

Lahrum e lobis duobus parvis carnosis constans. 

Thorax brevis: acutello baud elevate. 

Abdomen ovale, subdepressum, segmends continuis. 

Pedes breves, antici ( $ ) baud fossorii, tibiis posticis spinosis. 

Alee anticae cellula 1 marginali subappendiculat^ cellulis 2 sub- 
marginalibus completis quarum 2d& nerves duos recurrentes 
recipit. 

Obs. Genus quoad affinitates dubium. Ceramium (habitu) Philan^ 
this vel potius Sapygis (structurd orali) quasi conjungens. 
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que rufescentibus; femorihus posticis ad basin apiceque antenna^ 
rum piceis; abdominis segmentis Jlavo irregulariter marginatis. 

Long, corp. lin- 44. Exp. alar. Hn. 64 . 

Hab» in Nov& Hollandia.—^In Mus. Donri. Hope. 

Genus Dorylus, Fabr» 

Dortlus Orientalis. a Dor. hclvolo distinguiturp staturd paullo 
graciliorep nervo recurrenti alarum anticarum pone medium 
areoltje suhmarginalis msertOp nervisque binis internis {posits 
caruni) nervis duobus transversis connexis. 

Hah, in Indi4 Oriontali.—In Mus. Westw. Communicavit Dom. 
W. W, Saunders, F.L.S. 

Mr. Owen read a paper “ On the Anatomy of Distoma clavatum, 
Rud./* an Entozoon of an intermediate grade of structure between 
the two subjects. Trichina and Linguatulaf which he has recently 
brought under the notice of the Society: the one manifesting simply 
a homogeneous granular pulp enveloped in a transparent, thin, elastic 
tegument; and the other having distinctly developed nervous ganglia 
and hiaments, a muscular tunic, a digestive canal contained in an 
abdominal cavity, ovaries, oviduct, and fecundating glands. 

The specimen of Dist. clavatum examined by Mr. Owen measured 
2 inches and 2 fines in length, and I 4 inch in circumference at its 
thickest part. Its outer integument w^as thin, crisp, and semitrans¬ 
parent ; transversely and minutely w^riukled, and evidently fibrous 
in the same direction; and adhering but slightly, at least after ma¬ 
ceration in sjnrit, to the succeeding layer, lliis latter tunic was 
evidently muscular, and was composed of longitudinal fibres : it ad¬ 
hered pretty closely to the membrane immediately inclosing the cel¬ 
lular parenchyma of the body, but was separable from it by careful 
manipulation. The muscular tunic was beautifully ornamented by 
tortuous vessels containing a dai-k-coloured fluid. 

The anterior orifice is surrounded by a muscular sphincter, forming 
a suctorious disc, at the bottom of which is a minute orifice leading 
to the digestive tubes. These are two in number, and are continued, 
slightly enlarging and diverging from one another, to the cells at 
the posterior part of the body. 

The large cup-like ca\dty, about 3 lines posterior to the anterior 
end of the animal, is simply for adhesion, and has no communication 
with the interior of the body; but immediately in front of it is a 
small transverse slit, concealed by the wrinkles of the integument, 
which forms the outlet of the generative organs. 

At the posterior extremity of the body there is a minute central 
orifice, leading into a narrow cavity formed between two layers of a 
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villous membrane, extending vertically across the terminal dilated 
part of the animal. Between this cavity and the rest of the body no 
communication could be detected, on the most minute inspection. 
Its internal surface is of a yellowish white colour, and smooth. Its 
function is probably excretory, and it may, therefore, be regarded 
as exhibiting a rudimentary condition of the respiratory system. On 
each side of it is a large lateral cavity, internally black and minutely 
wrinkled, and filled (in the individual examined) with a dark brown 
fluid, similar in appearance to partly digested blood. This nutriment 
is conveyed to the lateral cavities by the intervention of the smaller 
cells anterior to tliose from the two alimentary canals leading from 
the mouth, and is distributed into the dark-coloured vessels of the 
muscular tunic : so that the lateral cavities, analogous to those which 
have been considered as chyle-receptacles in Amphisloma, &c., hold 
an intermediate position between the alimentary and the sangui¬ 
ferous canals. The cells at the smaller end of the body WTre occu¬ 
pied by a yellow fluid, containing numerous ova of the same colour, 
many of which had thence passed into the tortuous oviduct. 

Distoma is thus seen to possess, in addition to the cellular paren^ 
chyma of the body, the thret* systems of canals, digestive, vascular, 
and generative, winch are usually met with in the Trematoda. An 
analogy to tlic Lon h may be traced, not merely in the external 
suckers, but also in the form of the cells, which at the posterior pturt 
of the body communicate with, and form part of, the digestive ap¬ 
paratus, especially of the two last cavities, which very closely re¬ 
semble the lust pair of gastric emea that occupy, in the Leech, a 
similar position. 

The reading of tlie paper was illustrated by the exhibition of the 
animal described in it, and of drawings of its several parts. 

Mr. Owen subsequently read Some Remarks on the Entozoa,, 
and on the Structural DilFerences existing among them; including 
Suggestions for tlieir Distribution into other Classes/' 

The difliculty of assigning to the internal parasites of other ani¬ 
mals a definite character, by which they may be distinguished as a 
class, is evident on a mere inspection of the definition proposed for 
the Entozoa by Cuvier; it rests chiefly on their habitats, and on 
certain negative properties, and attempts to combine with these a ge¬ 
neral resemblance of form. Rudolphi at one time imagined that he 
had overcome this difficulty, by denying to the Entozoa a nervous 
system; but he was subsequently under the necessity of regarding 
the Nematoidea as excluded from this definition, and he proposed to 
aJBsociate this portion of the Entozoa with the Annelida. But the 
possession by the red-hlooded Worms of a distinct respiratory system 
would alone be sufficient to forbid this association, even if the essen- 
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tial character of ganglions on the nervous chords were not also pre¬ 
sent to negative it absolutely. As tlie Nematoidea differ from the 
Parenchymatous Worms by possessing a distinct nervous system as 
widely on the one hand* as they do from the Annelida in the form of 
that system on the other, Mr* Owen has been induced to associate 
them with those other classes of the Radsata of Cuvier which, while 
they are distinguished from the rest of the division by the undoubted 
presence of nerves, agree with the Nematoidea in manifesting these 
organs in the form of simple ungangliated disconnected chords. 

The subdivision of Curler’a Radiata, proposed by Mr. W, S. Mac- 
Leay, into two principal groups, the Acrita and the Radiata, may be 
regarded as consonant with the system of nature, although the latter, 
by the exclusion of the Nematoidean Worms, is too restricted as to 
its contents: the definition of the former group given by its pro¬ 
poser requires also modification, in consequence of the vast disco¬ 
veries which have of late years been made in the organization of the 
animals comprised in it. Mr. Owen discusses the several characters 
assigned to riie Acrita, and dwells particularly on the variations in 
the generative system which range from gemmation and spontaneous 
fission, observed only in this group in tlie animal kingdom; to the 
cryptandrous or productive form only, which occurs in the Cystioi 
and Cestoidea ; to tlie superaddition of a fecundating gland to the 
ovary, as in Trematoda; and to the separation of the sexes, as in the 
Acanthacej^hajfi : so as already to t 3 rp% almost all the modes of ge¬ 
neration by which the higher races of animals are perpetuated. 

Mr. Owen regards the molecular and the filiform condition of the 
nervous system as respectively furnishing the primary characters of 
the Acrita and the Radiaia; although traces of longitudinal nen^ous 
chords may be met with in Rchimrhynchus and in tlie Acalephe. 
Another distinction of great moment is the absence, in the Acrita, 
of'a distinct abdominal cavity separating the digestive cavity from 
the parietes of the body; the digestive cavity in those animals, what¬ 
ever may be its form, being essentially a simple excavation of the 
parenchyma. The vascular system, where traces of it are met with 
in the Acrita, corresponds with the digestive system in being equally 
devoid of proper parietes, and consisting of canals excavated in the 
parenchymatous substance of the body, in which a cyclosis of the 
nutrient fiuids, analogous to that of plants, is observed, but no true 
circulation. 

In the Acrite subldngdom, with the exception of the generative 
and digestive organs, all the other systems are more or less blended 
together, and the corporeal parenchyma seems to possess many func¬ 
tions in common. Where a distinct organ is eliminated, it is often 
repeated almost indefinitely in the same individual, llms, in the 
Pc/ypi the nutritious canals are supplied by a thousand mouths; in 
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the Polygastrica there is an analogous multiplication of the digestive 
cavity itself; the generative system becomes the subject of this re¬ 
petition in the Tania, each joint being the seat of a separate ovary; 
and the Sponges, ivhich exhibit in their calcareous and siliceous spi- 
cula the first rudiment of an internal skeleton, repeat again and again, 
without modification, in the same individual the same spiculum. The 
Acrita oifer, as it were, the germs of the higher animal forms, and 
sketch forth the ideas of the typical condition of the principal sub¬ 
divisions of the animal kingdom. 

As classes of Acrita Mr. Owen proposes to regard the Polygastrica, 
the Spongia, the Polypi, the Acalepha, and the Vers Intestinaux Pa- 
renchymateux of Cuvier, for which latter he proposes the name of 
Sterelmintha. 

Among the Radiata, for which he uses the name Nematoneura, he 
includes the Echinodennata and the Rotifera, togetlier with the Vers 
Cavitaires of Cuvier; which latter he subdivides into the Epizoa and 
the Calelmintha, a term proposed by him to comprise all the Nema- 
toidea, together with the genera Linguatula and Sipunculus, 

He passes in rapid review the several systems of the Calelmintha, 
and remarks on the generative functions, that the same variations 
which are met with in the Sterelmintha occur in this series also. We 
have the simple female apparatus without male organs, or the crypt- 
androus type, in Sipunculus ; the superadded male glands, but 
without reciprocal fecundation, in Linguatula-, and the separate sexes 
in the Nematoidea, 

In conclusion, Mr. Owen gives the following list, distributed ac¬ 
cording to his views of the 


Entozoa Homikis. 


Subregnum Acbita. 

Classis (Ijtfusoria, Cuv.). 

1. Cercaria Seminis cui locus Semen virile. 

2. Trichina spiralis Musculi voluntarii. 


Classis Stekblmintha. 


3. Echinocercus Hominis 

4. Cyaticercus Cellulosa 

5. visceralis 

6. Tania Solium 

7. Bothriocephalus latus 

8. Polyatoma Venarum 

9. pinguicola 

10. Diatoma hepaticum 


Hepar. 

Musculi et cerebrum. 
Viscera generatim. 
Intestina tenuia. 
Intestina tenuia. 
Venm. 

Ovaria. 

Vesica fellea. 
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Subrcgnum Nbmatonbvua. 
Classis COELELMINTHA. 


11. Ascaris vermicularis 

12. Lumbricoides 

13. Strongylus Gigas 

14. Spiroptera Hominis 

15. Trichocephalus dispar 

16. Filaria branchialis 

17. Medinensis 

IS, Oculi 


Intestinum rectum. 
Intestina tenuia. 

Ren. 

Vesica urinaria. 

Caecum et intestina crassa. 
Gian dulse branchiales. 
Substantia cellulosa. 
Oculus. 
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June 9, 18S5. 

William Yarrell, Esq., in the Chair. 

At the request of the Chairman, Mr, Thompson of Belfast exhi¬ 
bited numerous specimens of Birds and Fishes, some of which were 
new to the British, and many to the Irish, Fauna. With reference 
to these specimens, and to others not in his own possession, he read 
the following notes, 

** Of the following species of Birds, Fishes, See,, the first four are 
additions to the British Fauna: the remainder are species hitherto 
unpublished in the Fauna of Ireland. 

Canada Owl, Surnia funerea, Dum. An Owl of this species, pre¬ 
served in the collection of Dr. Burkitt of Waterford, was taken on 
board a collier, a few miles off the coast of Cornwall, in March, 1830, 
being at the time in so exhausted a state as to allow itself to be 
captured by the hand. On the arrival of the vessel at Waterford, 
whither she was bound, the bird was given to a friend of Dr. Burkitt, 
with whom it lived for a few weeks, and then came into his posses¬ 
sion. The very circumstantial account of the capture of this bird 
given by Captain Stacey of the collier, leaves no doubt of its accu¬ 
racy. 

Lough Neagh Coregonus, In September last a comparison of the 
Lough Neagh Coregonus w-ith the Vendace of Loch Meben (whence 
1 procured specimens, through the kindness of Sir William Jardine, 
Bart.,) proved to me that these species are distinct. The disagree¬ 
ment of the former with the Gwiniad, or Coregonus of Wales, as de¬ 
scribed by Pennant, was at the same time very obvious; and from 
the examination of an individual of the latter species (lately favoured 
me by Mr. Yarrell) and specimens of the Lough Neagh Fish, I am 
fully satisfied that they are specifically different. 

From the Gwiniad, the Pollan or Lough Neagh Coregonus differs 
in the snout not being produced; in the scales of the lateral lino ; 
in having fewer rays in the anal fin, and in its position being rather 
more distant from the tail; in the dorsal, anal, and caudal fins being 
of less dimensions; and in the third ray of the pectoral fin being 
longest, the first being of the greatest length in the Gwiniad, 

From the Pollan, the Vendace or Loch Meben Coregonus diders so 
essentially in its lower jaw being the longer, as well as in its being 
turned upwards, as to render it unnecessary to draw further com¬ 
parison. 

The Pollan is very uniform in size, its ordinary length being 
about 10 inches: none that I have ever seen exceeded 12, The 
relative length of the head to that of the body is as 1 to about 3^-: the 

No. XXX. PaocEBumas ok- tub Zoolooical Society. 
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depth of the body equal to the length of the head: the jaws equal, 
both occasionally furnished with a few delicate teeth; the tongue 
with many teeth : the lateral line sloping downwards for a short way 
from the operculum, and thence passing straight to the tail: nine rows 
of scales from the dorsal fin to the lateral line, and the same number 
thence to the ventral fin; the rdw of scales on the back and that of the 
lateral line not reckoned: the third ray of the pectoral fin the longest. 

1 ). 2 + 12. P. 16. V. 1 + 11. A. 2 + 11. C. 19, B. d.—Vertehree 59. 

Colour to the lateral line dark blue, thence to the belly silvery ; 
dorsal, anal, and caudal fins towards the extremity tinged with black; 
pectoral and ventral fins of crystalline transparency, excepting at 
their extremities, w hich are faintly dotted with black. Irides sil- 
very, pupil black. 

As not one of the Coregoni, of which I can find descriptions, agrees 
with the Lough Neagh species, I am induced to consider it as new, 
and venture to propose for it the name of Coregonus Pollan, as by 
this trivial appellation it is invariably known in its native district. 

Cepihaloptera, Dum. A fish of this singular genus, taken about 
five years ago on the southern coast of Ireland, and thence sent to 
the Royal Society of Dublin, is at present preserved in their Museum. 
In breadth it is about 45 inches. The specimen being imperfect, and 
the characters of some of the species being ill defined, I hesitate 
applying to it« specific name. It somewhat resembles the Ceph, 
Giornaf as figured by Hisso. 

Physalia 2 >clagwa, Eschsh. On the 13th of March, 1834, a spe¬ 
cimen of this Physalia w^as found by Miss Ball of Youghal, on the 
coast of the county of Waterford, near Ardmore. Whi n taken up it 
exhibited great brilliancy of colour. To Mr. Gray I am indebted 
for the opportunity of consulting the work of Eschsholtz (Syst. der 
Acaleph,), according to which the Phys, pelagica of Lamarck differs 
from this, being identical with his Phys, Caravella. The Phys, tuber- 
eulosa of Lamarck is considered by Eschsholtz synonymous with his 
Phys, pelagica. 

Orange-legged Hobby, Falco rufipes, Bechst. An immature spe¬ 
cimen of this bird, shot in the county of Wicklow in the summer of 
1832, forms part of the collection of T, W. Warren, Esq., of Dublin, 

Snowy Owl, Noctua nyciea, Sav. About the 2Cth of March, 1835, 
one of these birds was shot near Portglenone, county Antrim, and 
came into possession of Dr, Adams of that place, who presented it 
to the Natural History Society of Belfast: the individual now exhi¬ 
bited is said to have been seen along with it. On the 21st of the 
same month a bird of this species was seen on an open or heath- 
covered moor about twenty miles distant from Portglenone, by two 
of my friends, within a few yards of one of whom it sprung, just as 
he had fired at a Snipe, 

In Dublin I subsequently saw a specimen of this Owl which had 
been shot in the county of Mayo, also in the month of March; and I 
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am credibly informed that a few others were obtained about the same 
time in difil rent parts of Ireland. 

Great spoiled Woodpecker^ Picus major^ Linn. A specimen of 
Pic. 7 }iajor, preserved in the Museum of the Royal Dublin Society, 
was shot in the vicinity of tliat city a few years since. In the manu¬ 
script Notes of the late Mr. Templeton it is stated that an indivi¬ 
dual of tlie same species was sent to him, in August, 1802, from the 
county of Londonderry. 

JAttic Bustard^ Otis 2Vt/v/x, Linn. Two birds of this rare species 
were seen in the county of Wicklow, on the 28rd of August, 1888, 
and one of them was shot by Mr. Reside, for whom it was set up 
by Mr. W. S. Wall, Bird Preserver, Dublin, 

Velvet Scoter, OidcmiaJ'tfsca, Flcm. In December, 1883, a spe¬ 
cimen of this Duck was killed at Clontarf, near Dublin. Its occur¬ 
rence on the Irish coast in one or two other instances has been com¬ 
municated to me. 

Red-7iecked Grebe, Podiceps rubricollts. Lath. Dr. J. D. Marsliall 
of Belfast informs me that a specimen of tin's bird, w hich he pos¬ 
sesses, was procured in the neighbourhood of that town in the au¬ 
tumn of 1831. 

Great Auk, Alca impennts, Linn. One of these birds, taken tn 
1834 off the coast of the county of Waterford, is preserved in the col¬ 
lection of Dr. Burkitt of Waterford. It lived in confinement for some 
months. 

In Sampson’s ‘Londonderry* it is erroneously stated iXyoX Alca 
imjumnis frequents the rocks of that county as well as those of 
Donegal: the Razor-bill, Alca Torda, Linn., which is common to 
both counties, being omitted in Mr. Sampson’s Catalogue, is, I pre¬ 
sume, the bird alluded to under the name of Alca impennts, 

Pomarhine Skua, Lestris Pomarhinus, Temm. Of this Skua, three 
specimens were procured in different parts of Ireland, within a short 
period, about the commencement of the winter of 1834-5. Tlie 
first, purchased alive at Youghal, county Cork, on the 12th of Oc¬ 
tober, was caught upon a hook, at sea, and lived for a few weeks, 
part of which time it was in the Garden of the Zoological Society 
of Dublin. The second specimen was shot in Belfast Bay, on the 
18th of October, and is in the collection of Dr. J. D. Marshall. 
Both these individuals were immature. ’The third, an adult bird, 
was shot from among a flock of Gulls, in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
on the 5th of November, and, with the first mentioned, is in the pos¬ 
session of Robert Ball, £sq., of Dublin. 

Sapphirine Gurnard, Trigla Hirundo, Linn., is commonly taken 
on the north-east coast of Ireland: it not unusually attains 2 feet 
in length. By the Howth (county Dublin) fishing-boats I have seen 
this species brought ashore in considerable quantity. 

l^ineated Gurnard, Trigla lineata, Linn. On the 28th of February, 
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1835, Dr. J. D. Marshall, being attracted by the peculiar colour of 
a Gurnard in Belfast Market, kindly communicated the circumstance 
to me, and on inspection of the fish, I found it to be the Trtgla 
lineata, and learned that it had been taken in Strangford Lough. Its 
length is IC-y inches. On the 3rd of March I procured another spe¬ 
cimen, but of smaller dimensions, from the same locality. 

Lmg^spined Cottust Cottus Bubalis, Euphr. This appears to be 
more common on the Irish coast than Cott, Scorpius, Linn. I have 
taken it off Down, and in Galway Bay, and have seen a specimen of 
Mr. Ball's from the harbour of Cork. Of eleven specimens of Coti» 
Buhalis and Colt. Scorpius examined by me, which w^ere obtained in 
the north-east, the west, and the south of Ireland, and preserved 
without any regard to species, eight were of the former, and three 
of the latter. 

One specimen of Cott, Buhalis^ taken in Belfast Bay, and preserved 
in the Museum of that town, is 7 inches in length. 

Pogge^ Aspidophoms Ettrop^eus^ Cuv. & Val., (Cottus Cataphrac-- 
tuSf Linn.). Specimens of this fish, from the coast of Down, have 
been sent to me by Captain Fayrer, R.N.; and in Mr. Ball's collection 
is one from the coast of Cork. 

BonitOf Scomber Pelamys^ Linn. Of this species, rarely captured 
in the British^seas, one taken on the coast of Wexford, some years 
since, was sent in a fresh state to the Royal Dublin Society, and is 
preserved in their Museum: its length is 29 inches. 

Atherine, Aiherma Presbyter, Cuv. This is taken plentifully on 
the coast of Down, especially in Strangford Lough. Of about forty 
specimens from this locality, whicli I examined in January last, the 
average length was 6^ inches; a few were 7, and one was 7-i- inches 
long. Mr. Ball informs me that the Atherhie is not unfrequently 
taken along with Sprats at Youghal, and that on the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember last he saw a shoal of them at Portmarnock, county Dublin, 
where a stream had formed a pool in the sand below high-water 
mark. 

Smooth Blennyt Blennius Pholis, Linn. Tliis is more commonly 
to be met with than any other species of fish in the rocky pools on the 
north-east coast of Ireland: specimens have been sent to me from 
the south by Mr. Ball; and in Galway Bay, on the western coast, I 
captured a few individuals in June, 1834. 

Wolf Fishf Anarrhichas Lupus, Linn., is occasionally taken on the 
eastern coast of Ireland. The Museum of the Royal Dublin Society 
contains a native specimen. 

Bloch Goby, Gobius niger, Linn. ? Of the black Goby, as gene¬ 
rally recognised by British authors, a specimen taken at Youghal 
has been submitted to me by Mr. Ball. In a paper read before the 
Linnean Society last year, I showed that the Gob, niger of Pennant, 
and the fish to which Donovan applies the same name, are two di- 
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stinct species. To the latter Mr. Yarrell has since given the name 
of Goh, hipunctatus. 

Sordid Dragonet^ Callionymus Dracunculust Linn. A specimen of 
this fish, taken at Youghal in August last by Mr. Ball, is in his col¬ 
lection. 

Ballan Wrasse, Labrus maculatus, Bloch, occurs commonly, and 
of a largo size, on the coasts of Down and Antrim, often attaining 
upwards of 20 inches in length. 

Striped Wrasse, Labrus variegatus, Gmel., is occasionally taken 
on the Down and Antrim shores: a specimen from the south has 
been sent to me by Mr. Ball: and in the Museum of the Royal 
Dublin Society one is preserved, which was purchased in Dublin 
Market. 

Goldjinny, Crenilahrus Cornubiensis, Yarr. I have seen but one 
Irish specimen of this fish, which was taken at Youghal by Mr. Ball. 
The proportion of spiny to soft rays in its dorsal fin is but 134*10 ; 
otherwise it agrees with this fish as commonly described. 

Salrno ferox, Jard. & Selby. A large species of Salmo, found in 
Lough Neagh, and known there by the name of Buddagh, has long 
attracted attention. 

In Harris’s * History of the County of Down*, published in 1744, 
it is remarked (p. 236), ‘This Buddagh seems to be the same fish 
found in the lake of Geneva, and called by Gesner and Aldrovandus 
Trutta lacustris* In Sampson’s ‘Londonderry*, and Dubourdieu’s 
‘Down’, it appears as Salmo lacustris. However, upon seeing a 
specimen of the Loch Awe trout, named Salmo ferox by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jardine and Mr. Selby, at the last Meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation, I recognised it as identical with the Buddagh of Lough 
Neagh. 

Small*hcaded Dab, Platessa microcephala, Flem., is occasionally 
brought from the Down coast to Belfast Market, where it is known 
by the name of Lemon Sole, 

Whifff Pleuronecies megastoma, Don., occurs, though very rarely, 
on the north-east coast of Ireland. 

Pleuronecies punctatus, Penn. On the 25th of March, 1835,1 
procured a specimen of this fish, 64 inches in length, from Ardglass, 
county Down, where it must be very rare, being quite unknowm to 
the fishermen. 

Ocellated Sucker, Lepadogaster Cornubiensis, Flem. The only 
Irish specimen of this fish which I have seen was taken by Wm. H. 
Harvey, Esq., of Limerick, on the coast of Clare. 

The numl^r of fin-rays in this specimen differs very much from 
that stated by Pennant and Donovan to exist in the oceUated Sucker ; 

Pennant gives . . . . D. 11 . A. 9. V. 4 ; 

Donovan.D. 11 . A. 10 . P. 17. C. 6; 

Mr. Harvey's specimen has D. 20 . A. 11 . V. 4. P. 19. C. 14. B. 6; 
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and exhibits, in addition to the two filaments which appear before 
each eye, a third fleshy appendage placed nearer to the eye, and un¬ 
connected with the otlicrs. 

Notwithstanding these discrepancies, the general accordance of 
Mr. Harvey’s fish witli the figures of the ocellated Sucker given by 
the authors above quoted, and its possessing the character whence 
tlie trivial name has been derived, make me unwilling, without further 
investigation, to consider the species distinct. 

A notice of two specimens of Lepadogastcr hwiaculaius, Flem,, 
having occurred to me on the coast of Down, was, early in the pre¬ 
sent session, communicated to the Linnean Society, it being at the 
same time remarked that the spots from which the species had ob¬ 
tained its scientific as well as trivial name were in both instances 
wanting. Since that time I, on one occasion, took upwards of a 
dozen specimens of this fish, by deep dredging in Belfast Bay: one 
or two of these were also immaculate. 

Lepiocephalus Morrisu^ Penn. By the kindness of scientific 
friends I am enabled to mention the occurrence of six specimens of 
Lept, Morrisli on the coast of Ireland. Mr. Ball has thus written 

me respecting it: ‘The first I saw was at Cove, in 1809.I 

was at the capture of a second at Clonakilty, in 1811. 1 caught one 
myself at Youghal, in 1810, and procured another whicli was taken 
there. The fifth, the specimen which I have preserved, was taken 
in a shrimp-net, at Youghal also, in 1829 ; the four others having 
been found under stones, near low-water mark.’ Dr. J. L. Drum¬ 
mond informs me that when in Bangor, county Down, in June, 1831, 
a specimen of Lept, Morrisii, about 4 inches in length, was brought 
to him: it had been just taken from a pool left in the sand by the 
ebbing tide, and was almost perfectly transparent. 

Syngnathus Ophidian, Linn. Of this fish I liave seen a few spe¬ 
cimens, which were obtained by Mr. G. C. Hyndman at tlie entrance 
of Strangford Lough, in March, 1832. 

Ammoccctes branchialis, Flem. 1 have specimens of this fish from 
the county of Kildare. 

The oceanic shell lanthina exigua. Sow., which was, I believe, 
for the first time noticed in 1834, as occurring on the English coast 
(Turton, in Mag. of Nat. Hist., vol. vii. p. 352), and never before 
on that of Ireland, was obtained in considerable abundance in Sep¬ 
tember, 1834, at Kilkee, on the coast of Clare, by Mrs. James Fisher, 
of Limerick.”—W. T. 

Mr. Thompson also read the following notes respecting tw^o Birds, 
which ho regarded as interesting on account of the rarity of their 
occurrence. 

Scolopax Sahini, Vig. The specimen exhibited of this very rare 
bird is one of the four individuals noticed by Mr. Yarrell in a paper 
on British Snipes^ which appeared in the ‘ Magas^ine of Natural Hi- 
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story* for 18SO (vol. iii. p. 29). It is there merely mentioned as ** a 
third specimen, lately mounted by a London bird preserver”, and 
no particulars respecting it have yet appeared. It was shot by Cap¬ 
tain Bonham of the 10th Hussars (who most kindly ordered it to be 
sent hither from Brighton for my inspection), at the end of Novem¬ 
ber or beginning of December, 1827, near Garvagh, in the county 
of Londonderry, being the second individual killed in Ireland. In 
a letter to a mutual friend. Captain Bonham remarks of this bird, 
that it sprung from the side of a high heathery hill, from which 
common S 7 iipcs, ScoL GallinagOt Linn., were at the same time raised, 
hut that it did not call as they do. His want of success in obtaining 
it before the third shot afforded Captain Bonham an opportunity of 
remarking its disregard for his presence, wduch was manifested by 
its alighting quite near again, after being fired at^ in tlie manner of 
the Jack Sn'iiyCy ScoL Oallinula^ Linn. 

Larns Sahini^ Sab. A third specimen of this bird occurred last 
autumn in Ireland. It was shot on or about the 15th of September, 
183 t, on the shore of Belfast Bay, near Claremont, the residence of 
Mrs. Clewlon, in whose possession it now is. It is a young bird of 
the year, and in plumage similar to the other two individuals of this 
specie^, which 1 had the satisfaction of announcing to the Liimean 
Society Iasi year as having been obtained in Ireland.—W. T. 

Mr. Thompson subsequently read the following notice respecting 
the 

Larns Argentatoidcs, Swains. & Rich. ** On submitting six mature 
specimens of the Herring Gull of the north of Ireland to a critical 
examination, similar to that pursued in the second volume of the 
‘ Fauna Boreali-Americana* by Mr. Swainson and Dr. Richardson, 
I ascertained their identity with the Lar, Argentatoides of that work 
(vol. ii. p. 4*17). Between the largest and the smallest of these spe¬ 
cimens there was a difference in total length of from 22j to 24-; 
inches, and in their tarsi of from 27 to 32 lines. The second quill 
in two individuals, exhibited, in addition to the white tip, ‘ a round 
white spot on its inner web*; in this respect agreeing with the Lar, 
Argentatoides as described in the work referred to, and previously 
by C. L. Bonaj^artc in his ‘Synopsis of the Birds of the United 
States* (Ann, of Lyc. of New York, vol. ii. p. 3C0); the second 
quill in three of these specimens wants this white spot, in which par¬ 
ticular they agree with the Lar, argentatus, as contradistinguished 
by Bonaparte from the Lar, Argentatoides : the same quill in the 
sixth specimen is in an intermediate state, a round white spot, not 
more than ^ of an inch across, appearing on it in the one wing; the 
second quill of the other wing in the same individual exhibiting a 
white spot fully half an inch in diameter: thus proving that this 
marking is so inconstant that it shoidd not be relied on as a cha¬ 
racter.”—W. T. 

Mr. Thompson finally exhibited, from the collection of Mr. Bali, 
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the first specimen of the American Cuckoo^ Coccyxus Amencanus, 
Bosui recorded in the British Catalogue ; and showed its identity of 
species by comparing it with an American specimen exhibited for 
that purpose. 

He also exhibited one of the two specimens of the Noddy^ Sterna 
stolidat Linn., noticed by him before the Linnean Society last year 
as having been obtained near the coast of Ireland. 

The exhibition was resumed of the previously undescribed species 
of Shells contained in the collection of Mr. Cuming. Those brought 
on the present evening under the notice of the Society were accom¬ 
panied by characters by Mr. G. B. Sowerby, and comprised the fol¬ 
lowing species of the 

Genus Pinna. 

Pinna ruoosa. Pinna testa magndy rudi^ trigond^ longitndinaliter 
ohtus^e radiatim costatd^ postic'^ latdy rotundatd; costis posticti 
squamiferts^ squamis magnis^ elongatis, irregularibust siihrecurviSf 
foliaceis, tuhulosis; margine dorsali redo, antico ve7itrali sub- 
coarctato: long. 9% alt. {ad partem posticam) poll. 

Hah. in Sinu Panamensi. (Isle of Rey.) 

One of the specimens obtained by Mr. Cuming measures eighteen 
inches in length They were procured from sand banks.—G. B. S. 

Pinna mau&a. Pinna iestd ohhngd, iumidd, fusco-nigricantc, Ion- 
gitudinaliter radiatim costatd; costis parvis, obtusis, suhobUte- 
ratis, postich squamiferis, squamis fornicatis, suhrqflexis, ventra- 
lihus minoribus ; margine dorsali rectiusculo, posiico svbrotun- 
datOf venirali postico suhventricoso, ventrali antico declivi: long. 
10*5, alt. {ad partem posticam') 5'b poll. 

Hah. apud Panamam. 

Obtained from muddy banks.—G. B. S. 

Pinna tubercuxosa. Pinna testd suhtrigond, altd, fusco-nigri- 
cante squamulis pallidimibus, obsolete subradiatd, radiis squa- 
muliferis, squamulis foliaceis, hrevihus, posticl: incurvis,Jornicatis, 
tuhercula simulantims; margine dorsali recto, postico suhdeclivi, 
ventrali subrotundato; angulis posticis rotundatis; vertice sub- 
adunco : long. 8% alt. {aa partem posticam) Q' poll. 

Hah. apud Panamam. 

Obtained, like the last species, from muddy banks.—G. B. S. 

Pinna alta. Pinna testd trigond, Jlabelliformi, radiatim longi- 
tudinaliter costellatd; costellis angustis, muricatis {postic'^ pree- 
cipm), squamulis paucis, longiorwm, ventralibus suhohsoletis ; 
marline dorsali recto, postico alto rotundato, ventrali ventricoso; 
vertice suhadunco: long. 5*5, alt., {ad partem posticam) poll. 

Hah. in Sinu Honduras. 

Found on sand banks.—G. B. S, 

Pinna lanceolata. Pinna testd lanceolatd, supern^ raiUatim Ion- 
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^itudinaliter cosiellatd, infra fer'h muticd; costelUs distantibus, 
muricatis, squamulferis, squamulis distantibusy subrecurvis, lon^ 
gioribus; margine dorsali rectOy postico rectiusculoy subdecliviy 
ventrali subventricoso: long* 7*75, alt* (ad partem posticam) 
S*5 poll, 

JHab, apud Puerto Portrero. 

Dredged from sandy mud at a depth of thirteen fathoms.— G. B. S. 

Pinna squamifeha. Pinna testd suhlanceolatd, comedy costellis 
panels squamiferis longitudinaliter radiatdy squamis subdistanti^- 
bnsy majoribusy laiiusculiSt subreflexis, rotmidatisy hyalinis; mar^ 
gine dorsali rectOy postico ventralique rotundatiSy continuis; area 
ventrali rugosd: long, 6*, alt, (ad partem q^osticam) poll. 

Hah, ad Caput Bonae Spei.—^G. B. S. 

Pinna Afra. Pinna testd lanceolatdy comedy subradiatim costeU 
laid et fusco pietd; costellis subobsoletisy postice squumuliferisy 
squamulis latiusculisy laxisy spar sis; margine dorsali ventralique 
eequalihusy postico breviy subrotundato : long, 6*, alt, (adpattern 
posticam) 2‘5 poll, 

Hab, ad Caput Bonae Spei.—Communicavit Dom. Ed. Verreaux. 
—G. B. S. 

Mr. Gray exhibited specimens of two Coralsy which he regarded 
as the types of two genera not previously distinguished. He cha¬ 
racterized them as follows: 


Ehrina. 

Corallium solidum, calcareum, durum. 

Cellula* tubulares, prominentes, superne longitudinaliter fissse, ad 
apices ramorum undique sparsee : fossa profunda minima ssepe 
sub basin cellularum sitS. 

Polypus adhuc incognitus. 

The type of this genus is the MilUpora aspera of Esper (Supp., i. 
t. 18. Lam., ii. p. 201.). 

It is probable that the Mill, tubuliferay Lam., and the Mill, pin^ 
natUy Ej., are also referrible to it. 

Anthopora. 

Corallium durum, lapidosum; superficie granulosd, scabra, vix 
porosa. 

Cellulce sparsae, subcylindricae, supra concavse G-radiatse, infra 
6-lamello$se; lamellis in centro stylifero coadunatis; stylo vix 
prominente; sulcis aliquibus minoribus inter radios. 

The outer coat of the coral is hard and stony, and the centre of 
its branches is cellular, and formed of six-rayed branching stars. 
The stars are elongate, tubular, and chambered, like those of PociU 
lopora. 

This genus agrees in the number of the plates of the cells, the 
central style, and the solidity of the coral, with M. de Blainvillc’s 
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Sideropora, but differs from it in the rays of the stars not being 
produced. By the latter character, and by the number of its rays, 
it differs from the genus Sh/laster, Gray. From Stylopora^ Schweigg., 
it differs by the central style of the cells not being exserted, and by 
the coral being solid instead of porous. 

I’he form of the stars is best seen at the tips of the branches, their 
mouths becoming in the older parts so contracted as to obscure the 
central style. When the coral is worn, the style is distinctly visible. 

1. Antuopoba cucullata. Anih, corallio solido^ ramoao; ramts 
compresstSy subpalmatis, ad apices dilatatis rotundatls C07nj}ressis; 
cellularum margine superiore producto, cucullaio, {Animal viri-^ 
descenSi Ehr.) 

Millepora alcicornis, Forsk. 

Millepora digitata, PalL 

Porites scabra, Lam^ 

Pocillopora Andreogyni, A ad, 

Porites digitata, Ehr, 

Hah, 

The details of this species given by M. Savigny in the Ibunh 
Plate of the Polypes^ forming part of the great work on Egypt, leave 
little to be desired for its elucidation. 

2. Anthopora elegans. Anth, corallio solido, rarnoso; ramis 
sulwylindricis rarissimt snbeompressis^ attenuatis, ad apices ro- 
tundatis ; cellularum margine circularu 

Porites suhseriata, Ehr. ? 

Mr. Owen read a ** Note descriptive of a new species of I'apc- 
worm” discovered in the small intestines of the Flamingo^ Phicni^ 
capterus rubers Linn., and to which he had given the name of Trenia 
lameUtgera when he fir.st brought it, in 1832, under the notice of 
the Committee of Science and Correspondence of the Society (Pro¬ 
ceedings, Part 11. p. 143). His principal object in again adverting 
to the subject was to lay before the Meeting a scries of drawings 
which he had prepared of this remarkable Intestinal Worm^ whicli 
bears generally a superficial resemblance to the Annelidous Nereis 
lamelligerat PalL 

Mr. Bell read a paper entitled “ Observations on the Genus Cancer 
of Dr. Leach {Platycarcinos, Latr.), with Descriptions of three New 
Species.*' 

He commences by remarking on the subdivisions which the in*, 
crease of obr knowledge has rendered necessary in the genus Cancer 
as established by Linneeus, and by giving his reasons for preferring 
the api>roprtation of that name, proposed by Dr. I^eacb, to the smaller 
group comprehending the large edible Crab of our coast, rather than 
the assigning to it the appellation of Platycarcinos, suggested by I4- 
treille; a name which, in fact, is objectionable, independently of the 
peculiar fitness of the other, on account of the shells of the animals 



of this group not being flat, as would scum to be implied by it. He 
then cliaractcrizes and describes the genus as now restricted: and 
subsequently characterizes the several species referrihle to it, in¬ 
cluding the one generally known in the markets; a second, which 
was originally described by Say; and three others, now for the first 
time noticed, which were obtained by Mr. Cuming on the coast of 
Chili, and which form part of the Society's Collection, having been 
presented to it, together with the whole of his Crustacea, by that 
gentleman: tlie new species are also described in detail. Mr. Bell 
calls particular attention to the fact, that nearly every one of the 
sti’uctural cliaracters indicated by Dr. Leach in the common Crab 
as s])ecific, are, in reality, generic marks; all the known species 
agreeing, without exception, in the margin on each side having nine, 
or more properly ten, divisions (the last being obsolete) ; in the front 
being trifid; and in the caraj)acc being granulated. 

The characters of the species are as follows : 

Genus Cancer. Leach. 

1. Cancer longipes. Cane, testd leviter granvlaid, s^pnrsim pvne- 
tat 1 ; margine nntico•laterall deccm-lohafo, lobis contiguis, ad 
marginem ?nhwtc denticulatis; manibus lawibus, ext us Uneis tjuin- 
qiw impresso-punvtatis , pedihus longioribus; abdominis arliculo 
ultimo an] ail at er(t lit or triangulari. 

Long. 3-3-; lat. 6 uuc. 

llab. apud Valpaniiso, Dom>, Cuming. 

Sujjra i)allid(> ruber flavo obsolete punctatus; subtus flavescens. 
Chclaruni apices nigrcsccntes. 

2. Canckh EnwARDsn. Cane, testd granulatd; margine anfico- 
laterufi decem-lohato, Jolis lath, conligtiis, pj'ofundc dentatis; 
manibus supr<i obsoleti^ tiiberculoso^carinatis ; tnaris abdominis ar- 
iiculo ultimo antice producto. 

Long. 54; lat. 74 unc. 

Hab. apud Valparaiso, Dom. Cuming. * 

Suprk rufescenti-brunneus ; subths flavus rufescente varius. 

3. Cancer dentatus. Cane, testd gramiloso-scabrd, hispidd: mar¬ 
gine antico-lateraU decem-dentato, dentihus lanceolatis, deniicu- 
lath ; manibus tuberculoso-bicarinath, extils lineis quiiique longi- 
tudinaiibns granulatis; pedibus pilosissimis. 

Long. 4; lat. 6^ unc. 

IJnb. apud Valparaiso, DD. Cuming et Miller. 

Suprk saturate rufescenti-brunneus flavo (preesertim in junioribus) 
varius; subths rufus flavo varius. 

4. Cancer iRRORATus, Say. Cane, testd leviter granulatd; mar¬ 
gine antico^laterali decern-lobato, lohis contiguis, tptadrath, ad 
marginem denticulatis; manibus com 2 >ressis, dentnto-bicrhtath. 

Hab. ad eras Floridarum, Say, et Americse Australis, DD. Cuming 
et Miller. 
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5. Ganger PAOtrRtJs, Auct. Cane, testd granulaid; margine an* 
tico*laterali decem^lohato^ lohis quadratis, contiguis, integris; 
manibus l<Bvibus. 

Hah. ad oras Magnae Britanniae et Europae Occidentalis. 

In illustration of Mr. Bell’s paper the several Crabs described in 
it were ci^hibited, and it was stated that drawings of them would be 
prepared. 

Mr. Bell subsequently read a paper ‘‘ On Microrhynchus, a new 
Genus of Triangular Crabs,** Its characters are thus given : 

Microrhynchus. 

Testa subtriangularis, postice rotundata, antic^ rostro brevissimo 
terminata. 

OcuU pedunculo elongate multo crassiores, retractilcs. 

Orbita supr^ unihssa, extrorshm unidentata. 

Antennte exteriores ad latera rostii insertsB, articulo basilar! rostro 
vix breviore. 

Antenna interiores in fossuld integrd antics apert^ et ad apicem 
rostri ferh attinente locat®. 

Pedipalpi extemi caulis interni articulo secundo cordiformi, antic^ 
profundi 4Bmargmato. 

Pedes antici maris corpore vix longiores, reliquis multo crassiorcs, 
digitis axcuatis; foeminee minimi; pedes octo posteriores subcon- 
similes, corpore fere duplo longiores, unguibus leviter curvis. 

Abdomen maris 7- foeminee 5-articulatum (hujus articulis tribus 
ultimis conjunctis). 

Genus Camposcia ailine, et verosimiliter Camposciam inter et Ina* 
chum collocandum. 

1. Microrhynchus oibbosus. Micr. testd gibboad ; rostra bifida. 

Long, testae 6; lat. 5 lin. 

Hab, ad Insulas Gallapagos dictaa. 

« Flavescenti-albidus. 

2. Microrhynchus defressus. Micr, testd depressdp granulatd ) 
rostro minuto, triangulari, Integra, 

Long, testae 6; lat. itidem 6 lin. 

Hab, cum praecedente. 

Albidus cameo obsoletissim^ tinctus. 

The reading of the paper was illustrated by the exhibition of the 
specimens on which it is founded, and which form part of the same 
collection with the Crabs before referred to. Mr. Bell stated that 
he regarded it as part of a Descriptive Catalogue of the Crustacea of 
the western coast of South America, on which he is now engaged, 
and the materials for which will be chiefly furnished by the collec¬ 
tion presented to the Society by Mr. Cuming. 
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June 23,1835. 

Dr. Horsfield in the Chair. 

A letter was read, addressed to the Secretary by Keith E, Abbott, 
Esq., Corr. Memb. Z.S., dated Trebizond, February 14, 1835. It 
referred principally to a collection of skins of Mammalia and Birds, 
and of preserved Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects, formed chiefly in his 
neighbourhood by the writer, and presented by him to the Society. 
It also referred to some living animals presented by him at the same 
time. A portion of the collection was obtained by Mr. Keith Abbott 
from the vicinity of Erzeroun, to which city he states his intention 
of proceeding shortly with the view of taking up his residence there 
for some time. 

The collection was exhibited. 

Among the Mammalia Mr. Bennett pointed out, as apparently 
hitherto undescribed, a ** field Raf, for which he proposed the 
name of 

Mus LATiPEs. Mus caudd corpore multo longiore ; supra plumheo- 
niger, subths pallidior ; pedibus cinereis. 

Long, corporis cum capite 54 unc.; caudee, 8; auricula, 8 lin.; 
pedis posHci cum unguibus, I 4 unc. 

He remarked that this new species appears to be most closely 
allied to the Mus Alexandrinus, Geoff., with which it nearly agrees in 
the comparatively great length of its tail. Its colouring is, however, 
much darker than that of the species referred to. The hairs over the 
whole of the body are very long and silky : the short rigid hairs on 
the tail, as is stated to be the case also in Mus Alexandrinus, are 
comparatively numerous. 

The other Mammalia comprised a Shrew, Sorex\ a Hedgehog, 
Erinaceus ; a Marten, Mustcla Foina, Linn.; and a Badger, Meles 
Taxus, Storr. The skin of the latter w^as remarked on as particu¬ 
larly interesting, not only on account of its eastern locality, but also 
for the softness and lengtfi of its comparatively dense fur; for its 
^eater paleness, depending on the extent of the whitish or fulvous 
tips of the separate hairs; for the copiousness of the under soft 
woolly coat of fur with which the anim^ is covered at the base of the 
longer setaceous hairs ; and for the diminished breadth, as compared 
with ordinary European specimens, of the black marking of the under 
surface. 

A specimen of a Zorille, Mustela Zorilla, Desm., contained in 
the collection, is apparently scarcely different, notwithstanding the 
great difference of locality, from an individual obtained, by the kind¬ 
ness of Sir Thomas Eeade, from Northern Africa. Respecting this 
animal Mr. Keith Abbott states, ** It is called, in Turkish, Gheurjen, 
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I had intended sending it to you alive, but it died a few days ago. 
It was sent to me from the neighbourhood of Erzeroun : I am not 
aware of there being any in this immediate neighbourhood. It was 
of a particularly savage nature, and although 1 had kept it for several 
months, I was never able to tame.it in the least: it would bite when¬ 
ever it could.'* 

** I send you lilcewise/’ he adds. **«a little Marmot alive in a small 
cage. It came from Erzeroun, in the neighbourhood of which, I un¬ 
derstand, there arc vast numbers.” It is apparently very nearly al¬ 
lied to Citilhs concolor, Arctomys conrolor^ Tenim., but may probably, 
Mr. Bennett remarked, be specifically distinct. It may be charac¬ 
terized as follows : 

CiTiLLirs Xantiioiuiymna. Cit. bru7ineo-grist!Sccns flavo irroratvs, 
subtils albescens ; prytrind cauddque rufescenti-flavidis, hdc rotiin* 
datii^ hrevi, pilosissimd; pedibus Unedque octilum cinyente ulhis ; 
auriculis inconspicuis. 

Long, corporis circiter 7 unc.; caud<e, 2. 

The Birds of the collection were brought under the notice of the 
Meeting, at the request of the Chairman, by Mr. Cxould. ile ob¬ 
served on each of them as regarded its geographical distribution, 
considering the exhibition as a continuation of those of tlune 24 
and November 2o, 1834. (Proceedings, Part II, pi>. 50 and 133.) The 
following species,'^exhibited on the present occtusion, were not com¬ 
prised in either of the former collections ; and the total number is 
thereby raised to sixty-seven species obtained in the neighbourhood 
of IVebizond, a locality which is particularly interesting on account 
of its intermediate position between Western Europe aiid India, 

Alcedo Jspida, Linn. Inhabiting Europe generally, but not seen 
by Mr. Gould in collections from India or Africa. 

Tardus musicus, Linn. Not previously observed out of Europe. 

Curruca atricapilla, Bechst. Inhabiting Europe generally, but not 
met with in Indian collections. 

Curruca cinerca, Bechst. Similarly circumstanced with the last. 

Sylvia Trochilus, Lath. Inhabiting Europe generally, and the 
western portions of India. 

Reyulus cristatiis, Cuv. Mr. Gould had not previously seen this 
bird, except in European collections, 

Motacilla melanocephala. This is considered by some ornitholo¬ 
gists as a variety of the Mot. flavaoi continental writers. It is never 
found in the western or northern parts of Europe. 

Anihus pratensis, Bechst. Common throughout the whole of 
Europe, and tolerably so in the western i)art8 of India. 

Fhcenicura Saecica, Jard. & Selb. Inhabits Elurope and India. 
Only two specimens of it have been taken in England. 

Qaerquedula Crccca, Steph, Dispersed over* the whole of Europe, 
India* and the nortliem regions of Africa; but not found in America. 

Colymbus Arctum^K, Linn. Inhabits the whole northern hemisphere. 
Tlie Trebixond specimen is young. 

Larus camfs, Linn. Inhabiting Europe generally. 



Larus fuscus, Linn. Inhabiting the European and American seas. 

Laruif ridibundus^ Linn. Inhabiting the whole of Europe, India, 
and North America. 

The Fishes forwarded by Mr. Keith Abbott are all from the salt 
water, llicy include twenty s|>ecies. Rcs 2 )ecting them he writes : 

“ Had 1 received your letter sooner I might have collected a great 
many more fishes, but the season was gone by. There is no fish* 
market in tliis jdace, and the j^eople are by no means expert in the 
art of catching them. The only kind of fish caught in any quantity 
just now is the Anchovyy which there are two specimens in the 
jar of si)irits : these are taken in astonishing quantities. The //cr- 
ring, MuvkareU and Mullet (red and grey)^ are very abundant in this 
sea; as likewise the Turbot ^ of which 1 send a specimen. ISahuon 
and Sturgeon arc likewise occasionally caught here.** 

In bringing these Fishes under the notice of the Society, ]VIr. Ben¬ 
nett remarked tluit there were among them several which required 
a more careful comparison with Mediterranean species than he had 
been, at pre.sent, enabled to give to tliem ; but that the following ap¬ 
peared to Ixirn to be distinct from any whicli had hitherto been de¬ 
scribed. 

Tkiola PAUcniAUiATA, Trigla pinnd priore dorsali sex-radial(i; 
svleo dorsali fort iter armato : pinnis perioralibm magnis, interne 
cixraleis, fasciis undulatis apieem versus macvldgue infra medium 
sdtiiraliorlbus, tide albo guttulatd, 

D. G, 16. A. 15. 

Long. tot. lOf unc.; capitis, 24 ; caintis alt. ; craniilat. 1. 

(kiput leniter declivc; ossa suborbitalia anticti vix prominentia, 
deutibus tuberculisve parvis 4—5 munita. 

Dentjex kivulatus. Dent, ovali-oblongvs ; capite leniter proclivi; 
oculo mnjusculo: suprd. aureus, maculis preesertim ad lineam laiera^ 
lem nigrescentilmsy tnttis latemm argenteis flexuosis hmc et hhtc 
cancellatis. 

D. 11 + 11. A, 3+9. P. 15. 

Long. tot. unc. ; alt. max. 1+ 

A Dent, macrophthalmo, Cuv. et Vtd., dilferre videtur corpore 
magis elongate. capite vix tumido, oculo minore, 2 )innd pectorali in 
medio magis elongate .subroturidato, caudali magis bifurcili; necrion 
coloribus j)icturil(iue, qu4 Scolopsidem cancellatum, Benn., quodam- 
modo simulat. Maxillae inferioris, aiqufe ac superioris, dentes antici 
quatuor majores. 

OoBius SORDIDUS. Goh. pinnd dorsali secundd priore alt tore; 
caudali pectoralique rotundatis: corpo7*e vario ; pinnis macuiatis, 
anali ventralibusque nigro (illd lafh) marginatis. 

D. 6. 1 + 17. C. 13. A. 13. P. 17. 

Crsnilabbus FRiKNrATUs, Crcu. ovatus, guttatus punctatusque, 
f asciis quatuor nigrescentihus maxillam inferiorem cingmtihus: 
pinnd caudali rotundatd. 

D. 14+10. A. 3+9. 
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Long. tot. 4-|. nnc.; alt. corp. I-J-. 

Totus, prseter pinnis pectoralibus ventralibusque, varius; sed ma- 
culls insignibus nullis notatus. Dentes subeequales, commissuram 
versilis gradatim decrescentes. 

Alosa immaculata. Al, vSnaxillis dentiferisj immaculatus; pinnis 
ventralibus dorsalis initio paullb posterioribus. 

D. 17. A. 18. 

Long. tot. 104 ; alt. max. 24; long, capitis 24; a rostro ad 

lineam initii pinnas dorsalis, 44. 

Rhombus stkllosus. Rhomb, subrotundus, utrinque tuberculoso* 
muricatus ; oculis subdistantibus, intervallo vice convexiusculo; 
masilld superiors vir uncd armutd. 

Long, (pinnis exclusis) 74unc.; lat. 5. 

A latere sinistro squamis parvis adhaerentibus vestitus; tiibercu- 
lisque osseis, magnis, acutiusculis, ad basin scabroso>dilatatis, sparsis. 
vix numerosis armatus : a latere dextro tuberculis itidem osscis, 
minoribus, acutiusculis, basin versus cute vaginatis, subnumerosis 
donatus. Capitis tubercula a latere dextro pauca, minima; a latere 
sinistro numerosa, majora, praesertim ad genam; inter oculos conferta. 
Pinna pectoralis rotundata, 12 -radiata: cuudalis etiam rotundata. 
Linea lateralis ad initium lat^ curva, dein recta. Os quadrato-promi- 
nulum. 

Coipus e la€ere sinistro unicolor, nigrescens ? Pinnse fusete, bine 
et hinc hyalescentes, nigrescente guttatse et punctatse. 

Syngnathus TYPHiiOiDBS. Syngn, pinnis omnibus prceditus ; cor- 
pore heptagono ; capite compresso, elongato, suprd piano ; uno in 
medio. 

Long. tot. 84 unc.; capitis, I 4 . 

A Syngn, Typhle, Linn., difFert situ ani, longitudine capitis, pra;- 
sertim ante oculos, numeroque radiorum et scut or um. 

Syngnathus 
Typhle. Typhloides. 


Long, a rostro ad humerum . 

1*4 

1-75 

ab humero ad anum. 

2'2 

2-6 

ab ano ad pinnam caudalem .. 

4-3 

3-9 

capitis ante orbitam. 

•77 

11 

Alt. rostri minima . 

•15 

•15 

Scuta ante anum. 

17 

17 

post anum. 

36 

33 

Radii pinnae dorsalis ...... 

43 

35 


In addition to the collections already referred to, Mr. Keith Abbott 
presented at the same time to the Society a cock and two hens of 
the Fowls of Herat in Khorassaun, a breed which is,’* he believes. 

unknown in Europe. They are young birds of the re^ Herat race.” 
These, it was stated, are apparently identical with the Kulm Fowl of 
DukhUn and the Malay Fowl, the Gallus giganteus, Temm. 

A large collection of skins of Birds formed at Travancore by P. 










Poole, Esq., and presented by him to the Society, was exhibited. 
Mr. Qould, in bringing it, at the request of the Chairman, under 
the notice of the Society, remarked upon it as distinguished from all 
the collections which he had hitherto seen from India, by its pos¬ 
sessing not even one European species, and only three or four 
which occur in Africa; a peculiarity probably attributable to its 
having been obtained in so southern a locality. He subsequently 
called the attention of the Meeting to each species contained in the 
collection, and pointed out. among them several which he regarded 
as being hitherto undescribed. 

A large drawing made in Madeira by Miss Young of theJVirA de¬ 
scribed by the Rev. R. T. Lowe, in the Second Part of the * IVansac- 
tions* (page 123), under the name of Alepisaurus/eros, was exhibited. 
It was taken from a perfect specimen, and consequently showed the 
correct form of the caudal fin, a part which was mutilated in the in¬ 
dividual originally described : its form is very remarkable, the upper 
lobe being greatly prolonged and falciform. The drawing also 
showed correctly the form of the outline of the high dorsal fin, which 
dilFers from that originally represented. 

The exhibition was in illustration of a Paper entitled " Additional 
Obsen^ations on Alepisaurus: by the Rev. R. T. Lowe, Corr. 
Memb. Z.Sr 

The exliibition was resumed of the undescribed Shells contained 
in Mr. Cuming's collection. Those brought on the present occasion 
under the notice of the Society were accompanied by characters by 
Mr. G, B. Sowerby and by Mr. W. Lytellton Powys. They com¬ 
prised the following species. 

Genus Pandora. 

Pandora brevifrons. Sow., Species Conchyliorum, Part II. 
Tab. Pand. secund. figg. 25, 26. Pand. testd elongatd, tenuis- 
simdt hyalindt albd} latere antico breviore, rotundato, supern^ 
subangulato; latere postico longiore, rostrato, subtruncato; mar¬ 
gins dorsali recto, ventrali rotundato ; dente in valvd planulatd 
unico, minimo: long, 0*9, lat, 0’16, alt, Zb poll, 

Hab, apud Panamam. 

Obtained from a sandy bottom, at the depth of ten fathoms.— 
G. B. S. 

Pandora arcuata. Sow., Ibid., figg. 27, 28. Paj?d. testd ovatd, 
crassiusculd, opacd, margaritaced; latere antico breviore, rotun¬ 
dato, postico rostrato ; margine dorsali arcuato, ventrali rotun¬ 
dato ; lined impressd obsoletd ex umhone ad marginem ventralem 
decurrente : long, 1* , alt, 0*6 poll, 

Hab^ apud Sanctam Elenam. 

Found on the sands.—G. B. S. 

Pandora discors. Sow., Ibid., figg. 29, 30. Pand, testd ellip- 

’ tied, depressd, albicante, opacds latere antico breviore, postico 
altiore ; margine dorsali postico subarcuato, antico rotundato^ ven- 
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trali rotundato postict ventricosa ; valvd sinistrd postic^ radiatim 
lineatd, carind props marginem dorsalem posticum eonspicud : 
long. 0*55, lot. 0*06, a/^. 0*4 poll. 

Hah. 

Pan'doba Cbylakica, Sow., Ibid., figg. 20~22. Pand. testd 
elongatd, depresod, suhflexuosd, posited rostratd, margins superi^ 
ore postico arcuato recurvo, antic^ dilatatd; dentibus duobus vali- 
dis et lamind marginali in valvd planulatd, dente unico fomicato 
in alterd: long. 1*1, lat. 0*1, alt. 0*6 poll. 

Hah. in Mari Ceylanico, et apud Insulam Muerte, Colombian Oc- 
cidentalis. 

Mr. Cuming has a single specimen obtained, at the latter locality, 
from a depth of eleven fathoms.—G. B. S. 

Pandora radiata. Sow., Ibid., figg. 23, 24. Pand. testd ovatd, 
depressiusculd, albd, margins superiors postico recto ; latere pos¬ 
tico longiors, suhtruneato; margins ventrali rotundato-, latere an- 
tico parvovalvd planulatd raSatim rufo-lineatd : long. 0*5, lat. 
0*15, alt. 0*2^5 poll. 

Hah. apud Insulam Muerte, Colombise Occidentalis. 

Dredged from sandy mud, at the depth of eleven fathoms.—G. B. S. 

Genus Buccinum, 

Buccikum modestum. Bucc. testd ovato-fusiformi, alhidd aut lu- 
teo-rufescente, sirigis longitudinalihus confiuentihus ruhro-casta- 
nets ornatd, anfractu ultimo alho fasciato, hasi sulcato ; anfrac- 
tihus 8, spiraliter striatis et supern^ lincis impressis hicingulatis; 
aperturd elongatd; lahio externo varicoso, intHs leviter striato : 
long, 1*15, lat. 0*5 poll. 

Hah. ad oras Americas Centralis. 

Dredged from muddy gravel in the Bay of Montija, at a depth 
varying from seven to seventeen fathoms.—.L. P. 

Buccikum Cuminoii. Bucc. testd ovato^lon^d, suhturritd, tenui, 
rufo-stramined, maculis parvis saSuratioriius striisgue gdbidis els- 
vatiuseulis transversis omatd; anfractihus 7— S, longitudimliter 
costatis, costis an^ractds psnultimi evaneseentihus, nltimi nonnul- 
Us; cplwmeUd, suhreetd, inf erne spiraliter plioatd ; hMo externo 
tenui, mtils lend: long. 1*25, lat. 0*5 poll. 

Hob. ad littora insularum Oceani Pacifrei. 

A single specimen of this very elegant and delicate species was 
collected by Mr. Cuming on the sands at Grimwood’s Isle.—^W. L. P. 

Buccikum catenatum. Bucc. testd ovaio^ohlongd, tenui, roseo- 
alhicante, spiraliter tenuissiml striatd, hasi sulcatd ; anfractihus 
6—7, convexis, suj^ioribus longitudinsditer costatis, tribus sdtU 
mis maculisparvults nivosis per series ipansvhrsas diepositis; aper- 

' $utd Um, mtidd; labh externo suheremdato: tong, 0*75^ hi, 0*3 
poll. 

Hah. 
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I have only seen one specimen of tliis interesting species, which I 
have reason to believe was brought from the Mauritius.— W, L. P. 

Buccinum succinctum. Succ. te$td ovato-pyramidali, tenuiy spi- 
raliter costatd, inter costas tenuissimk striaid, looted ; an/ractilms 
7—8, convewis, ultimo spird vis majors; aperturd ovali; colu- 
melld'flesuosd i labio esterno intils sulcato: long, 0*75. lat. 0*3 
poll, 

Bab, ad littora Insulae Mauritii.— "W, L. P. 

Genus Nassa. 

Nassa nodipera. Nassa testd ovato-acuminatdy subturritd, albcs- 
centCy longitudinaliter costatd, et spiraliier impresso-striatd; an- 
fractibus superne angulatw, costis ad angulum nodoso-tuberculatis; 
aperturd albd, nitidd; labio esterno intus leviter striata: long. 
0*65, lat, 0‘ZopoU, 

Hab, ad Insulas Gallapagos et ad littora Panamas. 

Found in coral sand in from six to ten fathoms.—W. L. P. 

Nassa concinna. Nassa testd ovato^conicdy peracutd, pallid>. fulvd 
fasciis saturatioribus cinctd, longitudinaliter creberrindi undatim 
pUcatd, striis impressis contiguis eleganter decussatd ,* anfractibus 
S —9, rotundatiSy ad suiuras granulis moniliformibus ornatis; aper¬ 
turd ovali; columelld subrugosd ; labio estHs marginato, inths sul- 
cato: long, 0*8, lat, 0*4 poll. 

Hab. in Polynesia. (Toobouai.) 

Collected on the reefs.—W. L. P. 

Nassa dentifera. Nassa testd ovatd, subventricosd, olivacedy an- 
fractu ultimo fascid pallidiore cinctd, longitudinaliter granoso- 
plicatdy decussatd; aperturd fusco-violaced; labio externo sinuoso, 
incrassatOy basin versus denticulo unico instructo, intiis leviter sul- 
cato : long. 0*85, lat, 0*45 poll. 

Hab. ad oras Americas Meridionalis. 

Dredged in the Bay of Arica» in ten fathoms, from a muddy bot- 
tom.r-W. U P. 


Nassa festiva. Nassa testd ovato-globosd, caerulescente, punctis 
variis et antick lineis contiguis rubro-castaneis pivtd; anfractibus 
8, longitudinaliter costatis et spiraliter sulcatis, ultimo ventricoso, 
spird peracutd longiore; aperturd alhd, rotundatd; columelld gra- 
noso-plicatd} labio externa crasso, varic\formiy intiis vald^ sul¬ 
cata : long, 0^85, lat, 0*6 poll, 

Hab, ad Panamam et ad Sanctam Blenam. 

Dredged from sandy mud at a depth varying from six to ten fa- 
^oms,— W, L. P. 

Nassa bxxlis. Nassa testd ovato-conicd, hasi subcompressd, oliva- 
eed obscurefasciatd; asfractibm 7--r-8, convesns, spiraliter obsolete 
striatisy suturis granulis moniliformibus infrd in costeUas decur- 
rentibus ornatis, costellis et striis anfractds ultimi evanescentibus, 
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aperturd violated; lahio extemo incrassato, intilts suhsulcato : 
long. 0’65, lat, 0*3 poll. 

Hob. sub lapidibus a4 Paytam, Peruviee. 

The anterior part of the last volution, towards the lip, is smooth 
and free from ribs.—W. L. P. 

Nassa pallid Ah H(tssa testd ovato^conicd, sordid^ alhd, canali 

fusco macufatdi anfractihus 8—9, supernh subangulatis, longitude 
naliter oblique costatis, spiraliter sulcatis et rugoso-’Striatis; labio 
externo inths striato\ columelld arcuatd, callosd: long. 1*2, lat. 

Hab. Ma Panamam. 

The, nbs are not continued over the anterior part of the last volu¬ 
tion towards the lip. 

Dredged from sandy mud at a depth of six fathoms.— 'W. L. P. 

Nassa scABHiuscuLA. Nossu tcstd ovato-comcd, acttminatd, fused 
luteo fasdatd, longitudinaliter plicatd^ striis elevatis asperis spi¬ 
raliter cancellatd ; aperturd rotundatd ; labio externo albo, untied 
fusco maculato, extbs marginato, inths vald"^ sulcato : long. 0'47, 
lat. 0*27 poll. 

Hab. ad oras Americae Centralis. 

Dredged in s^dy mud at a depth of twelve fathoms in tlie Bay of 
Montija.—^W. L. P. 

Nassa complanata. Nassa testd ovatd, compktnafd, tdivaced fasciis 
luteis cinetd ; anfractibus superioribus utrinque granosis, ultimo 
varicibus lateralibus et plicis graniferis dorso evanesoentibus; 
aperturd ovali; labio externo marginato^ intus sulcato: Ung. 0*36, 
lat. 0*22 poll. 

Hab. ad oras Colombise Occidentalis. 

Found at Atacamas, under stones.—^W. L. P. 

Genus Pubpvba. 

PtJRPuaA MiriATA. Purp. testd obovato-ohlongd^ transversim le- 
nuissimb striatd> rufo-castaned fasciis fulvo-tuteis cinetd ; ^gird 
brevissimd; anfractu ultimo permagno ; aperturd elongatd, sub* 
eequali, intits lacted, peritremate castaneo Uneis albidis radiato ; 
columelld pland, pallidb castaned^ labio externo intiis denticulato : 
long. 0*9, lat. 0*62 poll. 

Hab. in Oceano Pacifico. (Maldon Iii^d.) 

1 am not aware of this interesting shell having been hitherto de¬ 
scribed. It bears a considerable resemblance to the VexUhtm 
of Lcunarck; but differs from that species in having a much shorter 
spire, in its very hat columella, and in the outer lip being more ex¬ 
pand^ radiated. The bands also afford a ready moxk of distinc** 
tion : in Vexillum they are of a reddish brown on a lighter 

ground ; whJllSwin tmniata the ground .colour is dark ches^t, 
and the bands yellow.— 'W . L. P. 
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July 14, 1835. 

William Yarrell, Esq., in the Chair. 

Mr. Ogilhy exhibited several rare and undescribed species of 
Mammalia and Birds, brought from the Gambia^ on which he made 
the following observations: 

“ Through the kindness of Mr, Rendall, who has lately arrived 
from the Gambia, where his brother is lieutenant-governor of Fort 
St. Mary and the other British possessions in that neighbourhood, I 
am enabled to present the Society with the following account of a 
few new or rare species of Mammals and Birds; forming, however, 
but a very small portion of the valuable collection which Mr. Ren- 
dall has brought home with him. llie collection, it is true, contains 
very few Mammals ; these, howwer, are either altogether new to 
science or of very rare occurrence, and show how little we know of 
the zoology of the west cojist of Africa. 

Genua Colobus, IlL 

Colohns fuliginosus. Tliia new and interesting species of a very 
obscure and imperfectly known genus, measures 2 feet 6 inches from 
the upper lip to the extremity of the tail, which organ is itself 2 feet 
8 inches long. All the upper paiis of the body are of a light smoky 
blue colour, very similar to that of the common Mangabey, (Cercopi^ 
thecus fuliginosus t Geoff.), rather darker on the shoulders than else¬ 
where, and copiously tinged with red on the occiput : the colour of the 
back descends some way down on the external face of the fore arms and 
thighs, and also a short distance, but more obscurely, on the upper 
surface of the tail. With these exceptions, all the rest of the extre¬ 
mities, the arms, fore arms, thighs, legs, hands, feet and tail, are of 
a uniform light or brick red, and a more intense shade of the same 
colour extends up the fore part of the shoulders, and spreads over 
the breast, throat and whiskers, which latter arc long, directed down¬ 
wards on the cheeks, and backwards into long pointed tufts behind 
the cars, w^hich arc small, round, naked, and furnished with a di¬ 
stinct in all respects lilce that of the human subject. The belly 
and flanks ore of a dirty yellowish white, and a circle of black stiff 
hair passes over the eyes. The face, palms of the hands and soles of 
the feet are naked and of a violet colour; the callosities are of mo¬ 
derate size; the thumbs of the anterior extremities are wanting, but 
their situation is marked by a small nailless tubercle; the middle and 
ring fingers, both on the fore and hind hands, are of equal length, as 
are likemse the index and little fingers; and it is to he observed. 

No. XXXL PjROCEBDINOS OF THE ZOOBOGICAB SoCIETY. 
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that the latter are united to the contiguous middle or ring fingers, 
respectively, through the gi'eater part of the first fhnlanx^ as in the 
Siamang, Pithecus syndaeigtm, F. Cuv. Tlie face is short, the head 
round, and the “whole form aud ha])it of the animal similar to those 
of the Semnopitheci, The teeth are of the usual form and number, 
and there are large and very distinct check pouches. I was the more 
j)articular in making this last observation, because the organs in 
question had not been previously recorded as existing in the Colohi, 
and because M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire in his valuable lectures, of whicli 
it is a matter of great regret that so small a portion has been given 
to the public, even doubts their existence. Of this, however, there 
can be no longer any reasonable doubt; they are extrenudy appa¬ 
rent and rather capacious in the specimen now under description. 
The teeth of this specimen, a very old female, without even except¬ 
ing the canines, which do not appear to have been remarkably large 
at any time, are worn almost down to the gums. Mr. Rend all pos¬ 
sesses a second and younger specimen which, how'ever, diflers in no 
respect from that just described. 

The arrival of these skins, probably the only perfect specimens of 
the genus Colohus in Europe, with the exception of that in the Ley¬ 
den Museum, and of the specimens recently brought from Abyssinia 
by I^r. Riippell, naturally led me to refer to the imperfect skins no¬ 
ticed by Mr. J^nnett in the * Proceedings of the Committee of Science 
and Correspondence’ of this Society for 18J52, page 122, and to exa¬ 
mine generally the characters of the dificrent species already dehcribed. 
llie result of my investigation into this subject leads me to conclude 
that we at present possess sufficient indications of six distinct spe¬ 
cies of Colobi, which may be characterized as follows : 

1. Col. polyvomos, Schreb., ‘‘with the head and shoulders co¬ 
vered with long, coarse, flowing hair, of a dirty yellowish colour, 
mixed with black; body, arms and legs of a fine glossy blackness, 
covered with short huir; tail of a snowy whiteness, with ycry long 
hair at the end forming a tuft.” 

2. Col. Ursinu$, with very long glossy black hair over the whole 
body and extremities, and a long snowy white tail slightly tufted at 
the end : described from two imperfect skins, without head or hands, 
the same as those noticed by Mr.Bcnnett in the ‘Proceedings’ for 1832. 
Mr. Bennett considered these skins as referrible to the CoL poly-> 
€omos\ and the general colour of the body and tail, as well as a slight 
appearance of grizzled or gray hair about the neck, where the head 
has been cut off, in both the specimens, would at first sight appear 
to justify his views; but the words of Pennant, (the only original 
describe! of the species,) as quoted above, imply that the “ long 
dirty yellowish hair,” which he compares to a full-bottomed perri- 
wig, grows from the shoulders and neck as well as the head, and 
expressly declare that the hair on the rest of the body, as well as on 
the legs, is short. .Now in the specimens at present under consider¬ 
ation the very reverse of this is observable. l"he black hair of the 
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shoulders, as already observed, has a partial mixture of silvery white 
on the anterior face just where the head has been cut olF; but it is 
not longer than the hair upon the rest of the body and limbs, which 
is moreover 5 or G inches in length, and in texture and appearance 
not unlike that of the Ursuft labiatns. The whole animal in fact re¬ 
sembles a small Bear, and is covered with the same uniform, long, 
black, and glossy fur upon every part except the tail, wliich, at the 
root more particularly, is fuimished with much shorter hair. Whe¬ 
ther or not this species, like the polycomos, has the head ofa differ¬ 
ent colour from the body, is a subject for further observation : the 
white or silvery hairs already mentioned as still remaining about the 
shoulders, render it extremely probable tlrnt it has, but in no case 
am it form tlie striking contrast in length, nor present the long flow¬ 
ing mane or wig-like ai)peaKince ascribed to the animtd observed by 
Pennant. IVlr. (lould, who jnocured these skins for the Society, re¬ 
ported them as coming from Algoa Bay; we know enough of the 
zoology of that part of Africa, to render this account extremely 
doubtful, and the j)rc)hability is, either that Mr. Gould was misin¬ 
formed, or that he may have mistaken Delagoa Bay for Algoa, which, 
from the similarity of sound, might readily happen. If this conjec¬ 
ture should prove correct, it woidd follow that the CoL Ursinus was 
the analogue of the Coi, polycomos on the opposite coast, and the 
conjecture receives further countenance from the fact of many other 
known species of Mammals having such analogues in the same loca¬ 
lities. 

5. CoL Guereza, lliipp., with the head, face, neck, back, limbs, 
and basal half of the tail, covered with short black hair; the temples, 
chin, throat, and a band over the eyes, white ; the sides, flanks from 
the shoulder downwards, loins and buttocks, clotlied with long flow¬ 
ing white, which hangs down on each side lilce a loose gai*ment; the 
tip of the tail furnislied with u tuft of dirty white. Described and 
figured by Dr. Kuppell in his ‘ Neue Wirbclthiere.' 

4. CoL ferruginosus, GeoflT., ** with a black crown; back of a deep 
bay colour; outside of the limbs black; cheeks, under part of the 
body, and legs of a very bright bay ; tail black.*' This species, ori- 
gin^y thus described by Pennant, was, like the CoL polycomos, 
brought from Sierra Leone. 

5 . CoL/uUginosus, Smoky blue above, dirty yellowish gray beneath; 
with the checks, tliroat, tail and extremities brick red. Brought 
from the Gambia. 

6 . CoL Temminckii, Kuhl, with the hands, face, and tail, purp¬ 
lish red; rest of the members, clear red; belly, reddish yellow; 
head, neck, back, shoulders and outer face of the thighs, black." 
Habitat unknown; described from a specimen formerly in Bullock's 
Museum and now in that of Leyden. Notwithstanding some slight 
discrepancies, I agree with Mr. Bennett in referring to this species 
the two other skins of the Society's Collection, noticed by him 
in the Part of the * Proceedings' already referred to. llxese skins 
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were procured at the same time, and most probably in tlie same lo¬ 
cality, as those of the CoL Ursinus, They are equally imperfect; 
tlie hair of the shoulders and back, dead black, and without the beau¬ 
tiful gloss of the Col. Ursinus ; on the flanks and over every part of 
the limbs the colour is a uniform maroon or clear purple red; the 
head and hands are wanting, but the maroon of the tail is much 
deeper than that of the legs and flanks, approaching almost to black, 
and, in the older of the two specimens, actually replaced by that colour 
on the terminal half of the tail. If the conjecture already thrown out 
wdth regard to the derivation of these skins should turn out to be 
well founded, and if the animal here described eventually proves to 
be identical in species with the CoL Temmitickii, of which I see no 
just reason to doubt, it follows that the hitherto imascertained ha¬ 
bitat of that species must be sought on tlie east coast of Africa. 
Fischer, probably induced to it by the authority of M. Temminck, 
h£LS united the CoL Tcmminckii with the CoL ferruginosus or bay 
Monkey of Pennant; the short descriptive characters above given in 
the words of their original describers, leave no doubt as to the spe¬ 
cific distinction of these two animals; in which, indeed, though the 
colours are the same in botli, their distribution is reversed, the bay 
or red of the one occupying the same situation as the black of the 
other. 

Genus Ptbroptjs. 

Two undesciibed Pteropi, brought over by Mr. Rendall, present 
some modifications of dentition wdiich have not been observed in other 
sj^ecies, and which appear to indicate a subgenus, probably repre¬ 
senting the common Asiatic forms on this coast of Africa. These 
animals have the incisors and canines of the same form and number 
as the rest of the genus, but there are only three molares in the upper 
and five in the lower jaw. The incisors are small and regular, the 
canines of intermediate size; the first false molar in the lower jaw 
is small and of the nonnal form, but tlie second in this jaw and the 
first in the upper are of the same form as the canines, and very little 
inferior to them in size, so that when the mouth is opened there 
appear to be four canines in each jaw; next follows in either jaw a 
tooth with a large fang upon the outer edge and a smaller one within, 
which is of intermediate form between the true and false molars; 
after which come two normal molars in the lower and one in the 
upper jaw. All the molars are sejiarated from one another by a 
vacant space on each side; this gap is particularly large between the 
real and spurious canines or first false molars in the upper jaw, the 
corresponding space in the lower having, in its centre, the small false 
molar already mentioned. 

Pteropm Gambianus, 

Length from the nose to the centre between the thighs 64 - in. 

Length of the head from the nose to the root of the ear.. I 4 . 

Expanse of the wings. If. 8 in. 
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The fur is of a very soft woolly texture, and of a uniform reddish 
mouse colour over every part, only rather lighter on the sides of the 
neck and belly than on superior surface of the body, llie wings arc 
ample, naked excej^t upon the thighs and arms, and of a light brown 
colour; there is no real interfemoral membrane; but the whole pos¬ 
terior face of the thighs and body is margined with a narrow band of 
integument about half an inch broad, and covered above with the 
same description of hair as the back. The ears are small, naked, 
erect and ellii)tical, and the eyes placed much nearer to them, and 
consequently at a greater comparative distance from the muzzle, than 
in the ordinary Ptcropi. 

Pteropm macrocephalus. The w^hole length of this species is 
barely (> inches, the length of the head 2 inches, and the expanse 
of the wings about 1 foot 3 inches. The colour, form and ^)pcar- 
ance are much the same as in the last species, but the Pier, macro- 
cephalus is at once distinguished by the great size of the head, as well 
as by the colour of the flying membranes w’hich are very dark brown, 
nearly approaching to black. The canine teeth also, as well as the 
head, are of much larger size, and the interfemoral margin is nar- 
row'cr. Dr. Horsfield, from the great length of the head, thinks tliat 
this species may approximate to the Macroglossus of M. F. Cuvier, 
the Pier, rostratus of his own * Zoological Researches in *lava.* 
It is to be observed, however, that it dilFers in dentition from that 
animal, as well as from all other Pteropi hitherto described; and, 
with the Pter, Gambianus, may furnish the type of a new genus to 
those who regard such modifications as amounting to generic cha¬ 
racters. Mr. llendairs collection contains numerous specimens of 
both the species here described. 

The only otlier Cheiropter brought home by Mr. Kendidl is the 
Megaderma Frons of GeofTroy, well described by Daubenton; to whose 
account I shall only add, that the wings are of a deep orange colour, 
and tlie fur unusually long and soft. 

Genus Heepestbs, III. 

Mr. Rendall has brought over specimens of two IJerpestes, one of 
which, the Herpestes Mongos of Linnieus, very w^ell figured and de¬ 
scribed by Buffon (Hist. Nat., tom. xiii. tab. 19.), deserves to be 
noticed, for the puqiose of correcting the habitat of the species, 
which, upon Buflfon’s authority, has hitherto been given as India, but 
which Mr. Rendairs specimens clearly show to be the west coast 
of Africa. The mistake originally arose from BufFon’s having iden¬ 
tified the Mangouste h handest the species at present under considei‘a- 
tioii, with the Mongos of Kaempfer, unquestionably an Indian spe*. 
cies (the Herpestes griseua of authors), and still commonly called 
by that name in Upper India, where many natives and Europeans 
keep it in a semidomestic state, for the purpose of destroying vermin. 
Under these circumstances, though there arc few cajscs in which 
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such a change is advisable, or even excusable, perhaps it would be 
better to follow the example of M. Desmarest in the * Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Naturellcs,* and substitute the specific name of fas ciatm for 
that of Mungos, as regards this animal, resendng the latter name for 
the species to which it really belongs, and which is at present de¬ 
signated by the very vague term of griseus. 

The other species brought by Mr. Rendall, and which I propose 
to call Herpestes Gamhianus, is new to science, but is in some degree 
allied to the Help, vitticollis, characterized by Mr. Bennett at a re¬ 
cent meeting of the Society (page 66). It is, however, much smaller 
than that species, measuring only 17 inches from the nose to the 
root of the tail, whilst the Herp. vitiicoUis measures fully 23; the 
tail also measures 13 inches in the latter animal, and only 95- in the 
former^ I’he general colour of the body is that grizzled gray and 
brown, so common among the Herpestes, upon the upper parts, clearer 
upon the head, neck and lihoulders, and copiously mixed with red 
upon the latter part of the back, hips and thighs, particularly upon 
the latter, which are nearly all red; the tail has a copious mixture 
of black, and is terminated by a small tuft of ])urc black; but this is 
only found at the extreme point, and does not extend over a consider¬ 
able portion of the organ, as in Herp. vitticollis. The throat and sides 
of the neck are paTe silvery brown; the breast, belly, and interior of the 
limbs, red; thb feet alone, not the whole legs as in Herp. vitticollis, 
are black, and a stripe of dark brown extends from the ear to the 
shoulder, along each side of the neck. The hair lies smooth and 
close to the skin. 

Tliere are some peculiarities in the dentary system of these animals 
which ore desendng of notice. 

Herp.fasciatm and Herp. Gamhiams. Teeth The 

incisors small, simple, and regular; the canines of moderate size; 
the first two false molars of the normal form; tlie third, camas- 
sier, of rather small size compared with its analogue in genera 
more decidedly carnivorous, and the last two, in both jaws, tubercu¬ 
lous. The rudimentary false molar, mentioned by M, F. Cmier, is 
wanting in both these species ; nor can its absence be owing to tlie 
age of the specimens examined, os some were evidently young ani¬ 
mals, though arrived at adult age. Its entire absence is further con¬ 
firmed by the situation of the teeth respectively, in the reciprocal 
position of the jaws, the first inferior false molar filling up the entire 
vacant space between the corresponding superior tooth and the canine 
of the same jaw. 

This system differs considerably from that ascribed to the Herpestes 
by M. F. Cuvier (Dents des Mammifbres, i. 99.), but agrees in all re¬ 
spects with the description of M. Desmarest. The following, however, 
is equally foreign to the accounts of both these authors, and, were 
not all the other characters so jTerfectly accordant with those of Her- 
pestes^ would decidedly indicate a new genus. Indeed, it so stands 



in my notes, under the name of Mungost but with a note of interro¬ 
gation, as I have‘only been able to examine a single specimen, 

Mungos9 vitiicoUis, {Herpesies vitticollis, Benn.) Teeth 
TZ7 * 7Z7' incisors and canines have nothing remarkable cither 

in form or number. The first false molar in cither jaw is tubercu¬ 
lous ; the second and third consist of one hirge conical fang in the 
centre, and a smaller tubercle on each side of it; then follows tiie 
carnassier, and after it two tuberculous teeth in the upper and three 
in the lower jaw. The first of these in the upper jaw is large and 
triangular; the secoiul, short and broad, its latitudinal dimensions 
more than doulding its longitudinal; the three of the lower jaw are 
small, simple, rather distant from each other, and of cylindrical form. 

I’his is a sj stem of dentition which, as far as 1 am aware, is alto¬ 
gether j>eculiar, and if confirmed by the examination of otlier speci¬ 
mens, will undoubtedly form the type of a new genus. Perliajis fur¬ 
ther and more rigid examination may even detect different sj)ccies 
from the different localities, as sj)ecimcns have arrh i d for the So¬ 
ciety from Travaiicore and Bombay, and one from Madras, at the 
British Museum. 


Genus Sciukus, Linn. 

Sriimis Gamhiarius. Tliis animal belongs to that subgenus of 
Sguirreh which arc distinguished by having round untultcd ears 
and long cylindrical tails, covered with short hair, and not distichatod. 
The npiJcr surface of the body and root of the tail arc unifoi*m raouse- 
(toloured brown, with a slight shade of yellowish red, and everywhere 
pointed thickly with gray, from the hairs being sc])anitely aunulated 
with black and yellowish white; all the under parts arc uniform 
dirty white. The tail is long, covered with short hair, tow'ards the 
root of the same unifonn colour as the back, but annulated or fas-^ 
dated from thence to the tip wdth numerous alternate bands of black 
and light grayish brown, precisely like those which mark the back 
of the llyzama and the llvrpestes fasciaim. llie whole length of the 
animal is about 9^ inches, and the tail about the same. The ears 
are very short niul rounded. 

From Dr. Smith’s description of his Sci. Pornffh, I imagine it must 
approach this species in form, but is distinguished by its smaller 
size, different colour, and unaunulated tail. 

Of the numerous Bird^skins in Mr. Kendall's collection I shall 
only notice the two following, which appear to be new s})ecies, and 
which derive an additional intei’est from th<'ir generic affinities. The 
first I propose to call, out of coa jdiment to the gentleman to whose 
kindness we are indebted for the present exhibition and description, 

NumtddRendaUiL This beautiful species, which Mr. Gould apxes 
with me in considering new to science, is of smaller size than the 
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common Guinea Fowl, and in this resembles the Num» cristata. The 
head and upper part of the neck are bare, the former covered with a 
wrinkled scalp-like skin, gathered into a small keel-shaped ridge in 
the centre, about half an inch in length, and not more than a quarter 
of an inch high. The neck is black, naked principally on the throat 
and sides, and covered on the back with glossy black hair, or rather 
small feathers, with the beards so line ns to be perceptible only upon 
close examination. The lower part of the neck and breast are covered 
with feathers of a beautiful violet colour without spots, clearest on 
the breast, but with a browner hue upon the upper surface, 'llie 
back, shoulders, and rump are of the usual brown colour, speckled 
thickly with minute white spots, each surrounded with an intensely 
black ring, much smaller and more numerous than in the common 
species, and intermixed with an infinity of still more minute wkite 
points. The greater coverts of the wings and whole under surface of 
the body are black, with largo white sj)ots; the quill feathers spotted 
towards the shaft, and barred transversely on the low^er margin only, 
and the tail featliers light gray, with w^hitc spots in a black ring, 
and interspersed with numerous black dots or points. The white 
spots of the coverts, quills, and belly, are not surrounded by black 
rings like those of the back and tail. I’his appears to be the com¬ 
mon species on the banks of the Gambia. 

Genus Gtpogbranus, ///. 

A Secretary in Mr. RendalFs Collection olfers some peculiarities, 
when compared with the common Cape animal, which at first in¬ 
duced me to believe that it might be a distinct species, and in this 
opinion I was in some manner confirmed by the more experienced 
and concurrent belief of Mr. Gould; but I confess that a more 
attentive comparison of specimens from both localities has consi¬ 
derably shaken my original opinion. I may remark, however, that 
still greater difierences are indicated by Sonnerat in his figure and 
description of the Secretary of the Philippine Islands, and which, as 
far as I am aware, has not been noticed by more recent naturalists. 
Whether or not the Secretaries of these three localities, the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Gambia, and the Philippines, may eventually turn 
out to be really distinct, or only varieties of the same species, must 
be left for future observation; but it is at least useful to direct the 
attention of travellers, collectors, and zoologists to the subject, and 
■with this intention I will here state the principal m^rks which appear 
to distinguish each, giving them provisionally specific names, derived 
from the localities which they respectively inhabit. 

1, Gyp, Capensia, with the plume of long cervical feathers com¬ 
mencing upon the occiput, spreading irregularly over the upper part 
of the neck, narrow throughout the greater part of their leiij^h as if 
the beard had been cut on each side close into the shaft of the quill, 
and spreading only at the point. Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. 
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2. Qyp, Qamh%en»i9t 'with the cervical crest commencing some 
distance below the occiput, arranged in two regular series, one on 
each side of the neck, with the intermediate space clear, and com¬ 
posed of long spatule-shaped feathers, much broader throughout than 
in the last species, though similarly decreasing in width towards the 
root. In both these species the two middle feathers of the tail are 
considerably longer than the others. Inhabits Senegambia. 

3. Gyp. Philippensis, with the cervical crest spread irregularly 
from the occiput to the bottom of the neck, the longest feathers being 
those situated the lowest, which is just the reverse of what we ob¬ 
serve in Gyp. Gamhiensis, and with the two exterior tail feathers the 
longest, so that the tail appears forked. This is apparent not only 
in Sonnerat*s figure, but is expressly mentioned in his detailed dc- 
scri])tion, and, if confirmed by future observation, is clearly indicative 
of a specific distinction. Inhabits the Philippine Islands. Described 
and figured in SonneraPs * Voyage k la Nouvelle Guinee,* p. 87, t. 50. 

The colours of the three species or varieties here indicated do not 
seem to be materially dilFerent in other respects.*'—W. O. 

A collection of skins of Birds, formed in Hayti by J. Heame, Esq., 
Corr. Meml). Z.S., and presented by him to the Society, was ex¬ 
hibited. At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Gould brought the 
specimens severally under the notice of the meeting. They com¬ 
prised sixteen species, two or three of which appeared to be hitherto 
undcscribed ; including a Humming Bird, which Mr. Gould believed 
to be the representative of a new species, allied to Trochilus pec- 
toralis, Latli. 

Tlicre was also exhibited the skin of the Mammiferons animal 
recently described by M, Brandt, in the Transactions of the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburgh. as the type of his new genus Soleno- 
donta. It was obtained by Mr. Heame in Hayti, wdiere it is known 
as the Agouta. Respecting it Mr. Hearne writes, •* The only qua¬ 
druped, I believe, found on the island on the landing of Columbus 
was Agouta, a little larger than, and somewhat resembling, a Rat, 
with an equally long tail and with a longer snout; w^hose food is 
chiefly grain, altlmugh the animal is carnivorous also; its hair is red. 
I had one alive intended for the Society, but it received a wound 
from a cat of which it died, and the skin is too miserably preserved, 
I fear, to be of use ; but I shall bring it myself, or early send it; 
and I shall endeavour to get another alive, and in such state to send 
it to you." 

The following note by H. Bruce Campbell, Esq., on a white va¬ 
riety of the Blackbird, Turdus Merula, linn., recently presented by 
him to the Society and now living at the Gardens, was read. 

“ llie curiosity which I have the pleasure to present to the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society, (a bird of the common Blackbird kind, the Merle noir 
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of M. Temminck, entirely white, iDcluding the pluraage, beak, legs, 
and feet,) was discovered in Juno, 1832, near a farmhouse in the 
occupation of Mr. Owkam at Bilsthor})e, Nottinghamshire, llierc 
were two other young ones in the nest, the plumage of which, os 
well as tliat of the parent birds, was of the ordinary caste. The old 
birds made a second nest in the following month, near to the first 
one, in wdiich four eggs were deposited; one of these was entirely 
diiferent from the rest, resembling in colour the egg of the common 
Duck ; this nest was unfortunately tiikcn by some boys in the vil¬ 
lage ; it is probable if this had not been the case, that there would 
have been produced a second extraordinary fri‘{ik of nature. 

** There is at the present time in tlx.e possession of the Rev. Joshua 
Greville at Weston Pavell, near Northampton, a pyeballed male birtl 
of this species, the white preponderating; it is now six years old and 
an excellent songster. It was originally black, and wiien about two 
years old its plumage changed and became spotted black and white. 

“ It is said that these birds have been occasionally found wdiiteon 
the Alps and other high moimtoins, which alteration in colour is 
ascribed to the continued cold in those places, an effect which it is 
known is produced in the case of the Ptarmigan, &c. Albin men¬ 
tions having had a bird of this sixecies finely mottled,” sent to him 
by Sir Robert Abdy out of Essex. Buffon makes mention of a wdiite 
Nightingale, and in the Museum at Oxford, there is Chaffinch com¬ 
pletely w’hite. Many other instances of white varieties are furnished 
by authors and by collections. 

“ The present is a male bird, but though he has the quickly re¬ 
peated chirp and all the habits of his kind, nature, when she jiltercd 
her regular course and presented him with his snowy costume, seems 
therefore to have denied to him the usual vocal powers of his tribe : 
he is no warbler, but from his frequent fruitless attem))ts, it may be 
inferred, that he feels the dear price at 'which he has been permitted 
to wear his novel and attractive plumage.” 

With reference to an observation in the preceding note, Mr. Yar- 
rell remarked that no inference could safely be drawn from the co¬ 
lour of the egg as to that of the bird to be produced from it: a de¬ 
ficiency of the Buxjeradded colouring, reducing the egg to its ground 
colour alone, being by no means an uncommon occurrence, and the 
product in such cases not deviating from the usual appearance of 
the race. 

Mr. Cox added that he had at present under his care a nest of 
the domestic Sparrow, Passer domestiens, Briss., all of which, with one 
exception, exhibited the usual characters of their race: one, how¬ 
ever, was entirely white. He stated his intention of presenting to 
the Society this variety, as soon as the young bird was sufficiently 
reared. 

The follo'wing note by Sir Robert Heron, Bart., M.P., Vice-Pre¬ 
sident, was reed. 
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** My male black Bwarit Cygnus atratus, died yesterday (June 29, 
1835). He had been long going off, apparently through old age, 
though not more than fifteen; yet he has left four young ones, not 
three months old. His widow is still healthy, and does not appear to 
grieve much ; nor did she pay any attention to him in his last days, 
probably because engaged with her young. They have hatched in 
all forty-four, and reared forty young ones. They were chiefly 
hatched in January, and always in an earthem wigwam built for them 
in a small island. Once there were two broods in a year, the next 
year only none.'' 
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July 28, 18S5. 

William Yarrell, Esq., in the Chair. 

Specimens were exhibited of eight species of Mice and Rais, col¬ 
lected in India by Walter Elliott^ Esq. They were brought under 
the notice of the Meeting by Mr. Gray, who stated that five of them 
were hitherto undescribed. Of these he pointed out the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics. Among them were three which, on account of 
their possessing a peculiarity in the structure of their molar teeth, 
he regarded as representing a section in the genus Mus^ which 
might, perhaps, be considered deserving of generic distinction. 
The remaining species were the Mus oleraceiis^ Benn, j the Muspla- 
iythrix, Ej.; and the Mouse which Mr. Gray has figured, from Gen. 
Hardwickes drawings, in the ‘Illustrations of Indian Zoology,* 
under the name of Arvicola Indica : it is, however, really a Mus. 

Mr. Gray stated that Mr. Elliott had made copious notes respect¬ 
ing the habits of the several species exhibited, and that it was his 
intention to communicate them to the Society. He added that Mr. 
Elliott's collection contained many other interesting specimens of 
Mammalia^ as well as of other classes of animals ; ancl that selec¬ 
tions from it would be brought, from time to time, under the notice 
of future Meetings. 

Mr. Gray also exhibited specimens of two remarkable species of 
PartridgCy Perdix, Mey., which he regarded as previously unde- 
scribed. They were brought from the Gambia by Mr. Rendali, a 
selection from whose collection had been exhibited at the previous 
Meeting by Mr. Ogilby. Mr. Gray pointed out the distinguishing 
characteristics of the birds exhibited. 

Mr. Gray subsequently exhibited, also from Mr. Rendali's col¬ 
lection, several SheUs which appeared to him to be hitherto unno¬ 
ticed, including an undescribed species of Cryptostoma, Blaiiiv. 

Among the Shells of the same collection was one that had been 
incrusted by a Coral, but in which the mouth had been preserved 
open in consequence of its having become the habitation of a Pa- 
gurus, the movements of which through the aperture had prevented 
that part of the shell from being involved in the general incrusta¬ 
tion. Mr. Gray exhibited other specimens of analogous incrusta¬ 
tions, some of which had been regarded by authors as constituting 
real species. The incriisting Coral is generally an Alcyonium, but 
in some cases it is a Cellepora. 
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The exhibition waft resumed of the previously undescrilKid species 
of Shells contained in the collection of Mr. CJuming. Those brought 
on the present evening under the notice of the Society were accom¬ 
panied by characters by Mr. G. B. Sowerby. They comprised the 
following species of the 


Genus Pecten. 

Pectfn siTBNonopiTs. PecL tesfd subecquivalvi, aquilateralit uu- 
riculis inecqualihus ; striis radiantibus numeroaissimis, radiisqve 
derem, crassis, rotundatis, alternatirn nodoso^vesicuiaribus vel 
sKbftodosis; hitiisqdcnnnquepurpureo signatd: long.b'2b,lat,^'lb, 
alt. 5* poll. 

Variat a, colore rufo-fuscescente, sir ns albis. Hub. ad Sinum Cali- 
fornioc. 

/3, cohribus subvarlegatis pictd sen fused, mneulis albis uiplurimum 
nolatd. Hab. ad Insulain Plata*, Columbiae Occidentalis. 

y, testd dcpressiorc, colore aurantiaco nitente. Hab. ad Sinum Te¬ 
huantepec, Mcxicanorum. 

Found in simdy mud and coral sand in from ten to seventeen 
fathoms.— G. B. S. 

Pecten magnificus. Pect. testd submqtiivalvi, (CquilateraUf auri-- 
culis in<cqmlibus ; strVis radiantilms ejpiguis numerosissimis, radi- 
isque tredecim, crassiusculis, rotundatis, nonnunquam subnodosis ; 
intbs albd purpurea marginaUi: long. 5*5, lot. 2*, alt. 5*5 polL 

Variat a, colore sangninco nitente. Hah. ad Insulas Gallaj)agos. 

jS, testd fused, maculis alhidis variegatd. Hah* ad Insulam Plata?, 
Columbiae Occidentalis. 

A single specimen of var. a was found in coral sand at a depth of 
six fathoms; var. /3 was also found in coral sand in seventeen fathoms* 
—G. B. S. 


Pecten dentatiis. Pect. testd valdl' incequivalvi, atquilatcraliy au^ 
riculis Oiqnalibus; valvd planulatd sulcato-radiatd et striata, altcrd 
t>al(tb convexd, Icsvigatd, radiatim sulcata, margino ventrali pro- 
funde dentato : long. 3*75, lat. 1*5, alt. 3*5 poll. 

Hab. ad Sanctam Elenam. 

Found among sand and stones in twelve fathoms. 

The flat valve is of a dark brown colour outside, w*hite with a broad 
dark pur|>le margin wdthin; it falls deeply into the convex valve, 
whose margin is deeply cut between the ribs; this latter valve is of 
a brownish colour outside, and nearly white within.—G. B. S. 

Pecten tumidus. Pect. testd subinesqnivalvi, eequilaterali, auriculis 
magnis, suhcRqualihus ; valvd alterd turgidd, fusco rufescente al- 
bidoque variegatd, radiatim \B-costatd, costis supemc planulatis, 
interstitiis transversim striatis, alterd turgidiore, albicanfe, radi¬ 
atim sulcatd, costis interstitialibus latiombus, planulatis, lateribus 
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fasco^vartis; margmibus ventralihus acute, dentatis: lofig, 1*75, 
lat. 1*, alt. 1*75 poll. 

Hab. ad Sanctam Elenam et ad Salango, Columbiac Occidentalis. 

Found in sandy mud at from six to ten fathoms.—G. B. S. 

Pectkn circularis. Pect. iestd suhorhiculari, iumidd, subecquivalvi, 
inquilaterali, fitsco alhoque varid, ayricuUs magnis, suhtcquaUbm ; 
costis radiantibus octodecim interstitiis latioribus, arcuatim striatis; 
valvd altera sulrisprofundioribus: long. 1*5, lat. 0*8, alt. poll. 

Hah. ad Sinum Californise. (Guaymas.) 

Found in sandy mud at a depth of seven fathoms.—G. B. S. 

Pecten aspersus. Pect. testd suborbicularif depressiusould, sub- 
tequivalvi, eequilatcrali, auricuUs inoiqualibus, dextrd majusctild; 
valvarum alierd radiatim coslatd, pallescenie seu albd^ costis qua- 
tuordccim majoribus, rotundatis, Itcvibus^ alterd radiatim costatd, 
costis quindecim acutioribus, /usds, punctulis coerulescentibus 
aspcrsis, interstitiis timissiml^ transversim striatis, pallescentibus: 
long. 1*4, lat. 0*5, alt. 1*3 poll. 

Hab. ad Tumhez, Peruviae. 

Dredged in soft mud at a depth of five fathoms. This species has 
sometimes a few irregular blotches of white sprinkled over the darker 
coloured valve.—G. B, S. 

Pecten spiNiEEiUJS. pBCt. tcstd subovatd, depressiuscvhi, subteqnU 
valvi, eequilaterali, auriculis intequalibus, sinisfrd majore; vulvis 
radiatim cosiatis, costis utriusque novem, lath, squamuliferis, 
squamulis fimhriaits ; valves alterius marginibus dorsali, anlico, 
posticoque spiniferis: lo7ig. 0*9, lat. 0'25, alt. 0*9. 

Hab. ad Insuhim Lord Hood’s dictara. Oceani Pacifici. 

A single specimen of this beautiful little sliell was taken on the 
reefs in coral sand,—G. B. S. 

Pecten parvt;s. Pect. testd subovatd, depressiusculd, subcequivalvi, 
mquilaterali, albicante, auricuUs inesqualihus, graniferis; valvis 
radiatim costatis, costis octo inaqualibus, transversim striatis ; 
interstitiis radiatbn sulcatis et transversim striatis: long. 0*7, lat. 
0*25, alt. 0*8 poll. 

Hab. ad Insulam Lord Hood’s dictam, Oceani Pacifici. 

Found in coral sand on the reefs.—G. B* S. 

Genus XYLoruAGA, 

Xylophaga globosa. Xyl. testd globosd, margins dorsali postico 
declivi, tmlvis accessoriis mqjusculis: long. 0*4, lat. 0*35, alt. 0*35 
poll. 

Hab^ ad Valparaiso. 

Found in a piece of wood dredged from a depth of a hundred 
^thorns.—O. B. S. 
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A paper was read comprising Descriptions of a few Jmertehrated 
AnimaU obtained at the Isle of France/' by Robert Templeton, 
Esq. It was accompanied by coloured drawings of the new species 
described in it, which were exhibited. 

Of these animals two belong to the Radiated division of the ani¬ 
mal kingdom. They may be characterized as follows: 

Actinia sanguineo-punctata. Act. Jiavescenturufescensy 
puncih sanguincis con/erfis per series longitudinales numerosas 
dispositis ornala ; ore gnttis cceruleis quinqxie circundato ; tenla^ 
cutis viridesemtitmsy hyaiinis. 

Hah. vix uncialis, super saxa. 

Xenia Di-sjaudiniawa. Xen. pallide livido-cccrulea ; polypis 
8 -, rarius ^-radiatis. 

Hub. super lapides prope Black River. 

The mass from which the polypes arise is spread over the sur¬ 
face of the stones to the extent, in many places, of more than a foot. 
It is usually about an eighth of an inch in thickness, and appears to 
be composed of an infinite interlacing of tubular stems. From the 
sides of these stems are given off peduncles, each of which termi¬ 
nates in a disc having a central mouth and eight (rarely nine) rays. 
These rays are simple on their under or outer surface, pectinated 
along their edges, and furnished on the upper or inner surface with 
short processes, having cupped or sucker-like extremities. The 
discs are perpetually in motion, waving from side to side as though 
in search of objects; and when anything comes in contact with 
their rays or tentacula, the suckers instantaneously close in upon it, 
and the tcnlaculum doubles itself up like a finger and conveys the 
prey to the mouth : if the object be large, two or three of the tenta-> 
cula are employed. When the prey is so large as not to admit of 
its being swallowed, the ieniacula relax their hold and allow it to 
escape. 

The remaining two belong to the Annuto^c type, and appear to 
represent two genera among the Annelida^ nearly allied to the 
Serpuiidm. 


Anisomelus. 

Os tentaculis simpHcibus octo, per paria dispositis, filiforrnibus, 
prehensilibus instructum. 

Branckim'^ simplices, tentaculiformes, pedibus baud nmlto longi- 
ores, in segmentis corporis quatuor anterioribus sitae. 

Testa cylindrica, calcarea, erecta, ad basin in saxis immersa, 

Obs. Numero et syrametria tentaculorum, necnon branchiarum 
simplicitate?, a Terehelld caeterisque generibus affinibus distinguitur, 

Anisomelus luteus. 

Long, corporis vix 4 iinc. 

Hah* in saxis corollinis apud Black River. 
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Of the eight ieniacula of this Annclide, one pair, that towards the 
ventral aspect, is short, and the opposite pair is long, being fully 
equal io length to the entire body : the intermediate pairs are inter¬ 
mediate also in length. Wh^n undisturbed, the animal projects 
from its tube or shell as far as the fifth or sixth segment, swinging 
itself from side to side, and moving its tentaada ebouU If anything 
is discovered suitable for food, the extremity of one or more of the 
tentacula is rolled around it, and by this means the substance is con* 
veyed to the mouth. The tentacula are numerously ringed, and 
have in their interior a tube in which oval globules are distinctly 
seen moving to and fro, as the motions of the tentacula affect a few 
contiguous rings. 

PlRATESA. 

Os tentaculis seu branchiis numerosis, longe ciliatis, subulatis, 
simplici serie dispositis, cinctum. 

Testa cylindrica, calcarea, crecta, e saxo parum prominente. 

Obs. Genus propter tentaculorum branchiferorum dispositionem 
a Sabelldi Cuv., sejungendura, 

PlRATESA NiGRo-AKKUBATA. Pk. brunnca, tentoculis palHdtO’^ 
ribus nigro corifertm interrmii annulaiis, 

Hab. in saxis corallinis apud Black River. 

The cilia of the tentacula arise in a single row along each edge of 
the upper surface, and turn in upon any substance that is seized so 
as to embrace it tightly: when at rest, they are doubled up into 
little coils or knots, and are only expanded when the animal is 
searching for food. When engaged in this operation it elevates 
itself out of the tube, turns the disc down with very deliberate mo¬ 
tion towards the adjacent part of the stone, and apparently exa¬ 
mines the surface with minute attention; the tentacula at this time 
being constantly moved about so as to ensure the entrapping of 
any animal that may rest within their reach. 
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August 11, 1835* 

Dr. Horsfield in the Chair. 

A letter was read, addressed to the Secretary by J. B. Harvey, 
Esq., Corr. Memb. Z.S., and dated Teignmoutb, June 7, 1835. It 
referred to the writer’s success in dredging over the rocky ground 
oft* Torquay, whence he anticipates that he shall obtain many in¬ 
teresting Corallines and Asterioi, A selection from those already 
collected by him, including a specimen of the genus Comatvla, 
accompanied the letter and were exhibited. 

Mr. Harvey states that the specimen of CaryophylUa SmitMi, re¬ 
ferred to in a previous letter, (page 4,) is still living in his possession 
and is quite healthy. “ The half one by the side of it, which was 
broken in forcing it from the rocks, is also alive, and has nearly 
reproduced the round shell ; the cup was destroyed, at the time it 
came into my hands, for considerably more than half its circumfer¬ 
ence; in the course of the eight months which have since elapsed 
the reproduction has been such as nearly to complete the circumfer¬ 
ence of the cup. The Pyrgomata on the coralline are also alive.’' 

Mr. Burton, at the request of the Chairman, placed upon the 
table a specimen of the species of Ratelus originally described by 
Pennant as the Indiaii Badger^ and by Shaw under the name of 
Ursus Indictis, To aid in its comparison with the Hotel of the 
Cape of Good Hope, from which Mr. Burton regards it as distinct, 
he describes it in considerable detail. 

This animal, which evidently belongs to the last genus of Cu¬ 
vier’s arrangement of the Plantigradesy measures from the tip of the 
nose to the extremity of the tail 3 feet 3 inches, of which the head 
and neck occupy 11^* inches, leaving 21^ for the length of the body. 
The anterior extremity is 8 incheslong, exclusive of the nails; the 
posterior about 6. The length of the head may be about 6 \ inches^ 
but the great thickness of the neck, the outline of which is con- 
tinuous with the vertex^ renders the exact occipital termination of 
the head imperceptible. From the extremity of the nose to the 
inner angle of the eye is 2 inches t from the same point to the ex¬ 
ternal opening of the ear is 44* From the comparative length of 
the body and limbs it results that the animal is very low on the 
legs (or, as the French authors term it, trapu), long m relation to 
its height, and necessarily higher before than behind. When 
standing, it cannot be computed at more than 9 or 10 inches high 
at the shoulder, and about 6 or 7 at the crupper. 

The head is rather small for the siae of the neck and body. 
The eye is lik^ise remarkably diminutive, the distance between 
the extreme noints of the canthi being less than half an inch, an 
opening which leaves little space for the ^eball externally. There 
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is no external ear : the rudiments of it may indeed be faintly traced 
in some parts surrounding the meatus externus ; but these are level 
with the surrounding skin. Below there is a hard low ridge» or ra¬ 
ther thickening of the integument, and on the opposite side of the 
opening, a small raised tubercle; which maybe considered as vestiges 
of the tragus and antitragus ; but beyond these obscure indications 
there is nothing conformable to the character of an auricle. 

The toes of the fore feet are five in number, and are armed with 
enormous claws or nails, of which the internal one rises so high on 
the foot that its extremity is parallel with the origin of the second : 
this last and the fourth are equal; the length of their nails about 1^^ 
inch : the nail of the middle one is the longest of all, being about 
inch in length : the length of the outer one is nearly 1 inch* 
The superior aspect of the nail presents a surface of some thick¬ 
ness, rounded off at the edges ; the under surface is concave, and 
the edge reduced to a mere line, except towards the point where 
the lamina separate. The lateral surfaces of these nails are per¬ 
fectly flat, so as to adapt them for accurate apposition to each 
other; and the toes being also short and flattened at their sides. It 
is to be concluded that the whole are closely approximated when 
the animal works in the ground, and that the foot is thus formed 
into a broad and powerful spathe. 

“ The chara^er of the hind foot is essentially different: the toes 
are less developed, and the nails very short, and comparative^ feeble. 
On the under surface the laminte of the nails are separated to such 
an extent, that a deep oval Jbssa is formed between them. The 
plant of this foot protrudes so much that it is almost globular, in 
in consequence of which the short nails do not reach near the 
ground. 

“ The dental formulary is that of Ratelus Capensis, The teeth 
are fewer than in any other genus of the same tribe, as might be 
expected from the abruptness of the bead anterior to the eyes, and 
the shortness of the mouth. The four middle incisors of the lower 
jaw are the smallest and most feeble: the two external ones of 
this range and the four middle ones of the upper jaw are somewhat 
larger and stronger. In this last the two outer incisors differ essen<* 
tialiy from all the others, and partake of the character of canines. 
They are at least three times as large as the adjoining ones, strong, 
round, and curved inwards. The true canines are powerful teeth : 
those of the lower jaw, when the mouth is shut, are imbedded in a 
space between the upper external incisor and canine; the lower 
ones approximate closely to the external incisors. The front molar 
of the lower jaw is very small; the others gradually increase in 
sfae to the last, which Is long, has two points, and a tubercqlated 
surface behind. The great carnivorous tooth of the upper jaw has 
a tubercle or heel projecting inwards: the breadth of the posterior 
tooth of this jaw exceeds its length; so that in these characters it 
approaches the Mustelid^. 

The colour of the animal is black with the exception of tlie 
back and upper parts of the head and neck, although a few black 
hairs thinly scattered along the middle of the back give a faint gray 
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tint to the super-vertebral region, which, however, is soon lost in 
the white of either side. White also prevails along the dorsal 
aspect of the tail to within an inch of its termination, where it is 
lost in the black of the point. The margin of the white colour forms 
a concave line across the face, whence, descending along the side of 
the neck, ribs, flanks, and rump, it meets the line of the opposite 
side on the tail. The remaining parts, including the extremities, 
are, as before stated, more or less black. 

As the animal approaches the Ursine tribe in its form and planti¬ 
grade movement and the Weasels in its dentition, so with respect to 
us integuments it bears some analogy to the Porcine Pachydermata. 
The skin is tough, thick, and hard; the hairs are Ions, loose, 
coarse, and scanty, without vestige of the finer wool which imme¬ 
diately envelopes the skin of so many other animals. They are, 
however, much thicker on the upper than on the lower surface 
both of the body and limbs. On tne posterior parts of the thighs 
they are so long as almost to form tufts; on the front of the fore 
lags they are also very long, and their course is here directly across 
the limb. On the sides of the neck the lay of the black hairs is 
precisely vertical, thus meeting the white ones, whose course is 
longitudinal, exactly at right angles. Round the opening of the 
ears there is a peculiar circular ring of hairs, about half an inch in 
breadth, which hears a rude mmilitude to the feathered circles $ur. 
rounding the eyes of the nocturnal birds of prey. The face and jaws 
are nearly naked, scarcely any traces of hair being observable in 
these parts: the whole ventral aspect is also remarkably destitute 
of this covering. A few long black hairs are here and there met 
with on the chest, belly, and under surface of the extremities, but 
not in sufficient quantity to conceal the skin. There is also a line 
along the inferior surface of the tail entirely denuded of hair. The 
integuments round the anus are naked, and dilated into a kind of 
circular bag or pouch, though not to a considerable extent. The 
specimen from which this description is taken is a male. 

It is impossible to examine this animal, even in the most cur¬ 
sory manner, without coming to the conclusion that it is wonder¬ 
fully adapted for making its way beneath the surface of the earth. 
The powerful fore leg, armed with enormous claws; the cuneiform 
head ^ the face deprived of hair ; the minute and sunken eye; the 
entire absence of external ear ; the strong and muscular neck and 
shoulder ^ the comparative diminution of the posterior extremities, 
whereby the bulk of the hinder parts is lessened ; the naked ahdo- 
men \—all unite to characterize it preeminently as a digger. And 
in fact, among the population of its native regions, it is said that it 
seeks its choicest food in the cemeteries, and such is its dexteriw in 
tearing open the graves of the dead, that no tomb is sacred from 
its attacks. The latter part of this account is probably in some 
degree overstated; but it has, at all events, in those parts obtained 
the appellation of the Gravedigger. The generic term of Storr, 
MeiUvora, although it may suit the African species, is consequently 
peculiarly inappropriate in reference to this. 

<*It is a native of the upper provinces of Bengal, where, however. 
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it is said to be rare. The present specimen^ which is in excellent 
conditian, was brought from tlience by Dr. Sandharii, surgeon of 
the 11th Light Dragoons, by whom it was presented to the Museum 
of the Army Medical Department. It is brought under the notice 
of this Society with the sanction of the Director General, Sir James 
McGrigor, Bart, 

This animal has been almost entirely neglected by systematic 
writers. It was alluded to by Pennant, but in so short, vague, and 
unsatisfactory a manner, that it is impossible to form any distinct 
notion of it. Shaw followed and copied the few words of Pennant 
which relate to it, and termed it Ursus Jndicus, Lastly, the late 
General Hardwicke, whose talents and perseverance made him fa^ 
miliar with the natural history of Northern India, published some 
account of it in the 11th volume of the ^Linnean Transactions*. 
But it does not appear that he considered it as different from the 
Eat. Capends, or was sufficiently aware of its peculiarities to enable 
him to erect it into a distinct species. A specimen formerly living 
in the collection of this Society was understood to have been 
brought from Madras. 

In the synopsis of Mammalia^ in Griffith’s translation of the 
' Animal Kingdom’, there is merely a note stating that the Ursus 
Indicus of Shaw is probably a variety of the RateL The French 
authors have entirely neglected it j neither the Baron nor M. F. 
Cuvier makes any mention of it. M- Lesson, still later, asserts that 
there is but one species in this genus; < On n’en connait qu’une 
seule espece,*-^Ratel du Cap.’ ”—E. B. 

Mr. Burton subsequently exhibited a specimen of an Agriopus, 
Cuv., which he regarded as hitherto undescribed. He character¬ 
ized It as the 

Agbiopi/s unicolor, ^I'vnneO'Julvus; dentibus setaceis 

maxUlaribus; radiis mSlibus pinneo dorsalis quatuordecim, 
analis decern* 

^'This^^^ bears a general resemblance toAgr* torvus, Cuv,& Val., 
the type of the genus. Its length is nearly similar, but the body is 
more slender and compressed, particularly towards the middle*. 
The lower outline is sufficiently regular. The dorsal line from the 
eighth to the fourteenth spinous ray is somewhat concave, if, how¬ 
ever, this effect be not produced by imperfect stuffing, Tlie eyes 
protrude less than in Agr* torvus* The profile furnishes one of the 
most marked distinctions between the two species: that part be¬ 
tween the eyes, instead of being vertical, slopes considerably ^ and 
the line of the snout, in place of descending in an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, is very nearly horizontal, or in a line with the 
body*^ The mouth is somewhat de^)er« 

“ The n^t remarkable variation is in the teeth. The observation 
which Cuvier and M. Valenciennes have applied to those of Agr* 
torvus-*^* e’est d peine si Ton sent aux m^choires queiques peuts 
dents en velours ’—is by no means applicable here. On the con¬ 
trary, they are very conspicuous, rather ‘en carde’ than ‘en 
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velours *, and are irregularly crowded on the maxillaries. Those 
towards the angle of the mouth are somewhat longer. The lines of 
ossific granulations, which, passing forwards from the superciliary 
ridges, unite in an angle on the forehead, are much more distinct: 
the appearance of those clustered on the posterior suborbitary and 
temporal bones is much the same in both species. The upper divi¬ 
sion of the border of the operculum approaches nearer to a semi¬ 
circular form, 

'' The attachment of the pectorals and ventrals, as well as their 
general form and number of rays, is also alike. The dorsal presents 
some variations; the height of the first spine being only two fifths 
of that of the second, the latter and the fourth equal, and the third 
somewhat the longest of all. The emargination in the membrane be¬ 
tween the second, third, fourth, and fifth spinous rays is obviously 
deeper. The number of soft rays exceeds that of Agr» torvus by 
one, being fourteen in number. The anal has also one additional 
ray. 

D.21 -h H -, A. 1 -f 10; P. 1 + 8; &c. 

The caudal has nothing worthy of note, unless its termination is 
more lunated ; but this distinction must be received with caution, 
as the injury commonly sustained in this part by dried specimens 
renders its character equivocal. 

The skin is smooth, equally free from scales, warts, tubercles, 
or protuberances of any kind, with the exception of the granulations 
on the head before mentioned. It is of a yellowish brown colour 
throughout, darker on the upper part of the head, and above the 
lateral line; lighter below, the lightest part being immediately 
posterior to the operculum. This description is taken from the 
dried specimen; what variations occur in the fresh subject I have 
no means of ascertaining. Tow^ards the superior edge of the dorsal, 
and over the ventrals and caudal, the colour becomes yet darker : 
the pectorals incline to blackish. The black bars and blotches 
which prevail throughout the dark ground colour of Agr. torvus are 
entirely absent in this species. The lateral line is nearly straight, 
marked as it passes along the anterior part of the body by distant 
and obscure tubercles, all traces of which disappear at the com¬ 
mencement of the soft dorsal. These are the principal distinctions 
between this fish and Agr, torvus, with which it has probably hi¬ 
therto been confounded. 

“ A remark of Cuvier and M. Valenciennes in the ‘ Histoire JS^a- 
turelle des Poissons,' supposes the existence of other species, al¬ 
though the little there said is not applicable to this: * Parmi nos 
indiVidus, il s'en trouve un dont la peau esi toute brune,' (so far only 
it accords with our description) < mais relev6e partout en petites 
bosselures arrondies, comme des verrues peu saillantes. Nous ne 
savons s'il appartient k une esp^ce diff6rente, ou si ce n'est qu'une 
vari6t6.' It may not unreasonably be assumed from the above 
' description that tnts is a distinct species, under which impression it 
has been brought under tlie notice of this Society. 

It is an inhabitant of the Cape seas, from whence the present 
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specimen^ which forms part of the collection of the Army Medical 
Department at Chatham^ was brought/*—E. B. 

Mr, Gray exhibited various species of the Linnean genus VenuSf 
in illustration of the subdivisions into other generic groups which 
appeared to him to be^ in the present state of the science, valid. 
He pointed out the characters of these several genera) referred to 
the types of each; and noticed many hitherto undescribed species 
contained either in his own collection or in that of the British Mu« 
seum. 

Mr. Bennett called the attention of the Society to a Paradoxiire 
now living at the Gardens, which he regarded as previously unde¬ 
scribed. He characterized it as the 

Paradoxurus Grayi. Par, vellere denso, subcsquali; olivaceo^ 
Julvescens cinereo tindus, subitlspallidior ; facie, auriculis, pedU 
busque nigris, illius viH& nasalt, Jascid abbreviain suboculari^ 
Jronteque cinereis. 

Long, corporis cum capite, circiter 20 unc.; caudce paullo major. 

Hab, in Indi^. 

The for of the animal, unlike that of Par, Tyjpus^ F. Cuv., and 
some other closely related species, is nearly of equal length, and is 
dense and in some degree woolly. Its colour above is a light ful¬ 
vous brown, showing in certain lights a strong cinereous tinge, 
owing to the black tips of many of the hairs. Beneath it is lighter, 
and has a more cinereous tinge. The limbs are ash-coloured and 
deeper in intensity towards the feet, which ase black. The tail is 
throughout of the same colour with the body. The ears are 
rounded, covered with hairs, and nearly black. The face is black, 
with the exception of the forehead, of a longitudinal dash down the 
middle of the nose, and of a blotch-like short oblique band under 
each eye; these markings being grey. There are no traces of lon¬ 
gitudinal bands or spots on the body. 

The separate hairs are du8k;y at the base and pale yellowish in 
the middle: they are tipped with black. 

The tail is constantly twisted in the manner in which it is occa- 
sionallv borne by Par, Typus^ and cannot be rendered straight. 

As the specimen was purchased of a dealer, the precise part of 
India in which it was captured cannot be ascertained, 
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August 25, 1835. 

William Yarrell, Esq., in the Chair. 

A letter was read, addressed to the Secretary by Captain Manby, 
R.N., dated Yarmouth, Aug. 22, 1835, and announcing the strand¬ 
ing of an enormous whale, near Southwold in Suffolk, on the 19th 
of August. Captain Manby states that it is of the species denomi¬ 
nated by Linnaeus, Balcena Physalus, 

Drawings were exhibited of three Fishes captured at Port Praya, 
by Capt. P. P. King, R.N., Corr. Memb. Z. S. They were commu¬ 
nicated by Mr. Broderip. They comprised representations of Ser* 
ranus tceniops, C\xy,&\a\.\ Sargusyasciatus, Eor,; and an Acan- 
thurus, apparently hitherto undescribed, the 

Acantuurus Kingii. Ac.purpureo-virescens, supra lineis azureis 
undulatis interruptis 7ium€rosis longitudinaliter notatus; oper» 
culorum margine, pinnm pectoralis maculd, dorsalis basi, macu^ 
Idquc ovali spinam caudalerti cingente ruyescenii-fiavis : pimid 
caudali lunatd, 

D. 10 -p 27. A.3 -f 25. P.17. V. 1 + 5. C. 16. 

Long. tor. 12-^ unc., alt. corporis, 41; long, radiorum pinneedor^ 
salis, ; lat. inter oculos, l,ad pinnas pectorales, 1^. 

Besides the markings enumerated, there is a blue line at the 
lower part of the soft portion of the dorsal fin, separating it from 
the reddish yellow streak of its base. The branchial rays are red* 
dish yellow. 

The teeth are eighteen above and sixteen below : they are cre- 
nated and closely set. The scales are small, ovate, square at the 
outer margin, and minutely serrated. 

The following Notes, by Mr. Owen, on the anatomy of the A7«- 
kqjou, Cercoleptes caudivolvulus. Ill., were read. 

The anatomy of an animal which is the sole representative of its 
genus, and which, in its external form and habits, manifests a rela¬ 
tionship with genera belonging to two different orders of its class, 
must always be a desirable addition to zoological science. The 
death of the Kinhajou, which has been for the last two or three 
years in the Menap^erie, has afforded the opportunity of determining 
the natural afHnities of a somewhat anomalous form, and of thus 
compensating in some degree the loss of a living specimen, by the 
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additional facts contributed in consequence to the science which 
it is our object to advance. 

It is not in my province to enter upon an external description 
of the Kinkajou^ nor is such an. account now required^ since it has 
already been given, with more or less of detail, by the best syste¬ 
matic zoologists of the last half century. Its interest, as an 
osculant form, may be gathered by a simple reference to the modes 
in which it has been considered and classibed by dibbrent authors, 
and to the synonyms indicative of the different degrees of import¬ 
ance attributed by them to its outward peculiarities. Classed 
among the Fiverrida? by Shaw, under the name of the prehensile 
Weasel, and raised to the Quadrumana by Pennant, as the yellow 
Macauco, it holds a somewhat intermediate station in the system of 
Cuvier, who places it in the Plantigrade family of Carnivora, under 
the generic name Cercoleptes, applied to it by llliger. 

In the following description of the anatomy of the Cercoleptes, 
I shall therefore consider it with reference more especially to the 
Lemures and the Plantigrade Carnivora, 

The specimen measured in length, from the end of the nose to 
the root of the tail, 1 foot 4 inches; and the length of the tail w*as 
1 foot 5 inches. 

There were no clavicles, not even in a rudimentary state. The 
clavicular portion of the sterno-mastoideus arose from the cartilage 
of the brst rib, and the corresponding portion of the deltoid from the 
transverse processes of the lower cervical vertebra. 

The abdominal viscera were protected by a large omentum 
streaked with fat. The oesophagus was continued about an inch 
into the abdomen, and entered the stomach about an inch from the 
left extremity. The pyloric extremity of the stomach was bent up¬ 
wards abruptly, and suddenly became narrow. 

The duodenum made a large semicircular sweep downwards, 
backwards, and to the left, being loosely connected by a wide du- 
plicature peritoneum for the greater part of its course ^ it was also 
connected with the colon by a fold peritoneum continued from it. 
The remainder of the intestinal canal was disposed in rather large 
folds, connected to a mesentery about 2 inches broad, in which the 
mesenteric vessels formed only a single series of arches. The dia¬ 
meter of the small intestine was about half an inch, becoming 
somewhat less towards the colon. There was a slight constriction 
indicating exteriorly the commencement of the large intestine, and 
better marked within by a sudden thickening of the muscular coat, 
and the commencement of a few narrow longitudinal folds of the mu¬ 
cous membrane, but there was no emeum. 

The whole length of the intestinal canal was 6 feet 6 inches; 
the length of the large intestine was only 5 inches. At its termi¬ 
nation it became very muscular, and the lining membrane was 
thrown into irregularly transverse rugee. In the rest of the intes¬ 
tinal canal, with the exception of the longitudinal folds above men¬ 
tioned, the mucous membrane was smooth and uniform. 
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“ The liver was composed of three principal divisions, of which 
the left had a small appendix at its under surface. The middle or 
cystic division was deeply cleft into three lobes, the round liga¬ 
ment passing into the left notch, and the gnll-bladder being lodged 
in the right, with its ^fundus on a level with the upper convex sur¬ 
face of the gland. The right division of the liver was also cleft into 
three lobes, which were again further subdivided by shallower fis¬ 
sures, the smallest lobe occupying the usual place of the lobnlus 
Spigelli, viz. the lesser curvature of the stomach. 

The gall-bladder had an entire investment of peritoneum^ and 
two of the primordial coica had been dilated and retained in their 
original simple condition to form this receptacle: one of them 
however, much less than the other, appearing as a small \esiclo ap¬ 
pended to the origin of the cystic duct, 1 have met with similar 
structures in other anirniils: in the Hyrax Capensis there were two 
accessory gall receptacles; and in a preparation in the Hunterian 
collection, three hepatic ca’ca have been almost equally developed 
to form the biliary reservoir (this is from vsome small quadruped, 
species unknown, No. 820, Gallery Catalogue). I dwell more par¬ 
ticularly on this circumstance, because it is an anomaly which has 
not, so far as I know, been described, and because it throws some 
light on that part of the structure of the liver which is generally al¬ 
lowed to be still left in the most uncertain state, viz. the ultimate 
disposition of the biliary ducts. It obviously accords best with the 
opinion of Muller, that the iubuli biliarii terminate in, or rather 
commence from, blind extremities. 

‘‘ The pancreas consisted of a transverse and circular portion, 
the latter following the curve of the duodenum ; the duct termi¬ 
nated, with the ductus choMochus, 2 inches from iho pylorus, 

“ The spleen occupied the usual situation ^ was 4 inches long, 
1inch broad, and an inch thick ; its weight 13^ drachms; it was 
of the usual elongated trihedral shape. 

“ The kidneys w'ere situated high in the loins, the right higher 
than the left, of a somewhat elongated form, with a smooth simple 
exterior, neither notched nor painted with arborescent veins, as in 
the typical Carnivora. The iubuli uriniferi terminated on a simple 
elongated mamUlay formed by the union of five lateral processes. 
The ureters entered, as usual, behind the neck of the bladder. 

** The supra-renal glands were very small, reddish coloured, and 
healthy, although imbedded in a dense strumous mass which occu¬ 
pied the interspace of the kidneys. 

<< The ovaries were a little larger than peas, with a smooth ex¬ 
terior, enveloped in a loose serous capsule having only a small open¬ 
ing turned towards the born of the uterus, and in which the head of 
a probe could be with difficulty admitted. They were suspended 
by a duplicature of peritoneum continued from the lower t-ml of each 
kidney. 

The ien^h of the corpus uteri was 1 inch j of each cornu 2 
inches; of the true vagina 4 of an inch; of the urethro-sexual 
canal 1 inch. A well-marked transverse fold divides this from the 
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vnjuia. There were no anal «ccnt-bag&^ but merely supcrBcial fol¬ 
licles. In tlits> respect C\ icolcptes Ims u nearer aHlnity to Ursusy in 
which the anal bags are very small i4nd sliallovv, tluin to tlie Weasel 
tribe, in which they arc largely developed. 

** The tongue was long, smooth, flat, and slightly emarginate 
at the tip. It had seven fossuIaie^7ajt)///a‘ j the three nearest to the 
epif^hll and forming the apex of tlic triangle, were the smullc.st. 
i iu rc was a long and large elastic Ijjitay ligamentous anteriorly, 
cjllular posteriorly, surrounded by a muscular slicath of circular 
tibres. 

“ 'Fhe tonsils were large and obK^ng. There was no uvula. The 
rpivloitls was well developed, with a pointed apex. There were 
two narrow, shallow shii in place of laryngeal .sf/rew/i. The tliy- 
mid glands were sepo'^ate, oblong, poimed at their lower extre¬ 
mities, ’J'hcre were jnore than twenty-five tracheal rings, which 
were incomplete behind. 

'fhe brain tyi'thu KJfd Jou is characterized by convolutions dis¬ 
posed as in the Cr/rWiiVorn geuerafly; but tlie anturior transverse an- 
i’raciuosiry (marked No.l. in Flare XX. of the ^ Zoological Society’s 
Tran.sactions’) runs more obliquely from within, outwards and for¬ 
wards, and there is a greater pro))oi‘(ioa of braiJi anterior to it. 
'Fhc general form of the brain is longer and narrower than in the 
Cni. The cercMum is separated froju the by a strong 

bou}' icniorium, 

'I he morbid appcaraitces in the parts e.xamined by me were 
snjall firm tubcreles studding the liver, spleen, atid kidneys ^ a 
large tuberculous mas^ between tlic kidney^ ; atttl u similar mass 
occupying the place of the nitbcnteric glands; both these masse.s 
were of scirrhous hardness, and of an irregular fibrous structure in 
the middle. 

“ In the note-book of our medical superintendent, Mr, Youatt, is 
the following record of the iliness of the Kinhajoui 

“ ‘ May 17th. Has not been well for some days > dull, and oft' 
its food. A little castor-oil operated well. 

May 2Srd. Dismissed well. 

‘ May 26lh. Again off its food, 

“ ‘ June Srd. No symptom of serious illness. 

“ ^ June 7th. Spirits and appetite gone ^ sad heaving at the 
Banks, There is deeply seated organic mischief. 

‘June 10th, Sinking. 

* June 1.5th. Died.’ 

“ In his description of the morbid appearances, Mr. Y^ouatt ob¬ 
serves : ‘ When 1 attempted to cut through the diaphragm, in order 
to bring the lungs into view, I met with a hardness which I could 
with difficulty cut, and which creaked under the knife. When I 
got the contents of the thorax fairly out, 1 found adhesions under 
the diaphragm, but not a vestige cither of pericardium or mediasti¬ 
num ; in Heu of tliem w as a hardened, almost cartilaginous mass, 
presenting a convex surface superiorly, adapting itself to the form 
of the thorax^ with a hollow formed in ttj w^hich contained the 



heart} and a prolongation on either side becoming thinner and thin¬ 
ner, until at the base was some vestige of membrane. The heart 
was contained in tliis cavity, but its vessels, both pulmonary and 
arterial, were apparently lengthened in order to reach the lungs. 
The lungs, pre-ised out of tlicir place by this unnatural body, were 
diminished in size; the substance softened, lialf pultaceous. and, 
when squeezed, a purulent matter escaped. There were also nu¬ 
merous minute tubercles iii the sulrstancc of the lungs. The animal 
had wasted almost to a skoloton.* 

Wc nmy therefore regard the complaint of the Kinkajou as 
being a long cojitinued strumous disease, in which some of the tu¬ 
berculous deposits, instead of suppurating, had become partially or¬ 
ganized, and the cellular septa render'd ligamentous. 

“ 1 coaclude with a lew' oh ervations on the affitiilies of the genus 
Cacj/(plc'i, as they are elucidated by the preceding anatomical ac¬ 
count. 

l>e>i'lcs the difterenecs of outward form w’hich the Kinkajou 
presents, ascouiparcd with thc/.c>«a?*, in the shorter muzzle, the ab¬ 
sence of the hinder tluiinb, and the presence of the prehensile tail, 
as wx‘11 as in the quality of the hair and the dentititm, the following 
important discrepancies occur in the internal anatomy of these two 
genera: 

“ In Lcmiu the intestinal canal is above sik times the length of 
the animal’s hodv} in the Klnfcajoii it is scarcely five. In Lemur 
it is al'^o coinpheated by a cacum of considerable length (measur¬ 
ing 15 inches in the miffed Lemur, accordin': tt> Mr. Marlin, and 
which 1 found of 7j inches in length in a Lemur mgrifions), Ihe 
cohhi aKo in the Lcmuies^U Jaigcly developed, (measuring upwauls 
of 2 feet,) and sacculated at its conuncnccmcnt. In the A7?<- 
Icnjoti the large intestine, as in the Raccoon, i.; separated liom the 
small by a slight internal circular projection of the mucous mem¬ 
brane, and nioaMircs only 6 inches in length. The stomach is also 
narrower at tlie pyloric end, and more bent upon itself than in 
/ emur, 

“ With respect to the digestive glands, there are no material dif¬ 
ferences. In both animals the liver is much sulidividcd, and the 
spleen is large. The kidneys are of a simple cxteiior in the Kin 
hajou, as in the Raccoon not lubulated, as in the true Ur&i'. in 
this respect they resemble Lemur, but the form is so usual as not to 
authorize any deduction from it. In the generative organs, how¬ 
ever, the Ccrcolepie!> recedes fioin the Quadrumauous type further 
than the Lemur, in the extent to which the uterus is divided, and 
the consequently greater length of the cornua, and Fallopian tubes. 
Its nearer affinity to Procyon is also manifested in the disposition of 
the serous capsule about the ovarium, whicli leaves only a small 
orifice sufficient to admit the end of a probe j while, in Lemur, the 
ovaria are situated, like those of the Quadrumana, almost as in the 
human subject. 4 

« In the osseous system it may be noticed diat the Ccrcolcptes de- 
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viatesfrom Lemur, and approximates Procyon and its congeners, in 
the absence of u clavicle and the presence of a bony tentorium. 

Thus all the more important parts of its anatomy show that its 
iihxe position is in the Canihmoiu order, and that it 1ms the closest 
affinities with the Vrsi/arm Phntigrado, making, however, the 
ntmrest approach to the Quadrtmanous type in that family/' 



Septembers, 1835. 

Thomas Bell, Esq., in the Chair. 

A living lacchus Monkey, lacchus penicillatus, Geoffr., was ex* 
hibited, which had recently been presented to the Society by Mrs. 
Moore of Rio de Janeiro. It was accompanied by a note, in which 
it was stated to have been obtained from the province of Bahia. 

Like most monkeys, it will eat almost anything; but its chief and 
favourite food, in its wild state, is the Banana, It is a vei-y delicate 
animal, and requires great warmth ; and its very beautiful tail is, in 
this respect, eminently conducive to the comfort of the little crea¬ 
ture, who, on all occasions when he requires warmth, rolls himself 
in the natural boa with which Providence has, in its wisdom, en¬ 
dowed him.” 

A note by Mr, William Smitii, relative to the animal of the 

f mauta Argo, Linn., and forwarded through Mr. Gray, was read. 

he most important statement adduced in it, with reference to the 
question of the parasitic nature of the Cephalopod so frequently found 
in the shell, is thus expressed ; “It seems pretty evident that the 
animal found in the Argonauta is a parasite, because, in the Bay of 
Naples, where it is very abundant, the shell is but rarely found; 
whereas the Octopus itself is constantly to be met with, and indeed 
is daily to be seen in the common market as an article of food. To 
give some idea of its comparative scarcity in union w ith the shell, I 
shall merely mention that the usual price of the animal alone is about 
fourpence; while a specimen inhabiting the shell cannot be obtained 
under five shillings." 

The following Notes, by Mr. Martin, of the dissection of a spe¬ 
cimen of the small Nocturnal Lemur, Microcebus murinus, Geoffr., 
which lately died at the Society's Gardens, were read. 

“ The animal was a male, and doubtless adult, as was sufficiently 
indicated by the development of the sexual organs. Its length 
from the nose to the insertion of the tail was 5 inches; that of 
the tail, 6 $ the ears were large and naked; the head was rounded ; 
the muzzle short and pointed; the eyes were not so large, in pro¬ 
portion, as in the slenider Loris, Loris gra<Mis, Crooftr., but were 
evidently of a nocturnal character, being extrefs^y resplendent, 
glare of the tapetum lu&dum, showing very bright through the 
rouM dilated pupil. 

“ The penis was furniilted with a slender bone extending from 
theg/ofis for nearly half an inch. The glans was compressed, with 
a lunar-shaped elevation, inclosing a small depression on its an- 
No. XXX.in,— FRoczaofNos or run-ZoouootCAU Society. 



terior aspect. I'he testes were of considerable magnitude, and in¬ 
closed in a pendent scrotum^ which was very conspicuous. 

“ On opening the abdomen^ two portions of the liver covering the 
stomach, the spleen with its upper end also lying upon the stomach, 
the left kidney, a section of the great curvature of the stomach, 
and the convolutions of the intestines, were presented to view. 

The liver consisted of a middle and a le^ lobe having an ante¬ 
rior aspect, and of a ri^ht lobe having a dorsal aspect, covered en¬ 
tirely by the right portion of the middle lobe. This middle lobe 
had two fissures ; that to the left for the insertion of xXiiiligamentum 
latum j that to the right, admitting the gall-bladder to appear; the 
bladder itself being situated near the edge, on the under side of 
the lobe, in a continuation of the fissure. On opening the abdomen^ 
the gall-bladder as well as the lobe in which it is situated, cannot 
immediately be seen, owing to its dorsal inclination. The gall¬ 
bladder was very email, being about S lines in length : what 
struck me, however, as being very remarkable, was that, contrary 
to the general rule, its neck, or a-pex^ was on the edge of tiie liver, 
itsJujidus being inwards; so that the duct made an acute turn at 
its commencement, and then proceeded along the body of the 
bladder; leaving this, it continued for half an inch, and then re¬ 
ceived two or three auxiliary hepatic ducts; and after a further 
course of the tflird of an inch, it entered the duodenum little more 
than a quarter of an inch below the pylorus. 

The spleen was long and slender, measuring 1 inch by a quar¬ 
ter : it was attached pretty closely to the stomach. 

Of the intestinal canal the duodenum was the largest in cir¬ 
cumference • it gradually diminished to the average measure, which 
was rather more than half an inch, that of the large intt?stines, if 
we may so call them, being scarcely so much. I'he length of the 
small intestines was 1 foot; that of the large, 8 inches. The 
stomach was somewhat oval, and the oesophageal and pyloric ori¬ 
fices were distant only 3 lines; the measurement of the greater 
curvature was 24 inches; the circumference, when moderately dis¬ 
tended, 24 . The ctBcum^ somewhat enlarged at its base, was about 
l4iuch in length, and terminated in a blunt apex. 

The kidneys were compressed in form, and half an inch in length; 
the tubuli converged in one large distinct conical papilla* The 
supra-renal glands were closely attached to their upper and inner 
part, and were of the size of small peas. 

“ The Itin^ consisted of two lobes on the left, and three on the 
right side. The heart was pointed ; its length being half an inch. 

The tongue was pointed, and I inch in length: its surface 
was velvety, with soft, small, delicate papillm* 

** The thyroid glands were oval, and little larger than pin-heads. 

** Thie submaxiilary glands were large. 

** The oesophagus was smooth on its internal surface. 

The trachea consisted of nineteen oril^enty rings. 

** The sexual organs were next examined. The length of thep^mu 
from the pubes was 1 inch; the erectores muscles were large and 
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lon^ I the testes were oval, and as large as sparrows’ eggs, being ^ of 
an inch in length, in breadth ^ an inch, m thickness S lines; the 
epididymis, 8 lines in length, was somewhat club-shaped; the crc- 
master muscle was very strong ; the length of the cord to the ab¬ 
dominal ring was ] of an inch; the total length of the vasa d^eren- 
tia, 1inch; they terminated internally at the root of the vesiculoi 
scminales, that is, between them and the bladder; the vesicula 
seminales were small and tubular, with a turn at the extremity j 
from their entrance to the bulb of the urethra i an inch. 

Being desirous to ascertain whether the arteries of the extre¬ 
mities manifested any approximation in their arrangement to what 
obtains in the Loris gracilis, Geoffr., and the Sloth, Bradypus tridac- 
tylus, Linn., I injected the subclavian and femoral with mercury. 
The distribution was found to be similar to that of other Qaarfra- 
ynana, and without the slightest approach to the plexiform condition 
which was observed in the Loris. The arterial trunks were in fact 
sin^ple, giving oflf muscular branches in the usual manner, as they 
proceeded. 

The muscles of the limbs, and especially those of the thighs, 
were remarkably large and firm, conveying an idea of far greater 
strength than would be suspected in so small and delicate an ani* 
mal.” 
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September 22^ 1835« 

William Yarrell, Esq., in the Chair. 

Some extracts were read from a Letter addressed to the Secre¬ 
tary by M. F. Cuvier, For. Memb. Z. S., and dated Paris, Septem¬ 
ber 15, 1835. Among other zoological notices contained in it were 
some remarks on the dentary systems of the three approximating 
genera of Herbivorous Rodentia, Ctenomys, Blainv., Octodon^ Bonn., 
and Poephagomys, F. Cuv. M. F. Cuvier states that the teeth of the 
former are destitute of true roots. 

A Letter was read, addressed to the Secretary by J. B. Harvey, 
Esq., Corr. Memb. Z.S., and dated Teignmouth, September 9, 
1835. It accompanied some dried specimens of the animal of .SVr- 
pida tubularia of Dr. Turton, which were forwarded by the writer 
with the view of demonstrating that the Patella tricomisf Turt., is in 
reality an apjgendage to that animal, serving as an operculum to its 
shelly tube—a fact which, subsequently to his description of the 
supposed new species of Patella^ Dr. Turton appears himself to have 
suspected. The appendage described as the Pat. tricomis is in 
reality the covering of the dilated extremity of the single developed 
tentaculum in the Serpulidous animal forming the shell characterized 
by Dr. Turton as the Serp. tubularia : a similar covering is met with 
in the animals of all the species of VermUia, Lam., and Galeolaria, 
Ej.; but not in those of the genus Serjmla as restricted by Lamarck. 

Mr. Harvey states that “ Two days ago an industrious young 
naturalist, Mr. H. Glossop, of Isleworth, who has accompanied me 
on many dredging excursions, noticed an unusual, as he thought, 
horny substance upon the worm of a Serpula tubularia^ w^hich was 
adhering to a shell in salt water, and on examination it proved to be 
the Patella tricomis of Dr. Turton. We have since pulled out and 
examined above a hundred of these Serpuke^ all living specimens, 
and have found an operculum upon each of them. 1 am going to sea 
again on Saturday, and in a few days it is my intention to send you 
several living specimens, that you may satisfy yourself and the So¬ 
ciety on this subject: 1 will forward them by the mail, with a bottle 
of sea-water in the basket, that you may preserve them alive for a 
dny or two.*' 

Mn Bennett called the attention of the Meeting to a specimen of 
a Crocodile which he had regarded, while it was living in the Soci¬ 
ety's Gardens, as referrible, on account of the length of its head and 
the extent of the shielding at the back%f its neck, to the Crocodilus 
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caiaphrmtuSf Cuv. A more close examination of it, however, sub¬ 
sequently to its death, had shown him that its head was still more 
prolonged than that part is described to be in Croc, cataphractm^ its 
length being to its breadth as 3 to 1, instead of as 2^ to 1 : it is also 
dehcient of the second post-occipital series of four small plates no¬ 
ticed as occurring in Croc, cataphracius. On these accounts princi¬ 
pally he stated that he consiaered it as representing a previously 
undescribed species, which he characterized as 

Crocodilus leptorhynchus. Croc, rostro elongatOy capitis Ui - 
titudine longitudinis partem tertiam tequante; scutis post-ocdpu 
talihus ovalibus parvis duobus^ nuchaltbus per paria quatuor ca^ 
taphractisy cum dorsi seriebus continuis. 

Long. tot. 27 unc.; craniiy 4|; cranii, ad maxillarum commissu- 
ram, Jat. 1 

liab. apud Fernando Po. 

Dentes in maxilla superiore quatuordecim, ininferiore quindecim. 

Notwithstanding the approximation of this species to the Gavials 
by the elongation of its jaws and by the extent to which the back of 
the neck is protected by bony plates, it has all the essential generic 
characters by which the Crocodiles are distinguished. The two pos¬ 
terior pairs of nuchal plates are much smaller than the two pairs an¬ 
terior to them. 

The animal having been anatomically examined subsequently to 
its death, the following notes were prepared by Mr. Martin of his 
dissection of the Crocodilus leptorhynchus. 

The length from the anus to the nose was 1 foot 2 inches *, fronti 
the anus to the tip of the tail, 1 foot 1 inch; that of the ramus of the 
lower jaw, 54 inches. 

“ The musk-gland described by Mr. Bell was very small; and the 
peculiar muscle embracing it and running to the os hyaides was so 
delicate and slender that it was only to be followed with extreme 
care : the gland contained a small portion of creamy matter scented 
very strongly of musk. 

^<The serous cavities (of which, in his account of the Croc. 
dcutusy Mr. Owen gives a detail,) may be described as follows. 
A serous membrane constitutes a sort of pericardium y to which 
the heart is secured at its apex by the membrane redacted from its 
own surface: from this pericardiac membrane is reflected an ex¬ 
pansion, forming a distinct serous cavity on the anterior surface 
of each lobe of the liver: the pylorus and gall-bladder are in a 
separate serous cavity: and so is the anterior part of the sto¬ 
mach, the membrane passing from the parietes of the abdomen on 
the left side, uniting with the under part of the stomach, and being 
reflected over its surface. Besides the cavities on the liver alluded 
to, there is another on the right lobe at its dorsum^ very exten¬ 
sive, and formed by a proeess of the pleura : but the pleura is not 



continued to the left lobe. The intestines occupy their own serous 
cavity: but below the puhe^ a distinct serous cavity contains the 
anterior part of the cloaca or genito>urinary reservoir. The perito¬ 
neal or serous roernbrane does not invest the kidneys^ but is reflected 
over their anterior (abdominal) surface. ^ 

The peritoneal canals were very easily made out. They opened 
on each side of the base of the penis, by two orifices capable of ad¬ 
mitting the point of a fine blow-pipe. In the Croc,acuius Mr, Owen 
found them to allow barely of the passage of an eye-probe; but in 
the present animal, small as it was, they were far larger; still it 
appeared to me that they could not serve the purpose suggested 
by M. GeofFroy St, Hilaire, Can they be intended to allow of the 
escape of any gaseous secretion, any aeriform fluid, which may fill 
the abdominal serous cavity, and be expelled under certain circum¬ 
stances, as, for instance, when the animal seeks the deep bed of the 
lake or river? 

The stomach was globular and flattened, with a glistening ten¬ 
dinous patch on each side, as large as a shilling, or nearly so. The 
entrance of the oesophagus and the pyloric appendix were close 
together, the appendix being about as large as a good-sized horse- 
bean ; from this the duodenum^ emerging, formed a double fold; that 
is, a fold formed by two lengths of intestine put together, and bent 
upon themselves, embracing within the outer line, as in Birds, the 
' pancreas, a long thin gland, one portion of which was continued a short 
distance along the free portion of the intestine, where it became 
more thick, and ended abruptly. Further to the right, but in close 
contact with this duodenal fold, lay the spleen, a grey flattened 
rounded cake; it was touched by the lower edge of the right Jobe of 
the liver, and was totally surrounded by peritoneum, which attached it 
by a narrow riband or slip to the duodenum, below the entrance of 
the biliary ducts : along this riband ran a large vein, going from 
the spleen to the vena porta: a small artery was also visible. The 
gall-bladder, of an oval shape, and 1 inch long, entered the duode* 
num at the termination of the outer folded layer, just where it be¬ 
gan to be free, by a duct half an inch in length. The pancreatic duct 
I could not succeed in tracing, but it certainly did not enter wuth 
the biliary. In the Croc, acutus it enters a quarter of an inch beyond 
that duct. ^ 

It may be remarked that the stomach contained no pebbles or 
stones, but merely a little mucus. In a specimen of Croc, acutus 
subsequently examined the stomach was distended with undigested 
lumps of flesh, and a vast quantity of Indian corn, swallowed most 
probably in lieu of pebbles: the grains were hard, and quite unal¬ 
tered. 

The liver consisted of two distinct masses or lobes, of a trian* 
gular figure; and it was between them, but on the edge of the right, 
that the gall-bladder was situated. 

The duodenum was rather larger in circumference than the rest 
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of the small intestines, which were in a worm-like range of coo volu¬ 
tions, on a process of peritoneum that expanded like a fan from the 
spine ; at the root of this mesentery I found the gland described by 
Mr. Owen, but of moderate size, and dark coloured; its diameter 
about half an inch. The total length of the s'mall intestines was 4 feet 
8 inches. They entered the rectum (for to this were the large intestines 
reduced,) by a valvular or sphincter-like aperture, parietes of 
which w^erefirm, thick, and muscular.^ The rectum suddenly enlarged 
on the reception of the small intestines, the length of this viscus 
being barely 2 inches; its internal membrane was longitudinally 
plicated. The portion which I have denominated rectum entered into 
a large cloaca^ or genito-urinary cavity, its entrance being surrounded 
by a large fleshy sphincter, similar to that around the entrance of the 
small intestine into the rectum. 

‘‘The cloaca was itself divided into two chambers, by a valvular 
fold; the upper division w’as large; the anal one small. The breadth 
of the meso-rectum, 1 inch. Tlie ureters entered just above the val¬ 
vular fold alluded to. The urine opake and white, as in Birds, 

^^T\\e penis was small, being only half an inch in length; it lay 
curled up, and its apex was cleft horizontally, one point being elon¬ 
gated, and bending over the other, so as to produce a resemblance in 
miniature to the flower commonly known as the Snap-dragon ,— 
Antirrhinum majus. 

“ The kidneys consisted of two oval bodies, with flattened sur¬ 
faces, having their venous ramifications symmetrically disposed, 
runniug horizontally across from a median line, so that each kidney 
had no unapt resemblance to some of the fossil fern leaves: the 
ureters emerged from a cleft in the centre of the lower apex of each 
kidney, and were of considerable circumference; their length was 
1 inch. 

“At the upper apex of the kidneys, and partly upon them, lay the 
testes, two red elongated slender bodies, of a tolerably firm consist- 
etice. In length they were about 1 inch, and each extremity was 
pointed. 

“Over the yellow wrinkled skin which covered the tongue or 
muscular expanse between the rami of the lower jaw, numerous small 
glandular orifices were thickly dispersed, whence exuded a viscid 
saliva or mucus. The pharynx was closed by the cartilaginous ex¬ 
pansion of the os hyoides described by M. Geoflfroy Saint flilaire in 
the 2nd volume of the ♦ Annales du Museum/ w^hicii, by its arrange¬ 
ment, forms a gular valve, its free edge pressing against a sort of 
wlum pendulum^ or semilunar fold of the palate, which advances 
anterior to the posterior nares. Considerably behind this gular 
valve is situated the glottis, the rima of which, like that of a Bird, 
is unfurnished with an epiglottis ; unless, indeed, the gular valve be 
considered in this light, its use being to prevent the ingurgitation of 
water both into the tracheal tube and the oesophagus ; so that the 
animal can Ijreathe, provided the nostrils are just above the water. 
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though the jaws be open beneath the surface. The trachea is a 
straight simple tube; it was found in this animal to consist of fifty 
rings before its bifurcation, its length being Si inches. A little 
below the bifurcation, on each side, was a sm^l glandular body, 
similar to that seen in Birds^ just where the trachea enters the thorax^ 
The bifurcations were observed to run a considerable distance into 
the substance of the lungs before they blended into it. 

Though difiering in a few minor points, the visceral anatomy of 
this species bore, on the whole, a close resemblance to that of the 
Croc. acutuSf of which the details given by Mr. Owen are already 
published in the * Proceedings of the Committee of Science and 
Correspondence' of this Society, Part 1. pp. 139 and 169.*’ 

A specimen was exhibited of the Stanley Crane^ Anthropoides pa^ 
radisofust Bechst.; and Mr. Yarrell called the attention of the Meet¬ 
ing to the conformation of its trachea^ which corresponded perfectly 
with the one figured by him in the * Linnean Transactions.* He 
remarked, that as the present Bird had lived for upwards of three 
years in the Society's Menagerie, it seemed probable, from this co¬ 
incidence of form, that no increase in the extent of the fold of the 
trachea is occasioned by increasing age. 

The reading #as concluded of an anatomical description, by Mr. 
Reid, of the Patagonian Penguin, Aptenodytes Patachonka, Forst. 

<< The specimen, an adult male, whose dissection forms the sub¬ 
ject of the following paper, was captured at East Falkland Isle, 
in latitude 51° 32' south, by Lieutenant Liardet, R.N., and was 
brought to England in H.M.S. Snake, and presented by that gen¬ 
tleman to P. C. Blackett, Esq., by whose kind permission 1 was al¬ 
lowed to examine it in detail: the results of this dissection I now 
beg respectfully to lay before the Society. Owing, however, to the 
length of time which had elapsed subsequently to its capture, and 
to the manner of its preservation (in rum),—together with a wound 
on the inferior part of the neck, and others in the mouth, added to 
several bruises,—part of my description will not be so perfect as 
could be desired. 

The bones are very hard, compact, and heavy, having no aper¬ 
tures for the admission of air; but they contain, especially the bones 
of the extremities, a thin oily marrow. The Joramina for the trans¬ 
mission of the blood-vessels of the bones are small* The periosteum 
is thick and fibrous. 

** Tiie cranium is short and broad, and is united into a single bone, 
with very little appearance of suture or harmony; superiorly it is 
flattened; posteriorly, towards the occiput, it is rounded; it declines 
obliquely mrwards; and when it attains the front of the orbits it is 
suddenly truncated to meet the superior mandible* 

The orbits are large, and separated only bv membrane. Above 
each orbit there is a fossa, which is deeper and broader behind than 
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in fronts and which ends suddenly at its union with the orbitar pro¬ 
cess of the temporal bone. External and inferior to the termination 
of the transverse ridge of the occipital bone there is a process. The 
temporal bone has two processes: the tympanic^ situated imme¬ 
diately anterior to the last-named process; and the orbitar^ situated 
immediately behind the posterior f^rt of the orbit. The basilar pro¬ 
cess of the occipital bone is short, ending posteriorly In a single 
round, prominent condyle, wliich articulates with the atlas. The 
body of the sphenoid is lengthened, and its pterygoid processes 
form separate bones. 'Fhe tympanic bones have the internal pro¬ 
cess much produced. Thejugum is very long and thin, attached as 
usual to the tympanic and superior maxillary bones. The palatine 
bones are long and thin, meeting posteriorly the pterygoid, and an¬ 
teriorly the superior maxillary bones. 

** The upper jaw is immoveable: the superior mandible long, 
slender, and a little arched at the point. The apertures for the 
nostrils are long and narrow. The bones of the superior mandible 
are of the usual form. The superciliary bones are wanting. The 
lachrymal bones are small, and 6xcd to the cranium. The turbi¬ 
nated Inminrs are small, soft, and cartilaginous. 

“ The lower jaw is long and slender, and composed of three 
pieces, viz., the body of the bone and its two articulating portions. 
The coronoid processes are very small. The condyloid process is 
not elevated above the body of the bone. There is a process pro¬ 
duced posteriorly for the attachment of the pterygoid muscles. 

The os hyoidcs has the lateral cornua much lengthened, passing 
upwards posteriorly to the occipital bone, then curved forwards for 
a short distance upon the temporal bone. 


« The vertebral column consists of 

Q^tviqqX vertebra: . 13 

Dorsal — . y 

Sacral . 12 

Caudal . 8 


In all 4*2 

The atlas is of the usual shape. The processus dentakis of the 
second vertebra is flattened laterally ; the posterior spinous process 
short, and the anterior long. The articulating processes are infe- 
riorly produced, as are those of all the cervical vertebrae ; in the 
lower of them the processes diverge less than in the upper ones. 
The posterior spinous process of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
thirteenth vertebrae is long : in the remainder this process is short. 
The transverse processes are short in all except the twelfth and 
thirteenth vertehns^ in which they more nearly correspond with the 
processes of the dorsal series. The articulation of the bodies of the 
vertebrae is eHectcd as usual. I’he sixth vertebra has the transverse 
processes extended downwards as much u$ they may be without the 
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free motion of the neck being impeded: in the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelllh these processes gradually shorten, 
and in the twelfth and third can hardly be said to be produced; 
they lengthen in the fourth and fifth, and in the sixth reach the 
maximum. In the sixth vertebra wo notice the commencement of 
two processes proceeding from the superior part of the anterior face 
of the vertebree^ a little external to the median line, which give firm 
attachment to the muscles of the neck : in the succeeding vertebree 
these processes are more fully developed till they reach the tenth, 
after which we observe no trace of them j but instead of them, in 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth we have a very prominent an¬ 
terior spinous process: in the two last it is bifid. In the last (the 
thirteenth) the transverse processes are extended laterally, and are 
curved acutely backwards, leading immediately to the shape of the 
dorsal vertebree, 

“ These are nine in number. The first has very extensive motion; 
in the second the motion is much diminished: and the diminution 
of motion is continued as far as the seventh vertebra^ the last two 
having no motion whatsoever. The posterior spinous processes have 
less development than is usual in most Birds, The anterior ones are 
very little produced. The transverse processes do not overlap each 
other. The oblique processes strongly resemble those of the neck, 
in the first vertebra the anterior spinous process is most prominent, 
and in the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth the process is bifid 
and less prominent. 

The sacral region is composed of twelve bones, all anchylosed 
together, of which the upper four might almost be regarded as lum¬ 
bar, for they are unconnected to the ilia^ except by ligament. The 
canalis vertebralis is broadest in the tenth of these vertebr<p, 

<< There are eight caudal vertebra!^ each furnished with transverse 
and spinous processes, and also, on their anterior face, with two 
processes arising one on each side of the median line, measuring in 
length, on an average, 6 lines. The eighth, or last, is in length 2 
inches, conical, with the base towards the body, and having the tip 
scabrous, for the insertion of muscle: on the superior part of the 
anterior face there is a groove extending about one third of its 
length. About half an inch from the tip there is a thickening of sub¬ 
stance, giving the appearance of the tip having been originally se¬ 
parate. The canalis vertebralis extends a short way down the bone. 
The seventli vertebra is united to the eighth by anchylosis. 

“ The ribs are nine in number, and of the usual form ; the two 
upper ones are not connected with the sternum. The oblique pro¬ 
cesses are situated halfway between their vertebral and sternal ex¬ 
tremities. They commence cartilaginous at the inferior margin of 
each rib, and are about 5 lines broad at their origin : towards their 
termination they spread laterally to the width of 1 inch. As they 
approach the lower rib they get gradually thinner. In the first and 
Wt rib they arc totally wanting. The la^ rib, at its centre, has a 
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surface concave externally, produced by the action of the thigh. 
The sterno-costal bones are seven in number: the last one curved 
suddenly at its costal end. 

The body of the sternum is long. The keel is much developed 
at its top, and forms a very acute angle posteriorly, terminated by 
a small line. The space for the attachment of the middle pectoral 
muscle is considerably larger than that for the attachment of the 
great pectoral. On each side of the keel there is a large space, ter¬ 
minating inferiorly in one, owing to the shortness of the middle 
layer compared with the lateral ones. The keel terminates abruptly 
inleriorly. The cnsiform process has a ridge in the middle, along 
which and the inferior edge of the keel a membrane was attached 
(which separated in maceration). The external layers of the bone 
are, as has been already incidentally noticed, much longer than the 
middle one;.they curve inwards toward each other, and are tipped 
with cartilage. The sternalis large and very distinct. The 
sternal apophyses are very large. 

“ Tile coracoid bones arc long, strongly formed, and smooth an¬ 
teriorly ; the margin much produced at the superior internal edge, 
and tlie ends furnished with long hamuliform processes, extending 
upwards and downwards. The superior one is attached to the cla¬ 
vicle by the intervention of ligament. The upper part of the os 
coracoUles is bent upon itself at an angle greater than a rigljt angle. 
They are larger at their inferior ends, the inner ends being pro¬ 
duced and curved forwards. The glenoid cavity of the bone is 
situated on tlie exterior posterior part, and is formed by this bone 
and the scapula, about three fifths of the cavity being formed by the 
os coracoides. 

“ Each clavicle is turned downwards, and is broader near the 
coracoid bone, and tapering to the front, where there is a protu¬ 
berance formed by the junction of the clavicles : this protuberance 
does not touch the sternum. Posteriorly they give off a flat conical 
process, which goes down internally to the coracoid hone, and is 
united to the process situated on the posterior part of the scapula, 
immediately inferior to its head. 

“ The scapula is remarkably broad and thin : its neck and head 
rounded. Ihere are three articulating processes in this bone: one 
with the furculum\ another with the coracoid bone; and the third 
with the humerus. 

On comparing the sternum and adjacent bones with the sterna 
of some nearly allied Birds, we find less development of the keel 
in the Loon^ and less development of the lateral wings in the 
Auk, and more in the Spheniscus, The differences will be best shown 
by the following tables ; 
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1 Ootymlms 

1 Giacialis, 

Mca 

Torda, 

Sphermeui 

demersa. 

Aptenodytes 

Patachoni^* 

Length of the body of the 1 

inch. lin. 

5‘ 3 

inch. lin. 

4 10 

inch. lin. 

5 10 

inch. Un. 

7 0 

sternum . J 


1 



Length of the lateral wings.. 

3 9 

4 0 

6 5 n. 

8 0 

Length of its keel . 

5 0 

5 4 

6 5 

8 0 

Length of theensiform process 

In. 0 

0 3 

0 3 

1 2n. 

Length of the sternal apophysis 

0 3 

0 2 

0 9n. 

1 0 

Halfthe breadth of the bone 1 

1 6 

lo 10 

I 7 

2 4 

its superior margin .. J 





Height of the keel at the su- 1 

In.O 

1 411. 

1 8 

1 9 

perior part .j 





Projection of the keel, su-*j 





perior to the body of the > 

0 3 

0 8 

1 3 

2 0 

sternum . J 





Length of the os coracoides .. 

2 0 

1 8 

3 3 

5 10 

Length of the scapula . 

2 3 

2 10 

6 5 

7 7 

Breath of the scapula at its 1 
neck. J 

0 3 

0 2 

0 7n. 

0 8 

Breadth near its inferior angle 

0 3n, 

0 2 

1 9n. 

2 In. 

or, in integral piwts, the length of the centre of the sternum being 

taken as unity; 






Colymhm, 

Alca. 

Sjjheniscus. 

Aptenodytet. 

Length of the middle of the 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

sternum .j 





Length of the lateral wings. . 


n 

l-rVn. 

If 

Length of the keel. 


l-yV 

1 iV 


Length of theensiform process 

Vrn. 

•jf*3 n. 

tV n. 

-rVn. 

Length of the sternal apophysis 

Vr 

tV 

4 

f 

Breadth of the superior margin 


W 

f n. 

A 

Height of the keel . 

A n. 

A 

•f 

A 

Projection of the keel above 1 





the body of the bone .. / 


A 


4 

Length of the os coracoides .. 


« 

4n. 

14 

Length of the scapula . 

-A- 

44 

l-rSr 

l-rV 

Breadth at its neck. 


ttV 

.Vn- 

An- 

Breadth at its inferior angle.. 

Vr 

A 

f n. 

f n. 


The humerus is much flattened. On its posterior aspect there 
is a larffe foramen^ situated under, and occupying the whole of the 
internal part of its head, which is in form crescentic from before 
backwards: over the internal and posterior part of it a groove 
passes. The distal end of the bone lias two tubercles for articula¬ 
tion. There are two prominent trochlem on its posterior surface, on 
which work the two sesamoid bones of the elbow-joint. The form 
of the larger of these is flattened, and of the smaller trapezoid, with 
truncated edges. 
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** The ulna is very thin and flat> not quite so long as the humerus^ 
rounded slightly at its upper extremity^ and still less at its lower 
one. Its head has a cavity, which receives the posterior tubercle of 
the humerus^ Immediately inferior to this is a prominence on the 
posterior mar^n, to which is attached the ligament of the two sesa¬ 
moid bones. The superior ulno-radial joint admits of little motion, 
being composed of a convex and plane surface. Near the distal ex¬ 
tremity of the bone there are several rough lines for the attachment 
of muscles. The distal articulating surfaces are three: one with 
the radius anteriorly; another with the first carpal bone inferiorly; 
and the third with the second carpal bone posteriorly and obliquely 
downwards. 

“ The radius much resembles the ulna in shape. At its head it 
has two articulations : one superiorly, with the anterior tubercle of 
the humerus ; and the other posteriorly, for articulation with the 
ulna. There are likewise two articulations at its distal extremity : 
posteriorly one for the ulna ; and inferiorly there is another with the 
first carpal bone. Near its neck is situated a process for the attach¬ 
ment of muscles. On its superior anterior part a groove runs ob¬ 
liquely, from before backwards^ and from above downwards. At 
the distal extremity there is a similar one, but running in a con¬ 
trary direction, i. e. from behind forwards. 

** The first carpal bone has the form of a trapezium, with three 
articulating surfaces : a superior one for the radius ; a posterior one 
for the ulna ; and an inferior one for the metacarpus. The shape 
of the second carpal bone is triangular, with articulating processes, 
and a notch on its inferior edge : one anteriorly for the ulna ; the 
other inferiorly for the metacarpus. 

The metacarpus is composed of a single bone, formed by the 
union of two. i he anterior of the two metacarpal bones supports 
two phalanges of the first finger, and is twice the size of the posterior 
one, which supports the single phalanx of the second finger. The 
upper end is crescentic, articulated with the first carpal bone an¬ 
teriorly, and with the second inferiorly. There is a sulcus between 
the ends of the two bones, at their inferior extremity. 

<< The first phalanx of the first finger is a long, broad, and fiat 
bone, tapering gradually from above downwards, united to the me- 
tacarpt^ by a fiat surface, and connected with the second phalanx 
by a similar articulation. The other phalanx is broad and fiat, ta¬ 
pering from above downwards. By a similar articulation is attached 
to the posterior metacarpal bone nphalanx^ which is fiat, long, and 
tapering from above downwards, superiorly giving off a process 
wnioh passes upwards for a short distance on the posterior part of 
the metacarpal bone. 

<<Tbe bones of thepehis are so much shortened behind that they 
throw the centre of gravity in a perpendicular line with the ver- 
iebne. Tire length of the ilia behind the cotyloid caviw is one third 
of the length of the body in a Gull (Larus); one half in the Loon ; 
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and not quite one fourth of the length of the trunk in the Patago¬ 
nian Penguin, The sacro^sciatic notch is a complete foramen. The 
pubic bones are long and feeble; they are turned forwards and 
tipped with cartilage. The cotyloid cavity is a perfect foramen^ 
with a large process at its postero-inferior part tipped with carti¬ 
lage, and articulated with the trochanter major. The thyroid Jora- 
men is not complete, except by the intervention of a ligament which 
separates it from the obturator foramen. As there is no iliacm in- 
temus^ the superior part of the os ilium extends upwards, and lies 
close to the ribs. 

The OS femoris is formed as usual, the head being flattened an¬ 
teriorly, the neck short and thick, the trochanter major smooth on 
its superior posterior surface, and articulated with the process on 
the ilium. Besides the posterior there is also an anterior tinea 
aspera. There is a process external to the external condyle, having 
its inferior surface tipped with cartilage, which acts as a pulley. 
On its infero-external surface there is a sharp edge. The condyles 
are not much everted. 

<< The shape of the patella is peculiar. There are two articulating 
surfaces posteriorly: one which would form part of a large crescent, 
and which has a prominence for the condyles of the femur in its 
centre 5 the other^ inferior, is likewise crescentic j it is very narrow, 
and articulated by ligaments to the tubercle of the tibia. 

The superior surface of the femur has a crista in its centre, of 
an ovoid form : the posterior edge truncated. The internal surface 
is perfectly flat: the oblique slightly marked with a ridge, and looks 
downwards* There is a groove on the centre of the anterior edge 
which also passes obliquely downwards on the external side : these 
two sides are truncated at their junction. 

<< The tibia w nearly twice the length of the femur ; the tubercle is 
elevated above its head, and forms a broad short conical truncated 
process. On the anterior part of the head there is a large groove, 
deepest at the top, and passing obliquely downwards and inwards : 
the outer side is here smooth for articulation with the fibula* It 
has inferiorly two condyles, articulated with the metatarsus^ having 
a foramen above and between them for the transmission of tendon, 
drc. 

The fibula is in the form of a lengthened cone, and is attached 
to the outer surface of the tibia : for about two thirds of its length it 
is anchylosed to that bone inferiorly. It has the usual quantity of 
surfaces for the attachment of muscles. 

“ There is no tarsus* 

** The metatarsus has two articular depressions on its posterior 
surface for ijiie reception of the condyles of the tibia. It represents 
three pullies for articulation with the phtdanges. On the inner part 
of the superior face is situated the metahUrSal bone of the first toe, 
connected by ligaments to the large babe. There is a fossa on the 
superior surface, between the first and second, and second and third 
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bones of ihe metatarsus i this gradually decreases in size and in<- 
creases in depth, till it perforates the bone, and joins ih^fossm on 
its inferior surface, where, immediately anterior, internal, and infe- 
riorl}^ to the outer depression on its head, there is a large protu¬ 
berance forming the inner boundary to a groove. The phalangeal 
end is formed as in most Birds, The first toe, which is the smallest 
in the foot, has three bones, all of which are flattened, and have 
simple articulations, the last one having a nail. The metatarsal bone 
is only connected to the others by muscle: the whole length of the 
toe is 1 incli ; the second toe has three phalanges : the third has four: 
and there are five belonging to the fourth toe. All are formed as 
is usual in this class. 

“ The ligaments of the head and trunk are of the usual form. 

“ In addition to tliese a ligament arises from the sesamoid hones 
of the elbow-joint, which passes to the external or dorsal side of 
the carpusf where it is tied down; it again passes forwards, and is 
attached by separate slips to the joint and head of the first part of 
the metacarpus and to the hrst phalanx of the first finger; and is in¬ 
serted into the second about 3 lines from its head. 

“ Tile ligaments of the hip-joint are as usual. 

Besides the usual ligaments of the knee-joint there is one which 
arises together with the crucial, and is attached to the patella half¬ 
way down the central line. The form of the semilunar cartilages is 
crescentic, with prolonged horns. 

“ The ankle-joint has semilunar cartilages of the usual form. 

There are superior and inferior annular ligaments belonging to 
the metatarsus. 

In no other instance is there any deviation from the usual form. 

There is a very large bursa situated within the knee-joint. 

“ The muscles were of a dark red colour, very tough, and having 
a great deal of cellular membrane amongst them. The Jascim were 
very thick and strong. In no instance did 1 observe any tendency 
to ossification in the tendons. In the tendons of the perforatus of 
the first and second toes there was a sesamoid bone, scarcely 
equalling in size a mustard-seed. 

** panniculus caniosus is very thick and strong, and is divided 
into three pieces. The first division arises muscular from the lateral 
parts of the skiu of the shoulder, back, and under the wing; from the 
jTasda of the muscles of the back; tendinous along the superior 
edge of the Jurculum ; tendinous from the fascia covering the mus¬ 
cles of the shoulder: muscular from the blubber over the shoulder- 
joint ; and by a small head from the inferior part of the cervical 
fascia I it passes upwards, uniting anteriorly and posteriorly to its 
fellow, ana is attached, muscular, into the superior transverse ridge 
of the occipital bone, and to the posterior third of the sides of the 
lower mw# The second portion arises from the dorsal fascia by five 
irregular fleshy slips: it passes downwards, and is attached to the 
blubber covering the back and sides, sending forwards a membra- 
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nouB slip^ which is attaclied to the skin of the abdomm. The last 
portion arises fleshy from the tubercle of the tibia^ and from the 
peroneal fascia ; and, covering the abdominal muscles, is attached 
very firmly to the skin of the abdomen^ sending off two slips, which 
unite with their fellows over the central line. 

“ The occi^ito-fronialu is small, arising posteriorly from the fan^ 
niculm carnosust and inserted anteriorly into the frontal bone, just 
above its junction with the superior maxilla. The orbkularis patpe- 
hrarum arises from the anterior part of the orbit, immediately an¬ 
terior to the situation of the lachrymal bones, and is inserted into 
the orbitar process of the temporal bone, from the inferior half of 
which a muscle arises, passing downwards under the eye, and at¬ 
tached to the inferior part of the optic foramen^ sending off a slip, 
which is attached immediately anterior and internal to the orbitar 
process of the temporal bone. There is most motion in the inferior 
eyelid. 

Round the entrance of the external meatus of the ear there are 
some muscular fibres observable, but as the part was much bruised, 
1 was unable to separate them: they seem to act as a sphincter. 

The masseteTf temporalis, and pterygoideus arise as usual, as does 
also the zygomatic. 

<< On the fore part of the neck there are two muscles: one arising 
from the superior edge of ihe^furcvlum, near its union with the os 
coracoides, and from the recurved portion of the coracoid bone, and 
inserted into the temporal fascia : the other arising tendinous from 
the superior internal part of the furculum, and attached to the outer 
and posterior part of the tympanic bone. 

The tongue has a hyoglossus and lingualis, as usual. 

** The muscles of the os hyoides and lower jaw are as usual. 

“ There is only one pair of muscles of voice. 

<< The recti postici and antici, ohliqui capitis, splenii capitis et coUi, 
complexi, intertransversales, interspinales, transversalis colli, spinales 
dorsi et coUi, trapezium, cucullaris, rhomhoideus, biventer cervkis, tra* 
ehelo-mastoideus^ longus colli, and scakni muscles are large and well 
defined, arising and attached in the same roanoer as in most short- 
necked Birds, but especially resembling the muscles of the neck of 
the Loon ; as do also the abdominal muscles, and those for the mo¬ 
tion of the dorsal vertebree, ribs, and tail. 

The muscles connecting the scapula to the trunk resemble those 
of the Loon, but have broader attachments, in proportion as the 
scapula of the Penmin is broader than that of the Bird refisrred to. 

<< The principal diflerences are in the muscles of the wing and 
leg. 

** The muscles of the wing I shall now describe. pectoralis 
major from the superior part of the crida and the external 
part of the body of the sternum, from th^ fascia of the pedemUs 
minor, .item the cartilages of the rifaNS,.aod rrom the anterior part 
of the coracoid bone $ over the crista It unites with its fellow of 
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tlie oppo&itu side; it is inserted^ muscular, into the anterior su¬ 
perior part of the humei'us. The pectoralis minor arises from the 
lower part of the crista and the interior part of the body of the 
sterrtum, and from the inferior part of the Jurcuhim and coracoid 
bone; its tendon passes over the union of the three bones of the 
shoulder-joint, moving freely over them, and is inserted, tendinous, 
into the scabrous surface on the posterior part of the external side 
of the humerus^ just below its head. Tlie coraco-brachialis arises 
from the lateral angle of the sternum and base of the coracoid bone, 
and is inserted immediately posterior and a little superior to the 
pectoralis minor. The suhclavius occupies the usual place, but is 
small. A muscle arises from the outer and upper fourth of the mem¬ 
brane between the Jurculum and os coracoides j it passes upwards, 
but internal to the capsular ligament of the joint ^ and is inserted, 
tendinous, immediately above the insertion of the pectoralis minor. 
Another muscle arises from the external inferior third of the os co* 
racoidesy from the angle and costal part of the sternum, and from 
the fascia of the pectoralis major for about the length of an inch ^ 
passing upwards it forms a round tendon about 4 of an inch from 
Uie shoulder, which passes over the joint and under the supra-spi- 
natus, and is inserted into the external edge of the foramen at the 
head of the humerus. The supraspinatus is small, and arises fleshy 
from the superior edge of the scapula^ near the glenoid cavity ; it 
passes round and constricts the ligament of the joint, and is in¬ 
serted, tendinous, into the humerus, immediately anterior to the 
muscle last named. 

<< I will here notice, befoive proceeding to the remaining muscles, 
a loop through which several of the muscles pass. It arises flat from 
the infero-anterior edge of the scapula, just below the glenoid ca¬ 
vity, and passing upwards and outwards for about an inch, is then 
doubled upon itself, and attached to the same part from whence it 
arose: there is no admixture of its fibres. 

“ A muscle arises from the^/hscia which covers the last rib and the 
outer edge of the external oblique, passes upwards and through the 
loop, and is inserted into the lower part of the external edge of the 
foramen situated at the posterior part of the head of ihonumerus. 
The latissmus dorsi arises from tlie last cervical and first flve dorsal 
vertebra, and forms a tendon, which passes through the loop and is 
inserted immediately below the preceding muscle. The irfra^spi- 
natus arises fleshy from the wh^le external surface of the scapula 
below the upper third, and is inserted into the large tubercle of the 
humerus, A muscle arises from that part of the inner edge of tlie 
os ccrracoides which is produced; it passes obliquely upwards and 
outwards behind the os coracoides, to which it is attaclied; and is in¬ 
serted tendinous into the anterior tubercle of the humerus. The 
deUoides arises from the posterior part of the projecting edge of the 
scapula, and from the scapular process of the clavicle; passing over 
the riioulder-joint, it is inserted into the anterior part of the middle 
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tubercle of the humerus. The subscapularis arises from the internal 
surface of the scapula \ it passes upwards, and is inserted into the 
posterior part of the middle tubercle of the humerus. The t^es minor 
arises from the whole width of the posterior surface between the 
glenoid cavity and the end of the upper third of the scapula ; it passes 
in the groove, and is inserted into the inferior part of the large tu¬ 
bercle of the humerus. Of the triceps extensor cubiti the long head 
arises immediately above the origin of the teres minory and passing 
down on the external side of the humerus^ it is joined by the second 
head, arising from the internal part of the large Jbramen ctecum of 
the humerus ; these two unite about the middle of the arm, and are 
joined by the third head, which arises from the two inferior thirds of 
the posterior edge of the humerus till within 8 lines of the joint; it 
is now attached to the sesamoid bones of the elbow-joint, and to 
the on the inferior parts of the posterior surface of the os 
humeri, 

“ The anconeus arises from this muscle, and from the part of the 
bone below the origin of the third head, and is attached to the sesa¬ 
moid bones anterior to the triceps extensor cubiti. Instead of a biceps 
and brachialis internusy there is a triceps flexor cubitiy the long head 
of which arises, tendinous, from the antero-interior part of the su¬ 
perior angle of ^hojurculuniy and, passing over the joint, is joined, 
at the union of the upper with the middle third of the humerusy by 
the hbres of the middle head, which arises fleshy from \\Ko^fkrculum 
immediately behind the Jbramen formed by the union of the three 
bones of the shoulder passing on to join the long head ^ at the head 
of the humerus it is joined by the short head which arises from the 
anterior part of ihojoramen ccecum ; when it reaches the superior 
part of the middle third of the hnmerusy it joins the other tendons, 
and then forms an aponeurosis over the elbow-joint, and is attached 
to the middle part of the radius, A muscle arises from the anterior 
superior edge immediately below the arterial groove on the lower 
part of the humerus ; it passes directly downwards and is inserted 
Hito the radial extremity of the metacarpal bone and iAto the edge 
of the carpal ligament. The^e;ror communis arises from the inter¬ 
nal side of the humerusy from the ligament of the elbow-joint, and 
fitom the superior part of the radius and ulna ; it divides into two 
tendons, which go down in the interosseal space, passing under the 
ligQmentum carpi unnulare postermsy and are attached to the first and 
each succeeding of the two fingers about 5 lines below their 

articulations. Tne extensor communis has the same situation and 
number of attachments on the external or dorsal side of the humerus. 
There is o pronator quadratus arising as is usual in this class. There 
is also ,a muscle which arises from the anterior part of the radius at 
its distal extremity, and is inserted into the projection of bone 
formed by the phalanx of the second finger, and also, by a slip, into 
the internal part of the first phalanx of the first digit, 

« The muscles serving for the motion of the inferior extremity 
may be described as follows. 
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The reclm arises by a fascia from the spinous processes of the 
last three dorsal and two lumbar vertebras-^ and muscular from the 
lower half of the external part of the dorsum ilii and sacro-iliac s^wi- 
physis ; and, passing over the neck of the thigh-bone, is inserted 
into the lower edge of the groove on tlie anterior part of the patella. 
The tensor vagina; femoris arises by a fascia from the'sacral vertebra;^ 
passes over the cotyloid cavity and trochanter major, and turning to the 
anterior part of the thigh is joined by another head which arises im¬ 
mediately anterior to the cotyloid cavity ; after this union they are 
inserted into the fascia of the thigh about halfway down, Theg/a- 
iatus medius at its origin occupies that part of the dorsum which ex¬ 
tends between the origin of the acetabulum and the ridge situated in 
the centre, and passes downwards and is inserted into the trochanter 
minor and the ridge which joins it* The glidans minimus arises from 
the whole of the dorsum ilii unoccupied by the otlier glutcci except 
its crista^ and is inserted into the anterior part of the trochanter 
major. The gluiatus maximus arises from the prominent ridge on the 
os ilium below the acetabulum \ it passes on the posterior surface of 
the thigh-bone; and when it has passed below the head of the tibia 
it forms a round tendon and passes through a loop situated on the 
external posterior part of the iibia\ continuing its course obliquely 
downwards, it is inserted into the scabrous ridge on the posterior 
surface of the tibia near its head. A muscle arises from the trans¬ 
verse processes of’all the caudal vertebrw except the last, goes for¬ 
wards, and is attached to the postero-internal edge of the tibia just 
below its head. Another muscle arises from the anterior part of the 
last caudal vertebrae^ and is inserted into the external part of the 
Unea aspera after its bifurcation. The pyriformis arises from the an¬ 
terior oblique processes of the caudal vertebra;^ from the tip of the 
ischium, and from the internal part of the os pubis ; the fibres con¬ 
verge downwards, and are inserted into the intero-anterior ridge of 
the tibia just below the tubercle. Tlie semitendinosus arises from 
the ridge iniraediately anterior to iheglutansmaximus, and is inserted 
immediately inferior to the bifurcation of the linea aspera on its ex¬ 
ternal division. The gemini arise from the ischium immediately pos¬ 
terior to its spine, and are inserted into the cavity posterior to the 
trochanter major. A muscle arises from the ischium anterior to the* 
gemini, and is inserted into the intero-anterior ridge of the tibia, just 
below the pyrformis. Of the triceps adductorfemoris the first head 
arises from the extero-inferior part of the pubis; the second head 
arises immediately above the first; and the third above the second, 
and from the interosseous ligament which unites the;)w^ts and isckiuvn 
they join on the upper third of the thigh,, and are attached to the linea 
aspera on its internal side and division. The obturator iniernus arises 
fleshy from the internal part of the pubis, from part of the obturator 
foramen, and from the ischium ; it forms a tendon which passes through 
the thytoid foramen, is tied down to the joint, and is inserted iota 
the anterior part of the great trochanter. A muscle arises from tlia 
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outer edge of the cotyloid cavity, passing outwards and a little 
upwards, and is inserted behind the trochanter major. Another 
muscle arises from the anterior part of the acetahulumi passing 
directly outwards, and is strongly attached to the ligament of the 
joint; it is inserted into the thigh-bone just below its neck. 

<< A muscle arises h*om the interior and a small part of the anterior 
and posterior surfaces of the thigh-bone, from near its neck to the 
condyles, and forms a tendon which is inserted into the ridge at the 
anterior internal part of the tibia immediately below its head. The 
cruraXis arises fleshy from all the superior and external parts of the 
bone not occupied by the former; one part is inserted into the whole 
of the superior surface of the patella^ the remainder passes over the 
internal part of the patella ana is attached to the internal side of the 
head of the tibia, A muscle arises by four heads : the first, tendi¬ 
nous, from the ridge behind the external condyle which formed the 
loop through which the glutcdtis maximus passed; the second, deshy, 
from the internal side of the triceps ; the third, from the inferior por¬ 
tion of the intero-anterior ridge of the tibia ; the fourth, from the in¬ 
ferior internal edge of the patella ; these two last join just below the 
origin of the third, and passing down tendinous are united to the two 
other tendons a ]y;tle above the ancle-joint: it expands and flattens 
at the joint, and just below it divides into two tendons, the internal of 
which is inserted into the internal edge of the groove on the plantar 
surface of the metatarsal bone, while the external tendon is inserted 
into the external head of the same bone. Another muscle arises 
from the postero-inferior part of the cotyloid cavity, passes forwards 
on the exterior part of the thigh and over the groove on the patella^ 
and is attached on the interior part of the head of the tibia. The 
tendon of the fiexor perforatm is composed of four muscles, which 
unite just above the ancle-joint. The first arises by two heads, one 
fl*om the outer surface of the external, and the other from the inner 
side of the internal condyle; about the end of the upper third of the 
tibia this forms a tendon, which passes down to the place of junction 
with the others : the second has also two heads, one from the pos¬ 
terior part of the head of ihejibula, and the other immediately be¬ 
low the attachment of the giutms masimus; the muscle forms its 
tendon just below the middle of the hone, and passes forwards and 
joins that of the first muscle: the third has one origin between the 
two condyles, and forms its tendon at the middle of the leg, passing 
on and joining the two former: the fourth muscle arises immedi¬ 
ately arove the third, and forms its tendon like the rest, joining tbem 
above the ancle: after the tendons are united they are distributed 
as usual. The flexor perjbram consists of two heads; the first arises 
from the back part of both condyles; the second arises from the 
superior and posterior third of the tiXm^fihda^ and interosseous liga¬ 
ment : they unite about halfway down the bone andl form a tendon, 
which passes in the groove of the plantar surface of the metatarsal 
bone, and is distributed in the usual manner. A muscle arises firom 
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the scabrous surface situated on the internal part of the posterior 
face of the tibia about halfway down that bone» and forms a tendon 
which is attached to the upper part of the internal edge of the groove 
in which runs the tendon of the perrons. Another muscle arises 
from the external condyle, from the patella on its anterior surface, 
and from the fibres of the rectus femoris j it covers the tibia and fills 
up the space between it and the Jibula, and forms a tendon which 
passes through the foramen situated at the anterior surface of the 
tibia between its condyles, under the capsular ligament of the ancle- 
joint, and is attached to the prominence situated between the second 
and third portions of the metatarsal bone near its tibia! extremity. 

“ A muscle arises from the anterior and external parts of the head 
of the fibula ; it becomes tendinous about halfway down the leg, 
passes under the annular ligament, and is inserted into tlie external 
side of the metatarsal bone near its postero inferior angle; another 
slip goes under the foot and forms the plantar fascia. Another 
muscle arises from the anterior inferior surface ot the pateilaj and 
from the whole of the fossa and its edges on the head of the tibia, 
passes downwards, and is tied down by the annular ligament $ and 
has the same distribution as in the Locn and Gull, except that the 
tendon is mure closely tied down, smaller, and not so round. An¬ 
other muscle arises fleshy from the whole anterior part of the fibula, 
interosseous ligament, and part of the external side of the tibia ; it 
forms its tendon near the ancle-joint, and is attached to the pos- 
tero*external angle of the metatarsus on its plantar surface. There 
arc also four muscles arising from the metatarsal bone, one on each 
side, and one in the fossm between the three portions of the meta* 
tarsal bone : they all arise near the tibial end on its superior surface, 
and are attached to the phalanges of the first, second, and fourth 
fingers. The thumb has three muscles: an extensor, on its superior 
surface; a flexor, on its inferior; and an abductor, on its internal 
surface; afl attached to the tibia! end of the metatarsus as usual. 

^<Tbe diaphragm consists of twelve narrow fleshy slips, which 
arise, six on each side, from the internal surface of the nbs: near 
their angle they pass upwards, and are inserted tendinous into the 
thin transparent membrane covering the lungs. The blood-vessels 
pass in front of it. 

<< The circulatory system corresponds exactly with that of the 
Loon, exc^t in the origin and distribution of the arteries of the 
stomach. The ccrltac artery comes oft* on a level with the fifth rib; 
it passes a little forwards, and divides into the coronaria ventricuU, 
the hepatic, and the splenic. The coronaria •oentricuU, just after its 
origin, divides into the superior and inferior coronaries: the superior 
passes round the large curvature of the stomach, and near the pylo¬ 
rus gives off the superior'pyloric and left hepatic; the inferior passes 
down the right side of the stomach, and disappears at the pylorus, 
being here minutely ramified upon it. The hepatic gives ofl* the 
right gastro-epiplpic, which goes on the inferiar angle of the sto- 
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tnach, and the right gastric, which goes on the pylorus and superior 
part of the stomachy anastomosing with the superior pyloric and 
inferior coronary arteries. The splenic gives off a small artery dis¬ 
tributed on the cardiac portion of the stomach, and some vasa 
hrevia^ which are distributed to the left portion of the stomach. 

“ Not wishing to mutilate the skeleton^ I did not examine the 
brain ^ but from the number, size, and situation of the Jbramina in 
the base, and the whole contour of the cranium, the brain must be 
presumed to'‘be very nearly similar in proportional quantity and 
structure to those of the Loon and Gull, 

The nerves are distributed as usual. The brachial plexus is 
composed of the last cervical and first two dorsal nerves, and of a 
filament from the last spinal nerve but one in the cervical region. 
The sciatic is composed of the five superior or anterior pairs of pel¬ 
vic nerves. 

“ The nose is organised similarly as in others of this class. The 
cartilaginous lamincc of the turbinated bone arc concentric, and 
thirteen in number. 

“Tlie eye has six muscles, which arise and are attached as usual. 
The lachrymal gland is placed at the postero-superior part of the 
orbit, and is Itrge in proportion to the globe of the eye. It sends 
off several ducts; I think seven ; but the part being much injured, I 
found it impossible to ascertain their precise number and origin : 
one, however, opened immediately under the anterior part of the 
membtana nictUans, Two other ducts also opened below this mem¬ 
brane, passing from the Harderian gland, which was situated at the 
inferior part of the orbit. The nasal gland occupied its usual situ¬ 
ation, partly in the anterior and superior portion of the oi bit, and 
partly in tlie,/o55a of the frontal bone; its duct passed forwards 
under the bridge of bone, and then bifurcated, one division of it end¬ 
ing on the cartilaginous luminm of the ossa turbinata^ and the other 
going forwards, and lying on the bone: I was not able to trace it 
further. 

** The rncmhrana nictitans is large and strong; it is moved by a 
pyramidalis and a guadratus muscle. 

The globe of the eye is large, as compared with the cranium. 
The sclerotic is less osseous than I have yet found it in any Bird, 
ITie optic nerve enters at the postero-inferior part of the sclerotic. 
The cornea is small, owing to the large space occupied by the scle¬ 
rotic. Under the cornea lies the membrana aquatica^ consisting of a 
thin membrane, adhering to the edge of the iris. This membrane 
was first observed, together with the tunica celhdaru, by Mr. Blackett, 
in 1802, in the eye of the Cat, the preparation of which was sold in 
the first part of Mr. Brookes’s Museum. Theiunica cellularis in this 
aniinal is rather pulpy, but, on the applrcation of liquor potassce, 
it dissolved, and displayed a cellular structure. Mr. Blackett de¬ 
monstrated this membrane to me in 1SS2, since which time 1 have 
observed it in all the eyes 1 have examined; but, owing to the difS- 
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culty in obtaining specimens, I have not been able to make suffix 
cieiUly extensive researches to justify the demonstration of the mem¬ 
brane as one of the proper tunics of the eye. There appears to be 
a marsupium nigrum. The retina is very thick and strong. 

** The absorbent system is more perfect than in most Birds, Of 
the thoracic ducts, the left ia the largest. There are a femoral and 
two axillary glands; also an extra pair of bronchial glands more 
than in the Loon or Gull, The coccygeal glands are 2 inches S 
lines long, and 9 lines broad. 

There is a gular pouch, which measures in length 4 inches, 
and in breadth 8 lines. 

The tongue is set with cartilaginous papillce directed backwards. 

“ There is only one pair of salivary glands ; the subinaxillary. 

“ The structure and proportion of the lungs are the same as in 
the Water Birds generally. The air-cells are few in number, and 
small, and are filled by openings from the lungs, or from one cell to 
another. They consist principally of the internal air-cells; one above 
the furculum ; and the axillary, abdominal, and femoral rows. 

“ The liver, spleen, exiCi pancreas are large. 

“ The oesophagus is straight, and 1 inch and 5 lines in width. It 
is infundibuliforni, so that when it reaches the stomach it is 2 inches 
and 4 lines wide : the infundibulum contained the beaks of cuttle¬ 
fishes and gravel. 

« The stomach is muscular, small, and glandular, and of the shape 
of an egg. The duodenum is broad at its origin, and at about 
inches from its commencement the biliary and pancreatic ducts enter. 
The gall-bladder is 6 inches long and 2 inches in circumference ; it 
is attached to the under side of the liver, and, gradually diminishing 
in diameter, it passes over the stomach, and is inserted into the in¬ 
testine, without the intervention of any duct. 

“ The testes were large, as were the supra-renal glands and kid¬ 
neys. 1 did not observe any difference from the usual structure and 
proportions in any other {)arts. 

** The small intestines measured 22 feet 6 inches in length, and 
were about the thickness of the little finger. There were attached 
to them two c<eca, each measuring about 1 inch 3 lines in length, 
which were of the same diameter as the intestines* The great intes¬ 
tines were somewhat larger than the small. The measurements of 
the stomach and the intestines were as follows: 


Length of the oesophagus ... 

Feet. 

0 

Inches, 

10 

X.inc«. 

0 

Breadth at the pharynx ... 

0 

1 

6 

- infmdibulum . 

0 

2 

4 

Length of the i^undihulum . 

0 

10 

0 

Breadth at the junction of the irfundibulum with 
the stomach. 

0 

6 

0 

Lenjgtli of the stomach ... 

Wimh of ditto ... 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

6 
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Feet. Inchet. Lines. 


Length of the duodenum . 1 8 6 

Circumference of ditto . 0 4 0 

Length of the small intestines, inclusive of the 

duodenum . 22 6 Q 

Length of the caca . 0 1 8 

Circumference of the caca and the small intes- 

tines. 0 2 6 

Length of the large intestines .. .... D G 0 

Circumference of ditto . 0 2 9 


“ The total length of the individual examined, measured over the 
back, was 3 feet 2 inches and 6 lines; the length of the neck, 11 
inches and 9 lines; that of the trunk, 1 foot 1 inch and 9 lines/’ 

The reading of Mr. Reid’s communication was illustrated by the 
exhibition of the skeleton of the specimen of the Patagonian Penguin 
described by him, and of preparations of many of the viscera^ the 
whole forming part of the collection of Mr. Blackett. 
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October 13, 1835, 

Richard Owen, Esq., in the Chair. 

Mr. Bennett called the attention of the Meeting to a Pteropina 
Bat which had recently been obtained from the neighbourhood of 
the river Gambia, and which was exhibited. He directed especial 
notice to two large tufts of white hairs placed upon its shoulders 
and forming a very conspicuous feature in its appearance. These, 
he remarked, might probably cover cutaneous glands destined for the 
preparation of a secretion fitted to defend that part of the animal in 
its passage tlu*ough the air, or perhaps to attract the opposite sex. 
It could scarcely be conceived that they have any influence in in¬ 
creasing the buoyancy of the animal; although the backward posi- 
tion of the wings might seem to render necessary such a supple¬ 
mental aid : their position in advance of the ordinary alar membranes 
gives them, in fact, some resemblance to supplementary wings. 

He stated that on account, chiefly, of the position of the wdngs so 
far backward as almost to seem to be placed behind the centre of 
gravity, he was disposed to consider that <he Bat exhibited might 
be regarded as the type of a new genus, to which the name of Epo- 
mophorus might be given. But the genus would, he conceived, rest 
almost entirely on this single character, and he hesitated to propose 
it definitively until he had an opportunity of examining a specimen 
preserved in spirit, and consequently not liable to that distortion to 
which the individual skin exhibited might have been subjected. In 
one of the two other species of Pteropi previously obtained from the 
same country by Mr. Kendall, and brought under tlie notice of the 
Society on July 14 (page 100) by Mr. Ogilby. the same backward 
position of the wings exists. In dentary characters the new spe¬ 
cies agrees with those just referred to, the only exception being in 
the presence of a third abnormal incisor on the left of the upper 
jaw. 

Regarding it as a form of some interest to zoologists, Mr. Bennett 
stated his intention to describe it more fully in a paper which he pro¬ 
posed to prepare on the subject. He characterized it as the 

Ptbrofus evomophorus. Pter. pdlUd> drufweus, postM pallidior; 
ventre alhido; scopd humerali alhd mapnd. 

Long. tot. 64 poll.; capitis, 24 ; expansio alarum, 12. 

Hab, in regione Gambiensi. 

^ l^fessor A^siz, at the request of the Chairman, explained his 
views of the affinities and distribution of the Fishes of the funily 

XXXIV. —Procxxdzngs op thb Zoological BeCirrT. 
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He commenced by remarking that among the genera referred by 
('uvier to this family there were sevenil, such as Po'diiay Lebias, Slc., 
which possessed maxillary teeth and a large number of branchio- 
ategous rays. These genera, he conceived, ought to be excluded 
from the Cyprimd(v \ and the family be considered as limited to fishes 
with mouths destitute of teeth, and having few branchiostegous 
rays. 

To the family thus reduced the nearest affinities appeared to him 
to be the genera Athcrina and MugiL In internal organization 
the Cyprinidte agree neoiiy with those genera; and this considera¬ 
tion, M. Agassiz conceives, is of much higher importance in the natu¬ 
ral arrangement than the external character founded on the presence 
or absence of spinous rays in the dorsal and other fins. The affinity 
of the Qypnnidm to the Silurid<c he regards as extremely doubtful: 
and although from the bearded Carps to the bearded Sihtri there 
appears to be a natural transition by means of the bearded Lonchrs, 
it is important to distinguish that in these latter, as well as in tlie 
Carps and other Cyprinidie, the beards, as tliey are called, are nu rely 
processes of the skin; while in the Sibfri, the c/rri of the angh^s 
of the mouth are actually ])rolong}itions of the maxillary bones, 
becoming gradually cartilaginous and tapering into thread-like e\- 
tremitie.s. ^ 

In the subdivision of tbc CyprinidiP, M. Agassiz regards the form 
of the fins, and especially of the dorsal and anal, as furnishing indi¬ 
cations of the highest value; and the form of the jdiaryngeal teeth 
a.s affording the characters next in importance. He first distinguishes 
the group com])rising the genera /lnabl(ps, Cobitis and liofia, the 
latter establislicd by Mr, dray for the reception of those Loaches in 
wliich the suborbital bone is armed w ith a moveable spine. He then 
distinguishes another group comprising four genera: 1 . Cyprims, 
in which the j)haryngcal teeth are large, and, when worn, resemble 
the molars of some Rodent Mammalia^ siicl) as the Hare ; 2. Barbus, 
in which there are three rows of lengthened conicid hooked teeth on 
eacli side of the pharynx ; 3. Gobio, in which the pharyngeal teeth 
liave the same form as those of the Barbels, but are more slender, 
and constitute only two rows ; and 4. Tinea, tlic pharyngeal teeth of 
wdiich are club-shaped, rounded at the end, and placed in a single 
row. In the genus Leuviscus, which M. Agassiz limits to Lmu\ AL 
burmus and three allied species, the mouth is cleft obliquely, and the 
teeth, consisting of elongated cones, are disposed in four rows. 
From these the Cyprinus Nasus is to be generically distinguished as 
possessing six rows of pharyngeal teeth; its mouth is transverse an<l 
inferior, with the edges cutting. A third genus, containing many 
species, also requires to be distinguished, as having only tw^o rows 
of teeth, one of which is hooked; in these the opening of the 
mouth is rounded. There remains the genus Abramis, distinguished 
by its long anal fin, in which the teeth arc bevilled off and ,have 
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a cuttilig edge: of this genus eight species are known to Pro¬ 
fessor Agassiz. 

In this enumeration of the genera of CypriniicE: M. Agassiz limited 
himself to the European forms, and scarcely adverted to any hut 
European species. 

In illustration of his views preparations were exhibited of the pha¬ 
ryngeal teeth of Cyprinus, Barbus, and other genera, from the col¬ 
lection of Mr. Yarrell. 



October 27« 1835. 

William Yarrell, Esq., in the Chair. 

At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Burton exhibited, with the 
permission of Sir James M*Grigor, Bart., specimens of many Birds 
which had recently been presented to the Museum of the Army 
Medical Department at Chatham, He particularly pointed out 
among them the following which he regarded as hitherto undcscribed, 
and for which he proposed the names and characters subjoined. 

Noctua Brodiei. Noct, brunnea) capite fascidque gulari pallid^ 
rufo strigatis guttaiisque, dorso, alts, pectore, ventreque pallid^ 
rufo fasciatis ; mento, collo, et regions postauriculari albis; fascid 
cervicali laid nigro albo rvfoque varid; secundartis maculd albd 
notatis; caudd brunnedt subthspallidiorCtfasciis septem rufis an- 
gustis ornaid ; femoribus albis brunneo varOs. 

Long. tot. 6-^ poU.; corporis 4^-; caudal 2-k ; tarsi 1. 

Rostrum album. 

Hab, apud Montes Himalayenses. 

The colouring of this bird bears a general resemblance to that of 
Noct, Cuculoides, Gould; but the peculiar cervical collar, the dimi¬ 
nutive size, and some other characters forbid its being identified with 
that species. 

It is dedicated to Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., V.P.R.S., &c., in 
token of high respect and ancient friendship. 

Ph(enici7ra MacGbigorijb. Pheen, capite, collo, dorso, scapularibus, 
rectricumque pogoniis externis saturate ceeruleis ; fronts, regions 
superciliari, uropygioque caruleis ; remigibus rectricumque pogo^ 
niis intemis brunneis ; mento regioneque praoculari nigris; collo 
utrinque maculd cceruled bellb notato; pectore ventreque brunneis, 
hoc pallidiore. 

Long. tot. 54'poll.; corporis, *6^; caudee, 2; tarsi, 4 . 

Rostrum nigrum; pedes brunnei. 

Hab. apud Montes Himalayenses. 

This graceful bird is named in honour of the only daughter of Sir 
James M^Grigor, Bart., M.D., F.H.S., Director General of the Army 
Medical Department. 

Sylvia? castakxo-coronata. Sylv. eorpore suprd, alis, cauddqus 
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olivaceis; capite genisgue castaneis; 9uhtil$ flavo, olivaceo tincto, 
guld nitidh flavd ; alh cauddque suhtils remigumque pogoniis in- 
ternis brunneis; caudd minimd. 

Long. tot. 31^ poll,; corporis, tarsi, 1. 

Mandihula superior nigra, inferior alba; pedes pallid!. 

This bird is provisionally retained in the genus Sylvia ; but the 
imperfect development of the tail, and the length and strength of the 
toes, more particularly of the posterior one, will probably at some 
future time render it the type of a new genus. 

SylviaBuhkII. Sylv, corpora suprd, flavescenti-viri^i, suhtiis flavo i 
capite maculis elongatis irregularibus nigrescentibus duahus nebu- 
loso; alis prope flexuram seriebus duahus punctorum flavorum 
ohsoletorum fasciaiis; remigum pogoniis internis brunneis ^ caudd 
brunned pr^eter rectricum extemarum duarum pogoniis internis 
alhis. 

Long. tot. 5 poll.; corporis, 3; cauda, 2 ; tarsi, 4 . 

Mandibula superior nigrescens tomio apiceque albis, inferior alba; 
pedes albescentes. 

Hab, apud Montes Himalayenses. 

This bird is named in honour of Dr. Burke, Inspector General 
of Hospitals, Principal Medical Oflicer of the King's Army in In¬ 
dia, by whom these birds were presented, and who has enriched the 
Museum with an extensive collection in ornithology from Northern 
India. 

AEgitalus flammiceps. ^g, capite flammeo ; dorso scapulari- 
busgue flavescenti-viridibus; uropygio viridescenti-flavo ; alis flavo 
viridi brunneo albidoque variis; remigibus rectricibusque brun¬ 
neis, pogoniis internis viridescentibus, ad apices albo ciliatis ; guld 
flammed, in flavum ad pectus transeunte; ventre flavescenti albido ; 
alis suhtus albis, nisi extern^ et infernh. 

Long. tot. 34 poll.; corporis, 24 ; caudm, I 4 ; far^t, 1. 

Rostrum nigrum, mandibulse superioris tomio nisi ad apicem albo; 
pedes nigri. Ala caudam longitudhne subaequantes; remigibus 2d4 
3ti&que longioribus. Caput suberistatum. 

Hab, apud Montes Himalayenses. 

Two species of this genus are already known and described, AEg, 
Smithii and ABg, pendulinus : the present therefore forms the third 
of M. Boil's subdivision. 

Genus Sylviparus. 

Rostrum parvulum, brevissimum, compressum nisi ad basin; man¬ 
dibula asquales, superior paululum ad apioem arcuata; nares plumis 
setaceis tectum. 
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Pedes ut in genere Paro, 

longioree, fere ad extrema^ candam extcnste, remige Imd vera 
breviore, 2nda, 3ti&, et 4ta scqualibus et longissimis, 5^1 bis paulo 
breviore, 6t& primam aequante. 

Cauda mediocris, sequalis. 

Sylviparus mouestus. Sylv, corpore suprh brunnescenti^viridi, 
subtHs viridescenti^albido ; remigibus rectricibusque brunneis, po- 
goniis externis flavescentuviridi ciliatis. 

Long. tot. 4' poll.; corporis, ; cmda, I 4 ; tarsi, 

Postrum pedmo^^ nigreacentes. 

Hah, apud Montes Himalayenses. 

It is reluctantly proposed to institute a new genus in a family 
already sufficiently compUcated; nevertheless, as this bird combines 
the characters of Sylvia, Regulus, and Pams in its wing, tail and 
bill, it is deemed necessary to make it the type of a genus of which 
more species will probably be discovered as our intercourse With the 
remote regions from whence it is derived becomes more extended. 

PitttruNus iNNOMiNATUs. Pic. corpoTB svprh flavescentuviridi, 
suhttis sordidk albo maculis nigris conspicuis in fascias ad ventreni 
lateraque coufluentihus notato; fronts nigro avrantiacoque ohscurh 
fasciato ; remigibus bmmeis, pogoniis externis flavescentuviridi 
ciliatis; rectricibus intermediis nigris, ceteris albo nigroque fas^ 
ciatis; colli lateribus bmnneis, lined albd supra oculum oriente 
alterdque sub oculum et inde ad scapulam ductis ibique confluen^ 
tihus. 

Long. tot. 4 poll.; corporis, 2-|; caude, 1-j; tarsi, f. 

Rostmm nigrum albo basin versus varium; pedes brunnei. 

Hab. apud Montes Himalayenses. 

This is the only species of Picumnus yet discovered in the Old 
World. 

Mr. Burton also exhibited a fine specimen of that splendid bird, 
Eurylaimus Dalhousii, Wils., likewise from the Chatham collection, 
of which only two other specimens are known to exist in Europe. 

Various specimens of Fishes and other marine animals, collected 
by J. B. Harvey, Esq., Corr. Memb. Z.S., on the south coast of 
Devonshire, were exhibited: and Mr. Yarrell called the attention of 
the Meeting to them, and to the Fishes in particular, remarking on 
their characters and habits, and on the peculiarities of their internal 
structure. 

A note by Mr. Allis of York, forwarded through Mr. Bell, was 
read. 



It referred to the statement made by Mr. Martin at the Meeting 
xni February 10, 1835 (page 17), that in the Adjutant, Ciconia 
Argala, Vig. and Childr., and in the common Heron, Ardea cincrea, 
Linn., no less than in the Pelicans, the os furcaium is united by bone 
to the anterior apex of the keel of the sternum. After remarking 
that this statement is at variance with his experience, Mr. Allis pro¬ 
ceeds thus:—‘'I have prepared a skeleton of the Adjutant; two of 
the purple Heron; two Storks; three of the common Heron ; one 
common Bittern ; one little Bittern; one American small green Heron ; 
a British Crane ; and a Polish Crane. Among all these the Cranes are 
tlie only birds where there is true osseous union between the furcu- 
him and the keel; and in the Cranes the furctilum is rather a forked 
elongation of the keel than a distinct bone. Out of more than two 
hundred birds* skeletons which I have mounted, the Pelican is the 
only other bird where the furculum and sternum form one bone, 
'i'lie Cormorant and the Gannet have the furculum resting on the 
apex of the keel like the Adjutant and the Herons, but there is no 
houy junction. I think the specimens of Mr. Martin must have 
been extrem Ay old birds, or that the bone must have been injured 
at the jioint of union, and that the osseous union was formed in con¬ 
sequence of that injury, 'riie Herons skeletons w'hieh 1 have my- 
■^elf prc|)ar<‘d are by no uieaiis young birds; but I supjiose extreme 
old age would be very likely to form a bony junction between bones 
pressing so close to each other as they do in this case. 

” It may be thought singular that I should prepare dujdicates of 
the skeleton of so common a bird as the common Heron, llic reason 
is, that two of the skeletons exhibit curious specimens of nature’s 
reparation of broken limbs, and the third is a singular instance id’ 
malformation. The sternum of the Heron is united to the vertebral 
column by four short ribs which are attached to four of the largest 
of the long ribs : this specimen has the usual number of short ribs ; 
but one of them is placed so far forward on the sternum as to lx* 
quite out of the reach of any of the vertebral or long ribs ; and the 
last of the four long ribs which is usually attached to one of the short 
or sternal ribs, wanting its usual suj)port, is attached by cartilage to 
the rib immediately preceding it.**—A. 

A Note from Mr. Martin, on the same subject, was subsequently 
read. 

Mr. Martin admits the incorrectness of his previous statement as 
regards the Adjutant and the common Heron; but remarks that the 
imion, although not effected by bone, is yet so close as probably to 
have nearly the same physiological consequence as if anchylosis had 
actually taken place. When considering the sternum and os furcatum 
of the as structurally bearing upon the l)ird*s pow'crs of flight, 

he looked for analogies of the structural point in question among 
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birds of ample wing, and of slow but untiling flight. Observing 
them in the birds to which he had before referred, he did not accu* 
rately draw the line of distinction between anchylosis, and a firm and 
close attachment with only thin cartilage intervening between tlie 
bones. With regard to the effects produced upon aerial progression, 
he conceives that, cateris paribus, it is immaterial whether the union 
be that of anchylosis or not, provided the junction be firm and in¬ 
timate. 

Mr. Martin thinks it, however, probable that in the Adjutant, when 
old, a bony union may take place; the junction between the os fur* 
catum and the sternum in the Society's skeleton of this bird being 
so close as almost to admit of its being regarded as a kind of suture. 
In an adult example of the Stanley Crane, Anthropoides paradiseeus, 
Bechst., where the anchylosis between these bones is fairly perfected, 
he finds traces of the obliteration of a similar mode of union. 

Referring to Mr. Allis’s remark that in the Cranes the os furcatum 
is rather a forked elongation of the keel than a distinct bone, Mr. 
Martin observes that the anchylosis which takes place in those birds 
does not render the os furcatum less a distinct bone in reality than 
where its union is by cartilage or suture; for in these latter case.s it 
is only by aif arrest of the process of ossification—a natural arrest, 
it is true—that anchylosis has not been effected. 

Mr. Gould, at the request of the Chairman, exhibited drawings of 
ten species of Ramphastidee which had become known to him since 
he published, in 1834, his * Monograph ’ of that family. Several of 
these birds had already been brought under the notice of the So- 
ciety. He now named and characterized the remaining ones as 
follows. 

Ramfh ASTos ciTEEOPYOUs . Rumpk, tectricibus cauda superioribus 
sulphureis. 

Long. tot. 20 poll.; rostri, 54-; alie, 9i; caudee, 6 ; tarsi, 2 , 

Hab, in Brasilia ? 

Dbsck. Rostrum (pro corporis ratione) minus, nigrum, fascifl basali 
culmineque prope basin flavis. Pectus ^bidum flavescente tinctum. 
Torques pectoralis coccinea latiuscula. Orbitae tarsique plumbei, hi 
saturatiores. 

Raufrabtob osculans. Ramph. rostro nigro, culmine fascidque 
basali stramineis; pectore in medio aurantiaco. 

Long. tot. 18 poll.; rostri, 44; alte, 74; caudee, 64 '; tarsi, I 4 . 

£[ab, in Brasilia. 

Dbsce. Ramph. culminate, Gould, quam proximb accedit. Pectus 
aurantiacttm, latera versus in flavum transiens; gula regioque paro- 
tica albse. Torques pectoralis subangustata. 
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Pteroolobbus pluricinctub. Pier, gastr^oftavo, fascidpectorali 
nigrd, alterdque subventrali antic^ nif/rd postice coccined. 

Long* tot. 20 poll.; rostri, 4^: ala, 64 ; cauda, 8 ^. 

Hah. in Brasilia. 

Descr. Ptfr. regali, Licht., affinis. Rostrum ad basin lineal 
elevatSt flava cinctum : maxillae superioris culmen, liiiea intrabasalis, 
tomiique pars posterior nigrac; latera aurantiaco-fiava apicem versus 
pallescentia: maxilla inferior nigra. Caput collumquc nigra; foeminse 
regio parotica castanea, fasciaque guttur postic^ cingens coccinea. 
Pectus et venter maculis indistinctis sparsis coccineis notati. Femora 
olivacea. 

Pteroglossus Humboldtii, Wagl. Pter. gastrao Jlavo ; mandi- 
buld inferiore nigrd, super lore flavescente, cubnine, apice, lined 
prope basin, serraiurarumque macuUs transversis nigris. 

Long. tot. 16-17 poll.; rostri, 4; ala 5^; cauda, 64 ; tarsi, 1^. 

Hab. in Brasilia. 

Descr. P^er. Swains.» maxima affinis, sed major. Ros¬ 

trum majus, magisque productum: mandibulac superioris liturae 
omnes angustiores. 

Pteroglossus Nattereri. Pter. venire flavo,femonbus castaneis, 
crisso coccineo ; rostro rubro, culmine, maculdprope basin utrius* 
que mandibula, plurimisque subtransversis ad serraturas nigris. 

Long. tot. 13l poU.; rostri, 2|; ala, 5-4; cauda, 5 ; tarsi, I 4 . 

Hab. in Brasilia. 

Descr. Pter. maculirostri, Licht., adraodum afiinis, in sexu 
utroque. Rostri colores toto coelo diversi; sicut et ventris femo- 
rumque. 

Pteroglossus Reinwardtii, Wagl. Pter. ventre aurantiaco cas^ 
taneo Undo, crisso coccineo ; culmine rostrique dimidio apicali 
nigrescenti-hrunneis, basali rufescente. 

Long. tot. 12-13 poll.; rostri, 24 ; ala, 5; cauda, 54; tarsi, I 4 . 

Hah. in Brasilia. 

Prsecedenti vald^ alHnis. Rostrum magis elongatum, coloribusque 
maxima diversum: prope basin mandibuloc superioris tomium nigro 
trimaculatum. Rectrices intermedise quatuor brunneo apiculatse: in 
Pter. Nattereri et Pter. maculirostri, rectricum sex intermediarum 
apices similiter notati sunt. 

Pteroglossus Langsdorffii, Wagl. Pter. ventre castaneo, crisso 
coccineo ; rostro nigrescenti-brunneo basin versus pallescente. 

Long. tot. I 84 poll.; rostri, 24 ; ala, 54; tarsi, I 4 . 

Hah, in Brasilia. 

Descr. Pter, Culik, Wagl., afiinis. Rostri ad basin ventrisque 
rolor alius. (Rectricum apices desiderantur.) 
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PtBROOLOssus rAvoNiNUs, Mus. Mun. V(e%\ mprUprasinuB, suh- 
t\X8 paUidior, msso rectricumque apicibus brunneh; rostra in- 
feme et ad basin nigro* * 

Long. tot. 13-14 poll ; rostri,\rs, 3^; a!te,5^\ cand<Pf5^i tarsi, li. 

Nab. in Mexico. 

Descb. Pter. prasino, Licht., propemodo afliiiis. Rostrum ni¬ 
grum, ad basin lincft aurantiacd cinctum; mandibula superior 
pro maximal parte apicem versus fiava in cceruleo-viridcm supern^ 
transiens. 

Mr. Gould concluded by stating that it was his intention imme* 
diately to publish, as a supplement to his ‘ Monograph of the Ram- 
phastidee* the drawings which he had laid before the Meeting. 
Of that family thirt 3 ^-thrce species are now known to him, wliich 
may be distinguished by the following Synoptic Table of the spe¬ 
cies of 


RAMPHASTIDi®. 

I. Caud4 breviore, quadratic: rostro maximo. Nigri, gutture can 
d(cque tegminihus discoloribus. — Ramphastos. 

Caudse te|^inibus superioribus flavis vcl flavescentibus. 

Pectore albo, 

Rostro ut plurimum nigro, lateri- 


bus eompressis.1. enhninatus. 

- convexis.2. Cuvieri. 

-rubro. . . 3. erythrorhynehus. 

Pectore pallid^ lutescente. . . .4, citreopygus. 

-iiavo. 5 . oscuians. 

Caudae tegminibus superioribus albis. 

Pectore albo.6. Toco. 

-flavo. 

Rostro pluricolore.7. carinatus. 

--obliqufe dimidiatim flavo . 8. Swainsonii. 

Caudae tegminibus superioribus coccincis. 

Rostro nigro. 

Auribus albis.9. viteUinus. 

- pectori concoloribus, 

(sc. flavis).10. Ariel. 

Rostro viridescente.11. dicolorus. 


II, CaudA longiore, gradatA,; rostro majore. Viridescentes; cupitc, 
gastrao, tegminibusque caudte superioribus in plurimis dis¬ 
coloribus .— ^Ptekoglossus. * 

Gastrseo hi-vel pluri-colore, coloribus discretis, 

Pectore ventreque flavis, fasciatis. 

FasdA ventrali coccinca, latA. 
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Maxillie »uj)crioris lateri- 

bus sordid^ albis . . 1. Aracari, 

-obliqufe 

dimidiatis nigris ... 2. castanotis. 

Fascifi vcntrali antic^ nigr^ pos- 
ticb coccineA. 


Pectore macuU nigr4 notato . 3. regalis, 

-torque lat4 nigral cincto. 4. pluricinctus, 

Pectore coccineo. 

I'orque pectomli vel null4 vel an- 

gusta, fiava.5. bitorquatus, 

-latissim^, nigra . 6. A zone. 

Pectore ventreque flavis, baud fas* 
ciatis. 

Maxilli supcriorc dixxiidiatim fla\4 

et aurantiacd ...... 10. viridis, 

- liava, nigro in- 

script^. 

Maxilla iiiferiore nigr&. . . . 11. Humboidtii. 


-sujieriori concolore 12. inscriptus, 

Pectore gutturi concolore, ventre 
difecolore. 

Maxilla superiore nigro mactSlatA, 


albesccnte.13. maculirostris. 

ut plurimum rubrd. 

apice concolore. . , . 14. Nnttereri. 

— nigrescentc . . . 15. ReinwardtU. 

Maxillis nigria, 

basin versus rubris . . . . 16. Cvlik, 

paullum cincrascentibus . . 17. Limgsdorffii, 

Gastrseo unicolore, vel subunicolore. 

Gastrseo stragulo discolorc. 

Gastrajo fiavo, rubro intermixto . 7. ulocomus, 

* .. coeruleo-cano .... 8. hypoglaucus, 

. . ' flavo.9. Bailloni, 

Gastrseo stragulo subconcolore. 

Crisso discolorc. 

Mandibulse superioris basi fla- 

vescente. \S. prasinus. 

.... ni¬ 
gro . \9, pavoninus. 

Crisso ooncolore. 

Uropygio concolore. 

Rectricum apicibus concolo- 

ribus.20. ml cat us. 

-—intermediarumdua- 

nim apicibus eastancii- . 21. Berbianus 

Uropygio coccineo . . . , 22. h^smatopygui^. 
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The latter five of the above species are referrible to the genua 
proposed by Mr. Gould, on December 23,1834, (Proceedings, Part ii. 
p. 147,) under the name of Aulacorhynchus, 

The following “ Observations on the Habits, 3cc. of a male Chimpan- 
see. Troglodytes nigery GeolF., now living in the Menagerie of the 
Zoological Society of London, by W. J. Broderip, Esq., V.P.Z.S., 
F.R.S., were read:— 

“ The interesting animal whose habits in captivity I attempt to 
describe, was brought to Bristol in the autumn of this year by 
Capt. Wood, from the Gambia coast. The natives from whom 
he received it, stated that they had brought it about one hundred 
and twenty miles from the interior of the country, and that its 
age was about twelve months. The mother was with it, and, ac¬ 
cording to their report, stood four feet six inches in height. Her 
they shot,—and so became possessed of her young one ; and those 
who have seen our animal will well understand what Dr. Abel 
means, when, in his painful description of the slaughter of an Asi¬ 
atic Orang {Pithecus Satyrus, Geotf.), he observes that the ges¬ 
tures of the wounded creature during his mortal sufferings, the hu- 
man-like expiyssion of his countenance, and the piteous manner of 
his placing his hands over his wounds, distressed the feelings of those 
who aided in his death, and almost made them question the nature 
of the act they were committing. During the period of his being 
on ship-board, our Chimpanzee was very lively. He had a free range, 
frequently ran up the rigging, and showed great affection for those 
sailors who treated him lundly. 

** I saw him for the first time on the 14th instant, in the kitchen 
belonging to the Keeper’s apartments. Dressed in a little Guernsey 
shirt, or banyan jacket, he was sitting child-likc in the lap of a 
good old woman, to whom he clung whenever she made a show of 
putting him down. His aspect was mild and pensive, but that of a 
little withered old man; and his large eyes, hairless and wrinkled 
visage, and man-like ears, surmounted by the black hair of his head, 
rendered the resemblance very striking, notwithstanding the de¬ 
pressed nose and the projecting mouth. He had already become 
very fond of his good old nurse, and she had evidently become at¬ 
tached to her nursling, though they had been acquainted only three 
or four days; and it was with difficulty that he permitted her to go 
away to do her work in another part of the building. In her lap he 
was perfectly at his ease; and it seemed to me that he considered 
her as occupying the place of his mother. He was constantly reach¬ 
ing up with his hand to the fold of her neck-kerchief, though when 
he did so she checked him, saying No, Tommy, you must not pull 
the pin out** When not otherwise occupied, he would sit quietly in 
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her lap, pulling his toes about with his fingers, with the same pensive 
air as a human child exhibits when amusing itself in the same 
manner. I wished to examine his teeth; and when his nurse, in 
order to make him open his mouth, threw him back in her arms and 
tickled him just as she would have acted towards a child, the carica¬ 
ture was complete. 

** I offered him my ungloved hand. He took it mildly in his, with 
a manner equally exempt from forwardness and fear;—examined 
it with his eyes, and perceiving a ring on one of my fingers, sub¬ 
mitted tliat and that only to a very cautious and gentle examination 
with his teeth, so as not to leave any mark on the ring. I then offered 
him my other hand with the glove on. This he felt, looked at it, 
turned it about, and then tried it with his teeth. His sight and his 
ordinary touch seemed to satisfy him in the case of a natural surface, 
but, as it appeared to me, he required something more to assure his 
senses when an artificial surface was presented to him; and then he 
applied the test of his teeth. 

“ At length it became necessary for his kind nurse to leave him; 
and after much remonstrance on his part, she put him on the floor. 
He would not leave her, however, and walked nearly erect by her side, 
holding by her gown, just like a cliild. At last she got him away by 
offering him a peeled raw potato, which he ate with great relish, 
holding it in his light hand. His keeper, who is very attentive to 
him, and whom he likes very much, then made his appearcince, and 
spoke to him. Tommy (for by that name they call him) evidently 
made an attempt to speak too, gesticulating as he stood nearly erect, 
protruding his lips, and making a hoarse noise ” hoo-hoo somewhat 
like a deaf and dumb person endeavouring to articulate. He soon 
showed a disposition to play with me, jumping on his lower extremi¬ 
ties opposite to me like a child, and looking at me with an expression 
indicating a wish for a game of romps. I confess I comphed with 
his wish, and a capital game of play we had. 

, On another occasion, and when he had become familiar with me, 
1 caused, in the midst of his play, a looking-glass to be brought, and 
held it before him. His attention was instantly and strongly ar¬ 
rested: from the utmost activity he became immoveably fixed, 
steadfastly gazing at the mirror with eagerness and something like 
wonder depicted on his face. He at length looked up at me—then 
again gazed at the glass. The tips of my fingers appeared on one 
side as I held it—^he put his hands and then his lips to them—then 
looked behind the glass—^then gazed again at its surface—touched 
my hand again, and then applied his lips and teeth to the surface of 
the glass—looked behi;pd again, and then, returning to gaze, passed 
his hands behind it, evidentiy to feel if there was anything substan¬ 
tial there. A savage would have acted much in the same way. 
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judging from the accounts given of such experiments with the un¬ 
tutored natives of a wild and newly discovered land. 

“ I broke a sugared almond in two, and, as he was eating one half* 
placed the other, while he was watching me, in a little card-box 
which I shut in his presence—as soon as he had finished the piece 
of almond which he had, I gave him the box. With his teeth and 
hands he pulled off the cover, took out the other half, and then laid 
the box down. He ate the kernel of this almond, rejecting the 
greatest part of the sugary paste in which it was incased, as if it had 
been a shell; but he soon found out his error; for, another almond 
being presented to him, he carefully sucked off the sugar and left 
the kernel. 

I then produced a wine-glass, into which I poured some rac)'^ slierry, 
and further sweetened it with sugar. He watched me with some 
impatience, and when 1 gave him the glass he raised it with his 
hands to his lips, and dra^ a very little. It was not to his taste, 
however, for he set down the glass, almost as full as he had taken 
it up; and yet he was thirsty, for I caused a tea-cup "with some 
sugared warm milk and water to be handed to him, and he took up 
the cup and drained it to the last drop. 

** I presented him with a cocoa-nut, to the shell of which some of the 
husk was still adhering: the tender bud was just beginning to push 
forth—this he immediately bit off and ate. He then stripped off some 
of the husk with his teeth, swung it by the knot of adhering husk- 
fibres round his head, dashed it down, and repeatedly jumped upon 
it with all his weight. He afterwards swung it about and dashed it 
down with such violence tliat, fearing his person might suffer, I had 
it taken away. A hole was afterwards bored through one of the 
eyes, and the cocoa-nut was again given to him. He immediately 
held it up with the aperture downwards, applied his mouth to it, and 
sucked away at what milk there was with great glee. 

''As I was making n^tes with a pencil, he came up, inquisitively 
looked at the paper and pencil, and then took hold of tJie latter. 
Before I gave it up, I drew the pencil into the case, foreseeing tliat 
he would submit the pencil-case to examination by the teeth. Im¬ 
mediately that he got it into his possession, he put the tip of his 
little huger to the aperture at the bottom, and having looked at it, 
tried the case with his teeth. 

" While his attention was otherwise directed 1 had caused a 
hamper contaming one of the Pythons to be brought into the room 
and placed on a chair not far from the kitchen dresser. The Ud 
was raised, the blanket in which the snake was enveloped was 
opened, and soon after Tommy came gamboling that way. As he 
jumped and danced along the dresser towards the baskets he was all 
gaiety and life. Suddenly he seemed to be taken aback, stopped— 
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then cautiously advanced towards the basket, peered or rather craned 
over it—and instantly with a gesture of horror and aversion, and the 
cry of Hoo! hoo! recoiled from the detested object, jumped back 
as far as he could, and then sprang to his keeper for protection. He 
was again put down, his attention diverted from the basket, and, 
after a while, tempted to its neighbourhood by tlie display of a fine 
rosy-cheeked apple, which was at last held on the opposite rim of 
the hamper. But no—he would evidently have done a good deal 
to get at the apple; but tlie gulf wherein the serpent lay was to be 
passed, and after some slight contention between hunger and horror, 
off he went and hid himself. I then covered up the snake, and after 
luring him out with the apple, placed it on the blanket—^No. I then 
shut down the lid—still the same desire and the same aversion. I then 
had the hamper, with the lid down, removed from the chair on which 
it had been placed to another part of the room. Tlie apple was again 
shown to Tommy and placed on the lid. He advanced cautiously, 
looking back at the empty chair and then at the hamper: he ad¬ 
vanced further with evident reluctance, but when he ap])roachcd 
near he peered forward toward the basket, and, as if overcome by 
fright, again ran back and hid himself under his cage. 

1 now caused the hamper with the serpent to be taken out of 
the room. Our friend soon came forward. I showed him the apple 
and ])laced it on the chair. He advanced a little, and I patted hi.s 
head and encouraged him. He then came forth and went about the 
room, looking carefully as if to satisfy himself that the snsike was 
gone —advanced to the chair more boldly,—looked under it—and 
then took the apple and ate it with great appetite, dancing about 
and resuming all his former gaiety. 

We know that there are large constricting serpents in Africa; 
and as the animtd must have been very young w'^hen separated from 
its parent, I made this experiment in particular to try his instinct: 
it succeeded to tlie entire satisfaction of the witnesses who were 
present. 

“ He manifested aversion to a small living tortoise, but nothing 
like the horror which he betrayed at sight of the snake. I was in¬ 
duced to show him the former by the account of the effect produced 
by Testudinata on the Asiatic Orang, whose habits are so admirably 
described by Dr. Abel and Captain Methuen, who brought the ani¬ 
mal to England. 

Tommy, among other exercises, is very fond of swinging. He 
places himself on the swing, generally in a sitting posture, holding 
on each side with his hands. He not unfreqiiently puts up his feet 
and grasps the cord on either side with them too, appearing more at 
home on his slack rojie than 11 Diavolo Antonio himself. 

James Hunt, one of the keepers, has observed him frequently 
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flitting and leaning his head on his hand, attentively looking at the 
keepers when at their sapper, and watching, to use Hunt’s express 
sion, ** every bit they put into their mouths.” Fuller, the head 
keeper, informs me that our Ciiimpamte generally takes his rest in a 
sitting posture, leaning rather forward with folded arms and some* 
times with his face in his hands. Sometimes he sleeps prone, with 
his legs rather drawn up, and his head resting on his arms. 

Of the hlaek Orangs which I have seen. Tommy is by far the 
most lively. He is in flie best health and spirits, and is a very diff¬ 
erent animal from the drooping, sickly Chimpanzees that I have 
hitherto seen. A good deal of observation made on tlie Asiatic 
Orangs which have been exhibited in this country, satisfies me that 
the intelligence of the African Orang is superior to that of the Asiatic. 
This intelligence is entirely different from that of a well-educated 
dog or a mere mimic, and gives me the idea of an intellect more re¬ 
sembling that of a human being than of any other animal, though 
still infinitely below it. 

“ The Pygmy of Tyson and the black Orang dissected by Dr. 
Traill, and so well described by him in the ‘Wernerian Transactions,* 
are both stated to have progressed generally by placing their bent 
fists on the ground and so advancing: indeed Dr. Traill says that 
the individud y’hich he saw never placed the palms of the hands on 
the ground. The progression of Dr. Abel’s red or Asiatic Orang is 
described to have been after the same fashion. Whether it is that 
our Chimpanzee is in better health and more lively, I know not, but 
he certainly passes a great deal of liis time in a position nearly ap¬ 
proaching to erect, nor does he, generally, place the bent knuckles 
to the ground. He will often stand on the top of his cage and 
apply the palms of liis hands to the smooth surface of the wall against 
which it stands. It is said that a spectator who saw him thus em¬ 
ployed, with his back to the company, dressed in his little banyan 
jacket and woollen cap, was told by a companion to look at the 
monkey, as he profanely called him. “ Where is he ?” was the re¬ 
ply. “ Why there on the top of the cage,” was the answer. “ What! ” 
said the first, “that little man who is plastering the wall?” 

“ Tommy does not like confinement, and when he is shut into his 
cage, the violence with which he pulls at and shakes the door is very 
great, and shows considerable strength; but I have never seen him 
use this exertion against any other part of the cage, though his 
keeper has endeavoured to induce him to do so in order to see 
whether he would make the distinction. When at liberty he is ex¬ 
tremely playful, and, in his high jinks, 1 saw him toddle into a 
comer where an unlucky bitch was lying with a Utter of very 
young pups, and lay hold of one of them, till the snarling of the 
mother and the voice of his keeper, to which he pays instant respect, 
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made him put the pup down. He then climbed up to the top of the 
cage where the Marmozets were, and jumped furiously upon it, evi¬ 
dently to astonish the inmates, who were astonished accordingly, and 
huddled together, looking up in consternation at this dreadful pother 
o*er their heads. Then he went to the window, opened it and looked 
out. I was afraid that he might make his escape: but the words 
“ Tommy, no! ** pronounced by his keeper in a mild but firm tone, 
caused him to shut the window and come away. He is in truth a 
most docile and affectionate animal, and it is impossible not to be 
taken by the expressive gestures and looks with which he courts 
your good opinion, and throws himself upon you for protection 
against annoyance. 

“ It must be remembered that though I have not observed our Chim¬ 
panzee to progress with his bent knuckles touchingthe ground, as I have 
seen the Asiatic Orangs move, there is no reason for douliting the ac¬ 
curate descriptions of Tyson and Dr. Traill. I consider it as my pro¬ 
vince to relate faithfully what I saw, and I have only seen our Chimpan¬ 
zee, as yet, in a small room, where a very few paces will bring him to a 
chair, a leg of a dresser, or some other piece of furniture which en¬ 
ables him to call into action his prehensile hands and feet, so admi¬ 
rably adapted to his arboreal habits, 'fhe narrowness of the pelvis, 
the comparatively inferior development of the glutai * and gastro- 
cnemii muscles, and other peculiarities of conformation so ably pointed 
out by Tyson, Dr. Traill, and others, but more particularly by Mr. 
Owen, show that the erect, or, more properly speaking, the semi- 
erect position, is not the natural one; though my observations upon 
living Asiatic Orangs and Chimpanzees accord with the inference 
drawn by Mr. Owen from the comparative organization of the lat¬ 
ter, viz. that the semi-erect position is more easily maintmned by the 
Chimpanzee than by any of the other known Simiee. 

** The great intelligence and strength of the individual now in the 
menagerie of the Society, added to the state of its dentition, raised 
a doubt in my mind as to the accuracy of the report of its age; and I 
wrote to my friend Mr. Owen my suspicion that he might be older 
than he was said to be. I received the following reply, in which so 
much valuable information is concentrated that I feel it to be due to 
those who may think this memoir worthy of attention to give it as 
I received it. 

‘2l8t October, 1835. 

* My dear Broderip,—1 feel that we have no data towards deter- 

* This must be understood as limited to a comparison with the same 
muscles in man; for there is in the Chimpanzee as Mr. Owen observes, “ a 
provision for a more extended attachment for the glnteei muscles, in a greater 
breadth of the ilia between the superior spinous processes, than is observed 
in the inferior Simue,** 
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mining with certainty the exact age of the young Chimpanzee at the 
Gardens; its present state of dentition corresponds to that which 
our own species presents during the period of from 2 to 7 years, viz. 
incisors 4, canines 4, molars 4, all of which belong to the deci¬ 
duous series. The deciduous canines appear in the human jaws be¬ 
fore the completion of the second year; and those of the Chimpanzee^ 
arc ('ertainly the temporary ones, but are protruded by the enlarged 
germs of the permanent teeth behind them, so as to appear larger 
than natural. From this circumstance and from the space already 
existing beyond the deciduous molars, I infer that the appearance 
of some of the permanent teeth is near at hand; and we may still 
see an additional molar protruding in each jaw before the winter is 
over, if the poor animal should sur\dve that j)eriod. 

* The human child acquires the corresponding permanent molars 
at the seventh year; and from the appearances on the jaws of our 
Chimpanzee 1 conclude that its age tallies with that of 5 or C years in 
us. But analogy will be dangerous ground for an inference as to 
precise age, since it is by no metms improbable that, where the brain 
is so much less developed, the full use of it may be much earlier ac¬ 
quired, such as it is; and that the shedding of the teeth may take 
place at a proportionally early period. 

‘ Beheve me, &c. ‘ Richard 0>ven.' 

“ I now proceed to the measurements of our male specimen, 
premising that the operation was a work of no small difficulty in 
consequence of tiie restlessness of the animal. Indeed I am not sure 
now about the height, though I am confirmed in the measurements 
by Mr. Miller and Fuller. The Chimpanzee would keep drawing up 
his legs and putting the musculus scansorivs detected by Dr. I'raill 
into action; and it was not practicable to make him stand or lie 
quite straight with his legs entirely extended. 

Ft In. 


Height from the heel to the top of the head. 2 0 

(Circumference of the bottom of the breast. 1 5 

-round the hips. 1 34 

. .. of the head round the eyes and ears.. 13 

Opening of the mouth. 0 34 

Height from the middle of the upper lip to the eyebrows 0 3-1 

Length from the eyebrows to the occiput . 0 74 

Diameter of the ear upwards. 0 24 

Transverse diameter of the same. 0 I 4 

Circumference of the external edge of the same. 0 64 ^ 

-of that part which adheres to the head 0 44 

Height from the upper point of the pubis to the clavicle 0 IO 4 
Distance between the navel and sternum . 0 44 
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Distance between the navel and pubis . 

--nipples. 

licngth of the arm from the shoulder to the end of 1 

the fingers./ 

Circumference of the arm. 

-of the forearm four inches above the wrist 

l-ength of the hand from the wrist to the end of the 1 

middle finger.J 

Circumference of the hand... 

Length of the thumb. 

-- second finger. 

-middle finger ..... 

-fourth finger. 

-fifth finger. 

(''ircumfcrence of the thumb and little finger . 

-other fingers . 

Length of the palm . 

Breadth of ditto . 

Height from the heel to the extremity of the thigh-bone 
Length from the heel to the extremity of the middle 1 

(longest) toe.J 

Circumference of the thigh. 

-leg, at its thickest part. 

-fQQt, taken from the origin of 1 

the thumb./ 

Length of the thumb or great toe. 

-second toe . 

-third toe. 

-fourth toe... 

-fifth toe . 

Ctreatest breadth of the sole at tlie origin of the thumb 1 

or great toe./ 

-near the heel . 

Circumference of the great toe at the largest point.... 
-other toes. 


0 

0 4 

1 41 - 

0 G 
0 6^ 

0 5^ 

0 4a 
0 U 
0 24 - 

0 

0 8 
0 24 

0 U 
0 H 
0 2 $ 
0 2 
0 114 

0 5i 

0 84 

0 6 

0 54 

0 ll 
0 2 
0 24 
0 24 

0 U 

0 24 

0 U 
0 14 
0 14 


• ‘ On referring to the dimensions given by Daubenton we shall 
be struck with the stoutness of our specimen as compared with that 
of the individual which was the subject of his observations. 

** It was my intention to have added a particular description of the 
individual wliich has been the subject of this memoir; but on care¬ 
fully inspecting the animal I findDr. Traill’s elaborate description so 
accurate—(there really is no difference but sex at present)—^that I 
should be needlessly occupying space if I inserted my own; and I 
beg, therefore, to refer the reader to that gentleman’s highly valuable 
papers in the * ** Wernerian Transactions’. 
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** Since writing the above the cage in which our animal was con- 
hned has been enlarged and several Wked branches have been nailed 
to a stem so as to form an artificial tree, 'iliese branches he ascends 
with great activity, and frequently swings witli his head downwards, 
holding on by his lower extremities, and recovering himself with 
greater agility than any rope-dancer."—W. J. B. 
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November 10, 1835. 
lliomas Bell, Esq., in the Clniir. 

At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Gould exhibited a specimen 
of the true Lanner Hawk, Falco Lanarius, Linn., and entered into 
some details with respect to its distingpuishing’ pcculiHrities. Its real 
characters, he stated, have hitherto been so iinpt'rfectly understood 
as to have led to very general doubts as to its existence as a distinct 
species. 

Air. Gould also exhibited specimens of two species of Pheasaiii, 
both of very great rarity, which had recently come into his posses¬ 
sion : they were the Phasianus Smmmeringii, Tcmm., and the Phas. 
versicolor, Ej. He accompanied the exhibition by some remarks on 
the subdivisions which appear to him to be required among the Pha- 
sianidw generally ; and more especially on the position, among that 
extensive group, of the species exhibited. 

Air. Bell read " Some Account of the Crustacea of the Coasts of 
South America, with Descriptions of New Genera and Species; 
founded principally on the Collections obtained by Mr. Cuming and 
Mr. Miller. (Tribus 1, OTyrkyncki,)** The paper contains characters 
and descriptions of the following genera and specie.^ of Crustacea ; 
and was accompanied by the exhibition of the specimens described 
in it, and of drawings in illustration of it. 

Fam, LBPToponiin^. 

Genus Leptopouia, Leach. 

Leptopodia Sagittaria, Leach, 

Hah. apud Valparaiso. 

Genus Ettrypodius, Gu^r. 

Eurypodius LATREinnii, Gulr . 

Hah, apud Valparaiso, D, Cuming ; ad Rio Janeiro, D, Miller, 
Fam. Maiidas. 

Genus Libinia, Leach. 

LiBiNiA ROfiTRATA, Lib. Tostvo producto, vttHdo, hidentato ; den- 
tibus campressis, acutis, divergentibus. 

Long. tot. 2 poll. 8 lin., lat. 2 poll. 3 lin. 

Hah, ad oras Peruviee. 

Genus Rhobia. 

Testa pyriformis, in rostrum parvum bidentatum antic^ producta. 
No. XXXV.—Peocbe»inos op tob XSoobogical Society. 
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Oculi retractiles, globosi, peduncuio crassiores. 

Orbita fiss5urd magna supem6 apertu. 

Antennae interiores in foveofis profundis, lunatia, anticfe aeparatib 
receptae. 

Antetmte exteriores rostro duplo longiores; articulo basilari biden- 
tato, reliquis cylindricis, ad rostri latera inserts. 

Pedum par anticum ( ^ immaturi) reliquis brevius; digitis minu- 
tissim^ serratis ; paria quatuor posterior a test4 longiora, a se- 
cundo ad quintum sensim paullb breviora. 

Abdomen maris 7-articulatum; fobminas— ? 

Obs. Genus Herbstite affine ; differt praecipu6 pedibus anticis tenui- 
oribus abbreviatis, digitisque minutissim^ tan turn serratis. 

Rhodia ptriformis. 

Long, testae 8 lin., lat. 6. 

Hab, ad Insulas Gallapagos dictas. 

Genus Pblia. 

Testa pyriformis, rotundata, antic^ rostro elongato apice bifido 
terminata. 

Orbita supr^ fomicata, extern^ unifissa, infrtii emarginata. 

Oculi retractiles, globosi, peduncuio crassiores. 

Antennte interiores in basin rostri insertae. 

Antenna; exteriores rostro baud multo longiores, articulo basilari 
longissimo ad medium rostri attinentc, extbs uni-denticulato; 
articulis reliquis cylindricis^ gracilibus. 

Pedipalpi externi caule exterao semifusiformi; caulis intemi arti¬ 
culo primo elongato-rhomboideo, secundo trapezoideo, margine 
integro. 

Pedum par anticum aliis paullb crassius, secundo brevius ; di¬ 
gitis apicem versus serrulatis, digito immobili ad medium ex- 
cavato, tuberculum unicum digit! mobilis recipiente : paria 
quatuor posteriora gracilia, compressa, pilosa. 

Abdomen Maris 7-articulatum. 

Obs. G^nus Herhstue et Pises affine. 

PeLIA FUnCHEIiliA. 

Long, testee 4 lin., lat. 2-^. 

Hab. ad Insulas Gallapagos dictas. 

Genus Herbstia, Edw, 

Herbstia Edwarbsii. Herbst. pedum pare antico inermi. 

Long, testae 7 lin., lat. 6. 

Hab. ad Insulas Gallapagos dictas. 

Genus THOiS. 

Testa subtriangularis, depressa, horizontalis, rostro minimo apice 
leviter fisso terminata. 

Orbita e^entata, fissuris tribus inconspicuis. 

Oculi retractiles, globosi, peduncuio brevi. 
y Antenum interiares in fossuld anticb tantum divisd inseitie. 
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Antennce exteriores ad latera rostri insertee, rostro triplo longiores, 
])ilos 2 e, articulo basilari lato, antic^ et postic^ producto. 

Pedipalpi extemi iiitrorsuinciliati,caulis iiiterni articulo primo siib- 
rliomboideo, secundo margine integro. 

Pedes antici ma.bxs rcliquirt longiorea, brachiis supr^ et externe 
serie cellularum erosis; manibus laevibus, digitis ad apicem 
tantum contingentibus : posteriores depress!, latcribus pilosis. 

Abdomen in utroque sexu 7-articulatum. 

Obs. Genus Herbstim affine: dilFert corporc depresso, rostrique 
form^. Peculiares admodum cellulae brachiorum. 

Tuois EBOSA. 

Long, testae 5 lin., lat. 4. 

Hab, ad Insulas Gallapagos dictas. 

Genus Hyas, Leach. 

Hya.s Edwardsii. Hy. testd aniicc angustatd, post orbitas hand 
coarctatd, pilosd ; orbitarum dente interno mediocri. 

Long, testae 9 lin., lat. 7. 

Hab. apud Valparaiso et ad Insulas Gallapagos dictas. 

Genus Pisa, Leach. 

Pisa seinipks. Pisa testd ovatd; dente articuli basilaris antenna: 
exterior is dente superorbitali longiore ; marginc antico^laterali et 
pedihus omnibus spinosis. 

Long, testae 8 lin., lat. 4. 

Hab. ad Insulas Gallapagos dictas, ct apud Sanctam Elenam. 

Pisa ACunsATA. Pisa testd triangulari s dente articuli basilaris an- 
tennte exterioris dente superorbitali breviore ; margins antico-la- 
terali inermi, regions branchiali spinis quatuor armatd, pedihus 
suprd spinosis. 

Long, testae 8 lin., lat. 7. 

Hab. ad Insulas Gallapagos dictas. 

Genus Mithbax, Leach. 

Mithbax rostratus. Mithr. testd spinosd, rostro elongato bi- 
dentato, dentibus divaricatis, terminatd ; pedibus spinosis, ma¬ 
nibus leevibus. 

Long, testae 2 poll. 2 lin., lat. 2 poll. 

Hab. 

Mithbax Uesus (Juu. Cancer Ursus, Herbst). Mithr. testd gra- 
nulatd, verrucoso-tuherculatd n rostri dentibus obtusis tuberculo 
granulosa terminatis ; iuberculis octo pone rostrum, et sex circum 
orbitam ; manibus U^ihus. 

Long, testae 2 poll., lat. eadem. 

Hab. ad Insulas Gallapagos dictas. 

Mxthrax nobosus. Mithr. testd trigono-ovatd, margins iuberculis 
iribus fortihus, rotundatis, et dente unico} rostro brevi trifido$ pe- 
dipalpia articulo secundo emUis extemi lunulatb^ manibus lavibus, 
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snprdt cristatis, carpis tuherculatis; pedihus posieriorihus mpril 
spinosisslmw et pilosis. 

Long, testae 1 poll., lat. 1 poll. 3 lin. 

Hab. ad Insulas Gallapagos ilictas. 

Mithrax DENTicuLATiTs. Mithr. tesid prof unde sculptd, margine 
laterali dentibus quatuor obtusiusculis; pedipalpis articulo secundo 
caulis interni cordato; manibus Imxnhus; pedibus posteriorihus 
pilosis, spinosissimis. 

Long, testa* 5 lin., lat. 6. 

Hab, ad Insulas Gallapagos dictas, sub lapidibus. 

Mithrax pygmasus. Mithr. testd depressd, suhpeniagond, f route 
obtusissimo, lata, obsolete bilobo. 

Long, testa* 3 lin., lat. eadem, 

Hab, apud Panama. 


Genus Pitho. 

Testa lat^ ovata, rostro parvo, brcvi, bifido, baud dcdcxo, terminata 

Oculi peduncuio elongate, cylindrico, subcurvo, baud erassiorcs. 

Antennoi interiores minutissima,*. 

Antennep exteriores brcviuscula*, artidlfcilo basilari lamelloso, extiis 
dente trioiigulari armato; secundo comprcsso, cordato, antict^ 
emarginato, et tertio mult<> majore; reliquis parvis cylindricis. 

Pedipalpi externi caulis interni articulo secundo triangulari, ex- 
trorsbm producto. 

Pedes mediocres. Par anticum maris-? fcemin.^ reliquis 

minus, digitis minute serrulatis, digito mobili longiore; pnria 
quatuor posteriora ordine 2, 3, 4, 5 gradatim breviora; djgitis 
subtbs minutissime denticulatis. 

Abdomen maris -? rocMiNiE 7-articulatum. 

Obs. Micippa et Paramicippce affine: differt praecipu^ rostro mi¬ 
nute baud defiexo. 

PiTHo sEXDENTATA. Pitho tesics margine laterali dentibus sex 
triangularibus acuiis. 

Long, testae 9 lin., lat. 8. 

Hab. ad Insulas Gallapagos dictas. 

Pitho quinqijedentata. Pitho testa margine laterali dentibus 
quinque triangularibus acutis armato. 

Long, testae 6 Un., lat. 5. 

Hab, cum praecedente. 

Genus Tyche, 

Testa oblonga, depressa, angulata, antic^ declivis, fronte lato, rostro 
bidentato piloso terminata; rpstri dentes compressi, obtusi, 
apicem versus intern^ emarginati. 

Orbita suprk latissima, in dente prominente cbmplanato antic^ 
producta, infrit carens. 

Ocif/z peduncuio elongato graciliores. 

Antennm itUeriores in fossuld ad basin rostri insertse. 
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AntenntB exteriores rostro paull6 longiores, articulo basilari latius* 
culo, antici^ angustiore; articulo tertio secundo abrupt^ minore; 
omnibus extemti pilosis. 

Pedipalpi externi rugosi, caule exterioro subulate, caulis interioris 
articulo primo canaliculato, extus profundi emarginato, secundo 
securiformi, tridentjito. 

Pedes untici graciles, simplices, pari secundo breviores, digitis in- 
ermibus: posteriores cylindrici, unguibus acutis, curvis, com- 
plariatis terminati. 

Abdomen marts 7-articulatum; fckmin^e-? 

Obs. Genus Creocarrino affine. 

I’yCUE LAMEhLlFRONS. 

Long, testa; 7 liii., lat. 4. 

Hah. apud Panama, 

Genus Periceua, Latr. 

Pkrickra villosa. Per. testa depressd, viUosd, regionihus elevatis, 
sulcis separates, spina obtusd lalerali utrinque; rostri cornibus 
vaHdis, sublame/li/omiibus, divergentibus; dente articuli ba.nlaris 
nntennee externee dente svperorbitali multh longiore; antennis ex¬ 
terior ibus sub rostra insert is. 

Ijong. testoe 1 poll. 7 lin., lat. eadem (spinis lateralibus inclusis). 

llab. in Sinu Guayaquil. 

Pkrioera ovata. Per. testd elongato-ovatd, spinis viginti ad vi- 
ginti quatuor armatd ; dente superorbitali dente articuli basilarU 
antennae externa: longiore. 

lAing. testae 1 poll., lat. 6 lin. 

Hab. ad Insulas Gallapogos dictas. 

Pekickra heptacantha. Per. testd pyriformi^ dorso quinque- 
spinoso, or dine 1, 3, 1, lateribus utrinque l-spinosis i rostri cor¬ 
nibus parvis, acutis. 

Long, testaj 1 poll. 5 lin.,lat, (spinis lateralibus inclusis) 1 poll. 7 lin. 

llab. apud Puerto Portrero. 

Genus Acanthonyx, Latr. 

Acanthonyx Pktivkrii, Edw. 

llab. ad Insulas Gallapagos dactas, D. Cuming i ad oras Brasiliae, 
D. Miller. 

Genus Epialtus, Edw. 

Epialttjs dkntatus, Edw. 

Hab, apud Valparaiso. 

Epialtus MABGiNATUs. Ep, tcstd depressd, lateribus marginatis ; 
f route latd, antennas exteriores omnino tegente. 

Long, testae 2 poll. 3 lin., lat. 1 poll. 8 lin. 

Hab. ad oras Brasiliae. 

The skeleton was exhibited of a.€oypus, Myopotamus Coypus,Oomm., 
together with preparations of some of the viscera obtained from the 
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same individual, which recently died at the Society’s Gardens. With 
reference to them the following notes by Mr. Martin were read. 

** Though the Coypus is now well known to naturalists, I am not 
aware that much attention has,been paid to its anatomy :—it is not 
often, indeed, that the living animal is brought to Europe, extensive 
as the importation of its skins appears to be. I am therefore not 
without a hope that the following notes of the examination of an in¬ 
dividual which died in August. 1835. at the Gardens of the Society, 
will be found not altogether destitute of interest, imperfect as they 
are from circumstances over which I had no controul. 

‘'The animal was an adult male, measuring from nose to anus 
1 foot 11 inches; the length of the tail being 1 foot 5 inches. The 
body was very fat; and the subcutaneous muscle or panniadns car^^ 
nosus was strong and extensive, as it is in aquatic Rodents in general. 
Of the external organs of generation the penis alone was apparent, 
for the testes are not contained in a scrotum but situated in the groin 
just without the alxlommal ring; the length of the penis from the 
pubes was 5 inches ; the glans was acuminate and contained an os¬ 
seous stylet. 

“ On looking into the abdomen, I found that the viscera had pre¬ 
viously been disarranged, in the examination w'hich the animal had 
undergone with the view of ascertaining the cause of its death; their 
natural situation consequently could not be determined. The liver 
consisted of one left, one middle, and tw'o right lobes, one of which 
w'as small and seated dorsad. 'Fhe middle lobe was deeply cleft; and 
in the channel continued from the lissure on the under surface of this 
lobe was seated the gall-bladder, which, having been cut, was desti¬ 
tute of its fluid. On distending this viscus, however, through the 
ductus choledochus, which was as large as a crow-quill, I found its 
shape to be a long oval, measuring in length 2 inches, its duct being 
joined by a large hepatic duct, ^ an inch below its commencement; 
the total length of the ductus choledochus communis was 2 inches, 
and its entrance into the duodenum was just below the sacculated 
origin of that portion of the intestine, or 2^- inches from the pylorus, 

“ The pancreas consisted of an irregular mass or body concealed 
by the stomach, whence it spread itself, in thin irregular layers of an 
elegant arborescent arrangement, through the duodenal mesentery, 
between the two membranes. Its duct, owing to the previous dis¬ 
arrangement of the viscera, I could not discover; it did not appear 
to enter with the biliary. 

“ The spleen resembled a prism in its figure, and was 3 inches in 
length; it adhered to the cardiac portion of the stomach by a ribband 
of peritoneum 1 inch in breadth. In the Ondatra, the Capromys, 
and some other Rodentia, the spleen presents the same figure. 

“ The stomach closely resembled that of the Capromys, being of 
an oblong figure, both extremities* having pretty nearly the same 
volume; the cardiac extremity projecting 3 inches beyond the en¬ 
trance of the narrow wsophagus, and the pyloric sacculus a little more 
than 2 beyOnd the pyloric orifice. The stomach, measured in a 
straight line from end to end, was 7^ inches; its greatest depth 
being 4j. 
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“ The duodenum was found to commence with a large dilatation 
or mcculus, projecting towards the maophagm like a c<tcum ; in which 
respect it resembles Cwlogenus as described by Sir E. Home. In 
Capromys^ Ancema, and Dasyprocta a similar dilatation, though not 
so considerable, has also been noticed. In circumference at this part 
the duodenum measured 4^ inches; the decrease is gradual, and where 
the biliary duct enters the circumference is 3 inches ; a little di¬ 
stance below this it is 2^. To follow the natural course of this intes¬ 
tine was out of my power; it has a mesentery, however, through 
its whole extent. 

** The total length of the small intestines was 16 feet 4 inches, 
and their moan circumference I 4 . 

“ The c<ecum was of large size, making a circular turn at its base 
and gradually diminishing in volume as it proceeded. It was 
puckered into saecuU by two muscular bands, one on each side ; 
which were not however traceable quite to its extremity, but were 
tolerably strong in its wide basal part. In its general figure the 
ceecum had no unapt resemblance to a ram’s horn. In length it 
measured about 1 foot 10 inches, its greatest circumference 8 inches. 

“ The i/eum tenniiiated in a sort of sacculus at the base of the colon, 
beyond which projected the round head of the ascum : the valve in¬ 
dicating the separation of the ceecum from the colon is very ap- 
jiarent in the dried preparation. 

** The colon began large, but gradually became narrow; on leaving 
the ctEcum it was slightly sacculated for a short distance, but this 
appearance was spee(lily lost: its mean circumference was 24 inches. 
The commencement of the colon was not only somewhat larger than 
the succeeding portion, but made an abrupt turn from the ccpcum^ 
and after a course of 1 foot 5 inches suddenly folded upon itself, the 
reflected length running do\ni for the distance of 11 inches, when it 
turned suddenly back again, but did not adhere so closely to the pre¬ 
vious fold, as that did to the first length ; it then became very small, 
and soon dipped down to constitute the rectum. The whole of this 
long loose fold reminded me of the duodenum of Birds. A similar 
structure is recorded by Mr. Owen in his notes on the dissection of 
Capromys Foumerii, as existing in that animal. It was near the end 
of the first loose fold, as also in Capromys, that the f<Eces began to 
assume a solid form in separate oval masses. The total length of 
the large intestines was 4 feet 4 inches. 

The kidneys were of an oval form, and very soft in their structure; 
their surface, the tunic being removed, presented a granular appear¬ 
ance. The two portions were very distinct. The pelvis was small; 
the papilla single. The right kidney was somewhat higher than the 
left, llie length of each was 2 inches, the breadth 1-f. The supra¬ 
renal glands were long and rounded, of a greyish yellow externally; 
but their internal structure was like soft liver: each had a small 
cavity within. Their length was 1 inch. Their situation was me- 
siad of the upper extremity of each kidney, 

** The lungs were of small volume, and consisted of three lobes 
of nearly equal size, and one very small lobe on the right; and of 
three lobes on the left side. 
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" In siiape the heart was very elegant; it was compressed, and both 
ventricles described the half of a circle, and ended in a short sharp 
apex. The length and breadth of this organ were equal, the admea¬ 
surements being each I 4 inch. 

** The di^'position of the branches given oflF at the arch of the aorta 
was as follows. On the right side arose a common trunk, which di¬ 
vided into the right subclavian and the right carotid, but gave off 
lower down to the left the left carotid. The left subclavian arose 
from the aorta in a distinct branch. 

“ In his account of the anatomy of Capromya Mr. Owen notices 
a peculiarity in the arrangement of some of the abdominal mua- 
cles : a decussation of the j)illars of the recti muscles talcing j)lace 
at the pvbes. In the Coypus an arrangement of a similar cha¬ 
racter was observed. It may be thus described. From the right 
OS pubis and close to the symphysis arises a fleshy column, which 
crossing a column arising from the left side passes obliquely up¬ 
wards, and becomes immediately united with another larger column 
arising more outwardly, and pasMng under the column of libres from 
tlxc left side, as the first does above it; and thus is constituted the 
left rectus muscle. Between these two columns, as wc have said, 
and from the left side of the pubes^ runs up a decussating column, 
which blends with another passing beneath the larger column of the 
left rectus, both forming by their union the right rectus abdominis. 
The lower coluf&n of the external oblique, with which muscle the 
rectus is blended above in Capromys) so as to appear in reality 
but one, has its own insertion on its own side. 

“The tci'tes were situated in tlie groin on each side of thcpiiftr.«?, 
enveloped in a strong cremaster of circular fibres given off from the 
external oblique and transversalis ; they were capable of being pass¬ 
ed back through the abdominal ring, which is very large, the columns 
of the rectus forming its inner edge. As in many others of tlie Ro¬ 
dent order, large foliated fatty processes, adhering to the testes, were 
found hanging loose in the abdominal cavity ; their length was 5 
inches, their breadth at the broadest part 2. 

The bladder was of the usual oval form, and, as it lay undistend- 
ed with fluid, measured 2 inches in length, 'i'he ureters entered la¬ 
terally near its neck. 

“ Beneath the ureters near their entrance the vasa deferentia 
crossed: the total length of these tubes was 5 inches; at their origin 
on leaving the epididymis they were found to be slightly tortuous, 
but only for a short distance, llie epididymis consisted of a congeries 
of convolutions, wdience a tortuous elongated portion followed the 
convex surface of the testis for two thirds of its length, and tlien 
passed into the vas deferens, which was enveloixed in a fatty process 
extending from the testes, and spreading over the base of the vest- 
cula seminales and the proximate portion of the ureters. The vesieuiee 
seminales were long tortuous bodies with numerous small processes 
or sacculi, giving them a knotted appearance: at their apex they 
folded down upon themselves, and terminated in a point: when ex¬ 
tended they measured about 4 inches. 

The urethra at its commencement formed a sort of cul de sac. 
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as noticed by Mr. Owen in the Capromys ; and a transverse ridge se¬ 
parated the entrance of the bladder from the orifices of the vasa de- 
ferentia and vesicul^ seminales. Below this ridge was a small conical 
body, at the apex of which opened the vasa deferentia, and on the 
sides the vesicvlee semimrles. The latter, when opened, were found 
filled with a wdiitc hard curdy matter having some resemblance to 
llu* roc of fishes. This substance filled a great portion of the ure- 
thru also. 

** I’he prostate gland ajipeared like accessory vesicular, and wjis 
closely united to the base of those bodies : it was divided into tw'o 
large lobes, each of which was found to be comi) 08 cd of a number 
of blind tubes or elongated cells, united into a mass cellular mem¬ 
brane. They w’ere easily unravelled into a tuft of long fringes, each 
tube being 4 of an inch in length. These tubes all concentrated in 
a small spot, where tliey o])ened by a few minute orifices into the 
urethra at the base of the little conical elevation before alluded to. 

‘‘The disfeince from the prostate to the base of the bulb of the 
urethra was 1-4 inch. 

“ The membranous part of the urethra was closely embraced by a 
layer of muscular fibres : the acceleratores urinee investing the bulb 
were large and strong: the erectorcs were fieshy; they embraced the 
erui'a penis. On each side of the bulb, external to the accelerator 
urinte, lay a gland as large as a filbert, whence ])rocet'ded a tube of 
tlie diameter of a crow-quill, which jiassing beneath the accelerator 
entered the bulb of the urethra above its centre. The length of this 
duct was 1 inch. These glands are, I 8U])pose, to be considered as 
the (jlandulic ante-prostatee^ or Cowper’s glands. 

“ At the extremity of the rectum on its abdominal aspect was si¬ 
tuated a large glandular sac of the size of a walnut fiUed with in¬ 
odorous creamy matter; its excretory orifice was just within tlie 
anal opening. This sac was invested with a tunic of muscular fibres 
continued from the sphincter and levator ani. 

* ‘ llie tongue was acuminate and 3 inches in length, its surface 
covered with small retroverted shining velvety papillm ; two large 
distinct papilles of an oval form ap])earing at the base. Tlie free part 
of the tongue, that is from the franum to the apex^ was 4 of an inch. 
Tlie basal portion of the dorsum was elevated, but not so abruptly 
as in some Rodents ; the disc, however, was suflSciently marked. 

“ The fauces were found to form a funnel-shaped ca\dty with nei¬ 
ther tonsils nor palate arches; but the soft palate was continuous to 
the posterior aperture, which barely admitted the entrance of a com¬ 
mon quill. The posterior nares were continued like a funnel beyond 
this posterior orifice of the fauces^ and received into their aperture 
the glottis, epiglottis, and arytenoid cartilages, so that the margin 
of the orifice of the fauces lay in contact with the dorsum of the 
tongue anterior to the epiglottis, which rose behind it, and which it 
was evident could not be brought at all under the soft palate; hence 
respiration and every vocal intonation must proceed through the 
nostrils. 

“The epiglottis was broad basally, but not ele%"ated; it assumed 
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a rounded figure, and when pressed down did not completely cover 
the rima of the glottis until the larynx was depressed towards its 
base. 

"‘A distinct fold or duplicature surrounded the opening of the 
nates into the msophagus ; which tube was small, and had its lining 
membrane corrugated into longitudinal folds. 

“ The sublingual glands were large. 

“ The trachea was about 3 inches in length to its bifurcation, and 
■j- an inch in diameter; the bronchi were about 1 inch long before 
entering the lungs. 

** To the above sketch of the visceral anatomy of the Coypus, 1 have 
to subjoin a few observations on some portions of its skeleton. 

“ Of the skulls of such Rodentia fis I have been enabled to com¬ 
pare with that of the present animal, although it agrees in many 
points with that of Capromys^ the one which approximates the 
nearest to it is that of the Capybara. Tlie main outline and con¬ 
tour of both are very similar; they both agree in the flatness of their 
upper surface, in the elongation of their form, in the magnitude of 
the suborbital foramen, and in the development of the processes of 
the occipital bone continued from its transverse crest. When, how¬ 
ever, we descend to details, numerous and striking points of differ¬ 
ence are immediately observable. In the Capybara, for instance, the 
margin of the orbit is circular or nearly so, and the zygomatic arch, 
broad and strong, lias its low^er edge brought down considerably be¬ 
low the level of the molares: whereas in the Coypus the margin of the 
orbit approaches to a square, and the zygomatic arch is narrow and 
scarcely depends to a level with the crown of the mo/ares, though it ad¬ 
vances much further than either in the Beaver or Water Rat ; in which 
animals the orbits, of an oval shape, have a less lateral and more 
vertical aspect. In the Coypus the temporal fosses are deei)cr than 
in the Capybara or the Beaver, and the external auditory foramen 
runs obliquely forwards and downwards, while in the Capybara it 
runs obliquely downwards and inwards, and in the Beaver down- 
w^ards and backwards. The frontal bone is divided by a permanent 
longitudinal suture, as it is also in Capromys; whereas in the Capy¬ 
bara, the Water Rat, and the Beaver no trace, at least in adults, of 
such a separation is visible. The Beaver when semiadult exhibits, 
however, a slight appearance of it. 

*'llie general admeasurements of the skull of the Coypus before 
me are as follows: 


In. Lin. 

From the end of the nasal bones to the occipital ridge.. 4 6 

From the lower edge of one zygoma to the oj^posite .. 2 9 

Breadth of the frontal bones between the orbits 1 3 

From the outer edge of the last molar tooth to the edge 

of the zygoma . 0 5 

From the base of the incisors to the base of the first molar 1 3 

From the crown of the first molar to the top of tlie skull 
where the nasal and frontal bones unite in a straight 
line. 1 9 
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L^ngtli of the row of the ntolares on each side . 1 1 

Breadth of the lower jaw from the outer edge of one 

ramus at its broadest part to the opposite. 3 3 

From the middle of the condyle of the lower jaw to the 

base of the incisors . 3 1 

" Placing the skull before us. and surveying its upper aspect, we 
observe that the nasal bones are narrow and elongated, being broadest 
at their nasal extremity and narrowest at their frontal, as in Capromys 
and the Water Rat^ but not in so great a degree. In the Capybara 
the contrar}’^ obtains : in the Beaver the nasal bones are broadest in 
the midtile. Their length in the Coypus is I 4 inch, their united 
breadth at the frontal union 5 lines. 

“ By the side of the nasal bones runs up the ascending ramus of 
the intermaxillary bone, which at its union to the frontal expands 
considerably, and terminates on an exact level with the nasal. In 
the Capybara the ramus is very narrow, and does not ascend quite so 
high as the nastil: in two skulls of the Btfaver now before me, I find 
it ascend 1 line higher than the nasal in the one, and 2 lines lower 
than the nasal in the other. In Capromys it ascends somewhat 
higher, 

“The frontal bones, having a longitudinal suture between them, 
form an oblong square, occupying a considerable space, their length 
being 1 inch 5 lines, and their united breadth 1 inch 3 lines. They 
form above the orbits a bold but level ridge : in the Capybara this 
ridge is arched, rounding the orbit above ; in the Beaver the ridge is 
but little prominent; and in the Water Rat there is none. It may 
be added that in the Beaver the frontal bone (for here we may 
speak of it as single) approaches a triangle in its outline, the anterior 
portion of the parietal bone on each side advancing upon it. 

“ In the Coypus the parietal bones are small, and are depressed on 
each side posteriorly to form a deep temporal fossa, bounded by a ridge 
(the index of the origin of the temporal muscle), wdiich ridge, with 
the coronal suture for a base line, forms a triangle ending in a slight 
short sagittal crest. The parietal bones are nearly consolidated to¬ 
gether, and doubtless become ultimately completely so; it is only 
for a short space from the coronal suture that in the present skull 
any trace of a sagittal suture is visible. In the Capybara the union 
is complete; but in the Beaver the sagittal suture continues unobli¬ 
terated, and the parietal bones moreover are separated posteriorly by 
a large inteiparietal or os triquetrum. In the Water Rat there is an 
oblong post-parietal bone. 

“The occipital bone is narrower than in the Beaver, and more 
nearly resembles that of the Capybara ; it rises, however, immediately 
behind the lambdoid suture into a high strong transverse crest, which 
sweeps down on each side, and is continued in two strong processes, 
the outer and shorter of which passes just behind the auditory fo¬ 
ramen, while the interior process has its base between the former and 
the condyle, abuts upon the posterior part of the tympanic bulla, and 
passing obliquely outwards and downwards ends in a broad lunar- 
shaped termination: its length is 1 inch 2 lines. The foramen 
magnum is nearly circular; in the Beaver it is compressed horizon- 
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tally: in the Capybara laterally. The cuneiform process is flat with 
a slight mesial spine: in the Capybara it is convex: in the Beaver 
hollowed out like a box. The condyles resemble those of the Ca¬ 
pybara, but advance somewhat more forwards. 

“ The scjuamous portion of the temporal bone, which, as is usual 
in these animals, is sei)arated by a permanent suture from the pe¬ 
trous, consists of a narrow strip, advancing from the base of the oc¬ 
cipital ridge, and then spreading to form the posterior margin of the 
orbit; a bold process backing the posterior angle of the superciliary 
ridge. The zygomatic proces.s of the temporal bone resembles that 
of the Beaver more nearl}'- than that of the Capybara or of the Ca- 
2 >r()mys, but turns up at its extremity in a more decided hook. The 
])etrous portion is small, and, with the exception of the ridge round 
the auditory foramen, consists of little besides the tympanic bulla, 
which in the Beaver is externally divided by a strong ridge. 

The malar bone is elongated and narrow, but, jxs in Capromys also, 
it does not advance forwards along the zygomatic })rocess of the max¬ 
illary bone as in the Beaver, the suture being just behind the great sub¬ 
orbital foramen. In the Capybara the malar bone does not advance so 
fur. The large foramen alluded to is formed by two branch-like juo- 
cesscs of the maxillary bone, the upper one of which arises just below 
the union of this bone to the frontal, and. bending down, forms the an¬ 
terior margin of the <Jrbit; the other branch arises just over the root of 
the first molar tooth, and advancing outwards and backwards joins the 
other branch to form the boundary of the foramen, which is a trian¬ 
gular aperture leading at once to Uie orbit. In the Beaver the sub¬ 
orbitalis very small. In tlic Water Rat it is somewhat larger 
than in the Beaver, In Capromys it is as open as in the Coypus. 

“ The lachrymal bone, which in the Capybara sj)reads largely in 
a triangle without the orbit at the interior inferior angle, is in tlie 
Coypus very small and altogether within the orbit. 

“Oil turning to the base of the skull we may observe that the 
internal pterygoid processes, (which in the Capybara arc very small, 
but both in the Beaver and Water Rat largely developed, being in 
the former of a hook-like figure and touching with their ape/r the 
anterior point of the tympanic bulla,') are here moderate and bent 
back, their points being on a level with the spheno-temporal fissure. 
The glenoid cavity, which the malar bone contributes to form, resem¬ 
bles that of the Beaver. 

The palate bones, which in the Beaver begin in a point opposite 
to the posterior edge of the first molar, here begin opposite the pos¬ 
terior edge of the third molar; but they advance furtiier backwards 
so as to throw the pterygoid processes to a considerable distance 
from the last molar tooth: in which circumstances the differs 

both from tlie Beaver and the Capybara, and more nearly agrees with 
Capromys, where the palate bones commence opposite the middle of 
the second molar, but do not advance so far backwards. 

“ The lower jaw of the Coypus is very remarkable; it seems as if 
it had been horizontally compressed, so as to throw the broad part 
of each rarms outwardly into a semilunar shelf. The fact is that 
this part must be regarded not as the body but as a x)roce6s of the 
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ramus which exists also, but in a more moderate degree, in Ca-- 
promys ; in the Capybara we see indications of a similar structure. 
An immense space is here alForded for the insertion of the temporal 
and musseter muscles: these muscles may be short, but their strength 
will be prodigious. In the Beaver the coronoid processes are long 
and rise aboA'^e the condyles: in the Capybara they arc short and on 
a level with the condyloid processes, which are themselves very con¬ 
tracted : in Capromys they are very small: but in the Coypus the 
coronoid processes are rcducjcd to a mere rudiment, elevated by the 
side of the last molar tooth. On the contrarj^ the posterior angle 
here stretches back in a flat narrow process continued from the la¬ 
teral shelf, or, as wc may term it, horizontal reflexion of the lower 
margin of the ra7nus, 

ITie dentition of the Coypus is figured by M. F. C^uvier in his 
work ‘ Sur les Dents des Mammifiires.' It differs widely from that 
of Hydi'omys, with which the animal was associated genencallj^ by 
M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire. Cuvier observes, that the skull of the Coy- 
p7/s has a resemblance to that of Hystrix dor sat a : I have not seen 
a skull of this animal and therefore cannot judge, but certainly the 
teeth as given by M. F. Cuvier and those of the Coypus materially 
differ. The molars in the Coypus are four on each side above and 
below. In the upper jaw they have an outward iuclination ; the 
last is the largest, and they decrease in size slightly but regularly 
from the last to the first; each is a copy of the other; and the rib¬ 
bands of enamel are oblique. The molars of the lower jaw incline 
obliquely inwards, and decrease in size from the last to the anterior. 
The ineisores are large and strong and of a deep orange yellow on 
their outer surface ; the alveoli of those of the upper jaw passthrough 
the intermaxillary into the true maxillary bones. In the lower jaw 
they extend beneath tlie whole row of the molares. 

Of the rest of the skeleton, the trunk, clavicles, scapulce^ humeri, 
and femoral bones are all that I have been able to examine, the rest 
being contained within the mounted specimen. 

The scapula agrees closely with that of Capromys, but differs 
considerably in shape from that of the Beaver, Its anterior edge 
runs out into an angle, at a greater comparative distance from 
the spinous ridge than either in the Beaver or the Porcupine -, 
and the same may be said of the posterior angle: so that the 
total breadth of this bone is comparatively greater than it is in 
those two animals. Its length from the glenoid cavity to the pos¬ 
terior angle is inches. Its breadth from tliis angle to the oppo¬ 
site 2. The spinous ridge is thin and but little elevated; about the 
middle it is slightly dilated. Three quarters of an inch before it 
reaches the level of the glenoid cavity it ceases ; the acromion 
process being here united to it by cartilage in the specimen be- 
lox^ng to the Society. I find, however, that this cartilaginous 
union at some period of the animal’s existence becomes ossified; for 
in a clavicle belonging to Mr, Blackett the acromion is completely 
anchylosed to the extremity of the spine. This process is at first 
slender, but it spreads at its termination into a broad triangular base, 
to the anterior apex of which is attached the clavicle. The length 
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of this process is 1 inch, and it advances ^ an inch beyond the gle¬ 
noid cavity. 

“ llie clavicle is slender, 1 inch 5 lines ong, with a slight sig¬ 
moid flexure. 

“ The humerus presents nothing very remarkable ; its length is I 4 
inch. 

Tlie pelvis is long and narrow ; its breadth from point to point 
is inches ; its length, 5 inches ; the depth of the symphysis pubis, 
1 -^ inch. 

“ The femur is thin and small, and has both a trochanter major 
and a trochanter minor, 

“ In the motions of the hinder limbs of the Coypus when alive I 
observed not only an awkwardness, but a want of firmness, which 
gave something of a crawling character to the progression of the 
animal on the floor. A recollection of this circumstance, which 
struck me when I first saw the animal, led me to open the capsule 
of the hip-joint with care : on doing this, I was surprised to see no 
Ugamentum teres : on opening the other, still none appeared. I am con¬ 
vinced that 1 did not destroy or rupture the ligament, for no ruptured 
fibres were at all visible, and on opening the acetabula of other 
animals at the same time, the ligament was found strong and large ; 
in this, however, nothing of the kind was visible, lliere is on the 
head of the femur a very slight depression, but it is covered, as 
the rest of the head, with smooth cartilage. I believe, therefore, 
that the Coypus may be added to the list of the few Mammalia in 
which this ligament is absent: but it would be desirable that ano¬ 
ther specimen should be examined before this peculiarity is insisted 
on as an ascertained fact. 

The ribs are short, thin and flexible, the longest measuring only 
3 inches exclusive of the cartilage; the first two are very short, but 
strong, llie chest of the Coyptis is, in fact, of very sm^l capacity. 
The number of the ribs is thirteen. 

“ The spinous process of the first dorsal vertebra is very short, 
like those of the cervical vertebra \ but that of the second rises 
abruptly to the length of 1 inch, wHch is at least a quarter higher 
than those of the succeeding vertebra. 

The number of the vertebra is as follows:— 


Cervical. 7 

Dorsal. IS 

Lumbar. 6 

Sacral. 4 

Caudal . 23 


** I regret that I was unable to examine all the bones of the extre- 
xnities, as Cuvier notices a peculiarity in those of the carpus ,—^in 
there l^ing no separation between the os magnum sjA trapezbidesj* 

Mr. Christy subsequently exhibited several skins of the Coypus, 
for the purpose of directing the attention of the Meeting tO'the po¬ 
sition of the mamma in the female, which are situated extremely high 
up the sides. 
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November 24, 1835. 

Richard Owen. Esq., in the Chair. 

Mr. Yarrell exhibited a specimen of the Syngnathua Acus, Linn.;, 
with the view of again calling the attention of the Society to the 
fact that the males in this species of Pipe-fish ore furnished with a 
pouch under the tail, in which they bear about with them the ova 
until the young have escaped from the capsule; and which probably 
serves also as a place of shelter to which the young can, for some 
time after their exclusion, retreat in case of danger. In this indivi¬ 
dual the opened abdomen exliibited the preparatory organs of the 
male; and the displayed subcaudal pouch showed many eggs con¬ 
tained in it, the young of which were fully developed and ready to 
escape from the capsules, while from others the young had actually 
escaped. As a guide to those observers who may be desirous of 
procuring specimens equally illustrative of the peculiarity of this 
fish, Mr. Yarrell mentioned that the individual exhibited was ob¬ 
tained on the 20th of July. 

Mr. Yarrell read some Notes on the Economy of an Insect destruc¬ 
tive to Turnips”; which he prefaced by adverting to the importance 
to agriculture of an attentive collection of those entomological facts 
which relate to species injurious to the ordinary crops of the farmer. 
He then proceeded to remark that the turnip crop is in this country 
usually infested in every season by two species of Haltica ; and that 
another destroyer has been, in the dry summer of this year, super- 
added to them, especially on the light and chalky sods. To the 
history of this latter pest, which has been known to occur in those 
seasons only in which there has been an almost total absence of rain, 
Mr, Yarrell’s paper is directed. A good account of a similar visita¬ 
tion in 1782, as it was observed in Norfolk by Mr. William Marshall, 
was published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ for the following 
year. 

^ Early in July last the yellow fly ” was seen upon the young tur¬ 
nips. It was remembered by some farmers that this was the fly 
which prevailed in the year 1818^ and which was followed by the 
caterpillars known by the name of the blacks. The eggs being depo¬ 
sited by the perfect insect in the leaf of the plant, the black cater¬ 
pillar or tumip-pest speedily makes its appearance, feeding on the 
soft portions ^ the leaves of the turnips and leaving the fibres un¬ 
touched ; and finally, casting its black skin and assuming one of a 
more slaty or grey colour, it buries itself in the earth. Lodged there, 
it forms for itself, from the soil, a strong oval <^oon j from which 
some of the earlier broods pass almost immediately into the perfect 
state, filled with ova, and ready quickly to supply another generation 
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of destroyers. So complete and so rapid was the destruction in some 
instances, that a whole field was found, in two or three days, to pre¬ 
sent only an assemblage of skeletonized leaves ; and this too when 
the turnips had attained a considerable size. 

The insect whose proceedings have been thus briefly noticed, be¬ 
longs to the Hymenopterous family Tentkredinidoi ; it is the Athalia 
Centifolimy a species first noticed by Panzer. Mr. Yarrell describes 
the perfect insect and the caterpillar; and then recurs to the damage 
effected by the latter. By their repeated broods the devastation was 
continued for so long a time that even the third sowing did not in all 
cases escape destruction ; and it was not until the occurrence of the 
heavy rains in September, terminating the unusually dry summer, 
that the mischief ceased. The destruction of the leaves caused, in 
most instances, the loss of the root also; and where the leaves suf¬ 
fered from the attacks of the black caterpillar, but not sufliicieutly to 
occasion the death of the plant, the turnip itself became pithy and 
of little value. It has become necessary, Mr. Yarrell states, to im¬ 
port the root largely from the Continent to supply the deficiency of 
the home crop. 

The remedial measures adopted on a former visitation were the 
turning into the infested fields of a large number of ducks, who 
greedily devourecUthe caterjullars as they were brushed from the 
leaves by a boy with a long pole; the passing of a heavy roller over 
the ground at night, when the caterpillars were at their feed; and 
the strewing of quick lime by broad cast over the fields, renewing 
it as often as it was dispersed by the wind, llie latter mode was 
generally considered as the most effectual preservative. 
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December 8, 1835. 

William Yarrell, Esq., in the Chair. 

Specimens were exhibited of various Birds, chiefly from the So¬ 
ciety’s collection, which Mr. Gould regarded as hitherto undescribed. 
At the request of the Chairman he pointed out the distinguishing 
j)eculiiiritieb of the undermentioned sjiecles. 

PiuKNicunA PLUJMiJEA. Phipti. nigresccnti-cuiprea ; vaudd tectri- 
cihusqup sitprrioribus vnstaupo-rvbris ; nnnigibus nigrescentU 
brunneis, cwrulescpnii-grisvo Jimbriaiis. 

Foem. Supra hrumiescenf i-cinerea, uropygio albo; rectricibus dua^ 
bus intermediis brunneis, basin vei'sus alhis reliquis ad apicem 
brunnvis; pectore cinereo, plttwis singulis lunuUs alternatim bran- 
nets albidisque notatis ; reinigihus brunneis ; secundariis cinereo- 
hrunnois macula pan'd albd ad apicem nolatis. 

Long tot. 5-4^ poll,; nl<p, 3 ; caudee, 2 ; tarsi, ^ ; rostri, -fr. 

Hab. apud montes Himalaycrises. 

This bird is in every refej)eet a typical example of the genus PIke- 
niettra. It is rather less in size than Pheen. Ruticilla, Swains. 

Pyrgjta cin^namomea. Pyrg. supra cinnamomea, dorso in medio 
nigro longitudinaliter maculato ; alis cauddque brunneis, illis albo 
prope scapulam unifasciatis; gvld nigrd; genis, colli laterihus, cor- 
poreque suhtus cincrasccnti-albidis. 

Long. tot. 44 x^oll.; al<E, 2-4; caud<£, 2; tarsi, 4. 

Rostrum nigrum ; pedes brunnei. 

Hah. apud montes Himalayenses. 

Rather less in size than Pyrg. montana. 

Merula castane\. Mer. castanea; capite colloque cinereo-alhidis, 
gutture pallidiore; alis cauddque nigris; tectricibus caudee infe- 
rioribus crissoque albis nigro variis. 

Long. tot. II 4 poll.; al€e, 54; caudee, 54 ; tarsi, I 4 ; rostri, I 4 , 

Rostrum pede8<Jpxe^ flavescenti-brunnei. 

Hah. apud montes Himalayenses. 

Saurorhagus Swainsonii. Saur. sttprh brunnescenti-cinereus; 
capite nigro, anstd occultd aurantiacd; caudd nigrescenti-hrun- 
ned, rectricum exteriorum marginibus omniumque apicibus cinereo- 
albis; alis brunneis, scapularibus secundariisque cinereo-albido 
marginatis} corpore subtus albo. 

Long. tot. 8 poll.; dim, 4; caudm, 84 : rostri, I 4 ; tarsia vix 1 . 

Rostrum pedescya^ nigri. 

Hab, in America Australi. 

No. XXXVL— Proceedings op the Zoological Society. 
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Bkachypus GULARis. Brack, flavus, suprH oUvace'o tinctus ; ca¬ 
pita aurihusque nigris; caudd oUvaceo-brunned; reniigibus brun- 
nei$. 

lA>iig. lot. .54 poll.; alip, 4^; eaudce, 3-i-: rostri, tarsi, 
Rostrum tiigrum ; pedes saturate brunnci. 

Hab. in India Orientali apud Travancore. 

More diminutive in size than Brack, dispar, Horftf.> but nearly 
allied to it. 


Genus Stenoriiynchus. 

Rostrum, ciipitc longius, gmcile, compressum, subfornicatuin; 
mandibuld superiorc Icviter emarginat^i, culmine in frontem de- 
pressissimum ])roducto. 

Nares ovales, apertsc. 

Alie breviusculae, subrotuudata?; remige brcvisaiir.d, 4t{l lon- 
giore ; 5til et 6tA 4tain siibacquantibus. 

Cauda mediocris, rotundata ; rcctricibus decern ? 

Pedes robust!: acrolarsiis subscutellutis; hallvce ungue(\\ie j>os- 
tico fortibus, tarsum longitudine aubsequantibu-s, digito inter- 
medio brevioribus. 

Plum<c moUes^ 

Stenorhynchus ruficauba. Bten. suprh saturaiP brvn- 

neus, rufo caudam versus tinctus; caudd, serundariis, scapvlari- 
husque saturate rvfo-brunneis; subths brunnescenti-cinereus, in 
rvfo-brunneum ad latera vergens. 

Long. tot. 94 poU.; rostri, ; tdee, 44; cauda, 34; tarsi, 1. 

Rostrum nigrum; pedes brunnei. 

Hab, 

As only one specimen of this bird has yet been seen, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether it may not possess twelve tail-feathers; but, after a care¬ 
ful examination, Mr. Gould can discover no more than ten. 

MeRTTLA Nestor. Mer. fuliginoso-nigra; capita collogue sordid^i 
dnereis; caudfetectricibusinferioribvs maculd longitudinali fia- 
vescenti-alhidd notatis. 

Long. tot. 74 poll.*, rostri, 1 ; ala, 44; cauda, 3; tarsi, I 4 . 

Rostrum /arsique flavi. 

Hah, in NovA Cambrid Australi. 

This appears to be in every respect a true Merula. It is the first 
of that genus that has been received from New Holland. It formed 
part of Captain Sturt’s collection made in the Murrumbidgee 
country. 

Ianthocincla pbctoralis. lanth. ferrugineo-cinerea; capita 
suprd oUvaceo^cinereo; cervice tateribusque ferrugineis; plumis 
auras tegentibus dnereis, rachihus nigris g lined nigrd a hast man- 
Mhules inferioris aures dngente cum alterd pectus lunulatim dr- 
cumdante conjunetd g corpore subtiks albo; remigiJbu^ brunneis, 
pogoniis externis dnerds; caudd rotundatd, basin versus olivaceo- 
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cinered, in medio nigro unifasciatd; rectricihus extimis tribus 
utrinque (tfbOj ceeferis olivuceo^cmereo, apiculatis. 

Long. tot. poll.; roatri, ; ahe, 5^; caudle, 5-j.; tarsi, 2. 

Rostrum nigrescenti-brunnciim ; tarsi brunnei. 

Hab. in Nepali^. 

Ianthocincla ALBOGULARis. lauth. supveL €t udpcctus oUvaceo^ 
cinf^ea, suhtus fermigineo-anrantiaca ; caudd rotundatd, olivaceO” 
cinercd, rectricihus extimis utrinque quaivor ad apices late albis. 

Long. tot. 11 j poll.; rostri, 14 ; alte, 54-; caudce, 54-; tarsi, 14-. 

Rostrum tarsiqpe brunnei. 

Hab. apud montes Ilimalaycnses, inNcpaliiL &c. 

Nearly allied to lanth. leucolopha, (Corvt/s leucolopkus. Lath.), 

A paper was read, entitled M<r*moire sur une Nouvelle Esp^ce 
do Poisfeon du Genre Histiophore, dc la Mer llouge : par M. E. Hii])- 
pell, M.D., Memb. Ext. Z. S.” It was accompanied by a drawing 
of the fish described in it. 

MM. Cuvier and Valenciennes have described, in their ‘ liistoire 
Naturelle des Poissons,’ three species of Sword-fshes of the genus 
Histiophorus , from all of which Dr. lliippell regards his fish as di¬ 
stinct, although it apparently approaches most nearly to Hist. Ame^ 
ricanus : it should seem that its occurrence at Djetta, on the coast 
of Arabia, was only accidental, as the Arab fishermen knew no name 
for it. The most striking peculiarity of the new species is the uni¬ 
formity of the colour of its dorsal fin: in all those which w^ere pre¬ 
viously known the first dorsal fin is varied with spots ; in the one 
obtained by Dr. Kiippell, the first dorsal fin is black throughout and 
destitute of spots, on which account its discoverer proposes for it 
the name of 

Histiophokus immaculatus. Hist, pinnis pcctoralibus mediocrU 
bus ; dorsali nigrd, immacvlatd. 

D. 47, 0+7. A. 10. 0+7. C.5 + 17 + 5. P.1 + 19. V. 3. 

Pinnae pectorales quam in Hist. Indico, Cuv. & Val., multo mi- 
nores ; utpote quae in illo 4- vcl ^ corporiS' longitudine aequant, in 
Hist, immaculato iV tantum. In Hist, pulchcllo praeoperculi angu- 
lus spind munitus: in Hist, immaculato aliisque inermis. Hist, 
Americani pinna dorsalis cinereo-argentea, macuUs brunneis rotun- 
datis omata. 

Dr. Rilppell describes the fish in considerable detail. He has not, 
however, examined it anatomically, on account of his possessing 
only one specimen, which he had deposited in the Frankfort Mu¬ 
seum. 

The following notes by Sir Robert Heron, Bart., were read. 

“In many books that I have seen some errors are made in the 
history of the Kangaroos, which my long possession of tliose animals 
enables me to correct, 

“ Tlie great Kangaroo does not make use of Ids tail in leaping. 
He uses it in walking, and still more in standing. When excited. 
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he stands (the male only) on tip-toe and on his tail; and is then of 
prodigious height. In fighting he does not stand on the tail and one 
leg, but bahmces himself for a moment on the tail only, and strikes 
forward with both hind legs. * 

The bush Kangaroo, or Kanguru enfume of Cuvier, never uses 
his legs in fighting. He generally contents himself with threatening 
'with his teeth and a low growl; but I have seen him, when attacked 
by an Kmu, jump up at the bird’s head. Neither of them, however, 
has persevered in annoyance. 

** When sitting in a state of repose the great Kangaroo throws the 
tail behind him: the lesser one before him, between his legs.” 

The following note by Sir Robert Heron, Bart., was also read, as 
giving an account of an extraordinary instance of want of sagacity 
in a Dog. 

** A large old white female terrier followed me this autumn from 
Grantham. She remained perfectly satisfied for three weeks, when, 
on my again going to attend the petty sessions, she again followed me. 
I then found that she belonged to one of my colleagues, the Rev. Mr. 
Ottley; and that she had long been a great favourite in the family, 
who were greatly distressed at her loss. It happened that Mr. Ottley 
and 1 each rodje a chestnut pony with a long tail. This had com¬ 
pletely deceived the dog, w^hose unsentimental friendship did not 
prompt her to ask any further questions.” 
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December 22, 1836. 

E. S. Hardisty, Esq., in the Chair. 

Specimens were exhibited nf several Rodent animals collected du¬ 
ring his survey of the Straits of Magalhaens, by Capt. P. P. King, 
R.N., Corr. Memb. Z. S., and presented by him to the Society. 
They were accompanied by .some notes by Cajit. King, which were 
read. 

In bringing the animals severally under the notice of the Meeting, 
Mr. Tlennett first directed particular attention to one of them, which 
constituted, in his estimation, a new species in the genus Ctemmys, 
Hlainv. To elucidate its relations with the nearly allied genera of 
Herbivorous Rodentia, Octodon, Benn., and Poephayomys, F. Cuv., 
a specimen of Octodon Cumingii was exhibited and compared with 
it; and Mr. Bennett stated his intention of entering with some 
detail into the subject in a paper which he j)roposed to prepare 
upon it. 

In the structure of its molar teeth, Octodon may be regarded as 
occupying an intermediate station between Poephagomys and Cteno- 
mys. In Octodon the molars of the upper jaw differ remarkably in 
form from those of the lower. The upper molars have on their inner 
side a slight fold of enamel, indicating a groove tending in some 
measure to separate on this aspect the mass of the tooth into tw o 
cylinders : on their outer side a similar fold penetrates more deeply, 
and behind it the crowm of the tooth does not project outwardly to so 
great an extent as it does in front. If each molar tooth of the upper 
jaw be regarded as composed of two partially united cylinders, 
slightly compressed from before backw’ards, and somewhat oblique 
in their direction, the anterior of tliese cylinders might be described 
as entire, and the posterior as being truncated by the removal of its 
outer half. Of such teeth there are, in the upper jaw of Octodon, 
on each side, four; the hindermost being the smallest, and that in 
which the peculiar form is least strongly marked. In Ctenomys, all 
the molar teeth, both of the upper and the lower jaw, correspond 
with the structure that exists in the upper jaw of Octodon, excepting 
that their crowns are slenderer and more obliquely placed, whence 
the external emargination becomes less sharply defined; and also 
excepting that the hinder molar in each jaw is so small as to be 
almost evanescent: as is generally the case, how^ever, the relative 
position of the teeth is counterchanged, and the deficiency in the 
outline of the crown of the tooth, which in the up])er jaw is external, 
is, in the lower jaw, internal. In the lower jaw^ of Octodon the crow'iis 
of the molars assume a figure very different from those of the upper, 
dependent chiefiy on the prolongation of the liinder portion of the 
tooth to the same lateral extent as its anterior part; each of them 
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consists of two cylinders, not disjoined in the middle where the bony 
portion of the crown is continuous, but partially separated by a fold 
of enamel on either side producing a corresponding notch; placed 
obliquely with respect to the jaw they resemble, in some measure, a 
figure of 8 with its elements flattened obliquely, pressed towards 
each other, and not connected by the transverse middle bars. With 
the lower molars of Octodon those oiPoephagomys, as figured by M. F. 
Cuvier, correspond in structure in both jaws. Octodon thus exhibits, 
in its dissimilar molars, the types of two genera: the molars of its 
upper jaw rcijrcscnt those of both jaws of Ctenomys ; those of its 
lower jaw correspond with the molars of botli jaws of Poephagomys, 

The characters distinguishing the new’^ species of Ctenomys arc 
chiefly those of colour. The Cten, Brasiliensis is described by M. de 
Blainville as being shining rufous above, and reddish wiiite below. 
The new species may be characterized as the 

Ctenomys MageiiLAnicus. Cten. flavescentufusco-griseus, suhtus 
pallidior; pedihus cauddqtte albesceniibus. 

Long. cor|)oris cum capite 7-^ unc.; caudee, 24; capitisy 2. 

Hab. apud Fortum Gregory dictum, ad Fretfls Magellanici ostium 
orieiitale. 

Captain King states that this “ little animal is very timid ; feeds 
upon grass; andrfs eaten by the Patagonian Indians. It inhabits 
holes, which it burrows, in the ground : and, from the number of the 
holes, it would appear to be very abundant.” 

A second animal exhibited appears, like the preceding, to represent 
in the more southern latitudes of South America a genus whose type 
was originally observed in Brasil. Mr. Bennett regarded it as a 
second species of KerodoUy Cuv., chiefly distinguishable from the 
one discovered by Prince Maximilian of Wied by its more uniform 
colour. Excepting a slight dash of white behind the ear, and a 
longer line of the same colour marking the edge of each branch of 
the lower jaw, the animal is entirely grey; the upper surface being 
distinguished from the under by a greater deptli of tint, and by the in¬ 
termixture of a free grizzling of yellow and black. The crowns of 
the molar teeth, as in the typical species, consist of bone surrounded 
by two triangles of enamel, the bases of which are connected together 
by a short line of enamel passing from the one to the other: ^1 the 
lines being slender and sharply defined. 

For this species Mr. Bennett proposed the name of 

Keeodox Kingii. Ker. griseus, suprdflavo nigroque pmctulatim 
interstictus; maculd pone ccures tinedque ad maxilla inferloris 
marginem albis* 

Long, corporis cum capite 94 unc.; capitis^ 2^; auricula sub- 
nulla. 

Hah. apud Portum Desire dictum, ad Patagonim littus orientale. 

The third animal exhibited was remarked on os constituting a new 
species of Cavy, distinct from all those that were previously known. 
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including the two which have recently been described by M. Brandt 
in the * Nouveaux M^^moires de I’Acad^mie Imp^riale de St. Peiers- 
bourg.* Mr. Bennett characterized it as the 

Cavia CiTTLKRi, King MSS. Cav. brunncscenti-nigra ; suberistata; 
gents in medio nudiusvulis. 

Long. tot. 10 unc.; capitis^ 3. 

The general form of the animal is probably similar to that of the 
restless Cavy, Cavia Cohay a, Gmel., popularly known as the Guinea- 
pig. It is covered universally by long, smooth, glossy, black hairs, 
which arc .nlightly tinged with brown. Its ears are rather large, 
broadly expanded, and hairy; and between them the hairs are longer 
than those on the adjoining parts, occasioning a slight appearance of 
a crest. On the middle of each cheek the hairs radiate as from a 
centre, almost in a similar manner to that in w’hich they spread from 
around the crow^n of the bonneted Monkeys, and the skin is conse¬ 
quently left in the middle point almost bare. The dentition is alto¬ 
gether that of the restless Cavy, and the incisors, as in it, lure wdiite. 
'ilie skull is rather more expanded laterally, which gives to it an 
appearance of comparative flatness. 

This animal was known, on the survey, by the name of the Pe¬ 
ruvian Cavy. The specimen in the Society's collection W'as presented 
to one of the officers of the Beagle by an American sailing-master, 
of Stonington, U.S., a very intelligent person, to whom we w'ere 
much indebted. The trivial name wdiich I have proposed for it is in 
recollection of the bonelit we derived from his experience and know¬ 
ledge of the intricate navigation of the south-w^estern coast of Pata¬ 
gonia, which was freely imparted to us on several occasions.'*— 
P. P. K. 

71ie collection also contained specimens of a Mouse, for w^hich 
Mr. Bennett proposed the name of 

MiJs MAGfiLLANicus. Mus cttudd corpus caputque longitudine aquan- 
te; suprd saturafh subflavicanti-J'uscus; subtus alhidus ^ pedibus 
albis. 

Long, corporis cum capite 4i; caudec longitudo eadem; pedis pos^ 
tici, 1. 

Hab. apud Portum Famine dictum, in Fretu Magellanico. 

The ears are of moderate size, rounded, and hairy. 

Specimens were exhibited of several Marsupialia, on which Mr. 
Ogilby made the following remarks. 

“A small collection of Marsupial Quadrupeds, which Mr. Gould 
lately received from his brother-in-law, Mr. Coxen, contains two or 
three interesting species, which the usual kindness of Mr. Gould 
enables me to notice. They were all procured, as I am informed, in 
the country beyond the Hunter River, about eighty miles north of 
Sydney in New Soutli Wales. The most remarkable is an unde¬ 
scribed species of Phalanger, which I propose to call 

Phalangista Canina* It is similar in size and general proportions 



to Phal, Vulpina, and Uie two allied species described in tlie ' Pro¬ 
ceedings * for 1830-31, (page 135,) but is easily distinguished from 
them all by the small size and round form of the ears, as well as 
by the distribution of the colours. jVll the upper parts of the body, tlie 
head, cheeks, back, sides, and outer face of the arms and thighs are 
of a uniform guzzled brown; the throat, breast, belly, and interior 
of the members dirty ashy grey with a slight shade of yellow. 'Hie 
ears are only an inch in length and about the same in breadth, being 
thus little more than half as long as in PhaL Vulpina. They are 
naked within, but covered with deep coffee-coloured fur on the out¬ 
side ; the nose, and the paw's, both before and behind, are dark brown; 
and the tail is bushy and entirely black to within about 2 inches of 
its root, which is of the same colour as the back. All these circum¬ 
stances distinguish the present species from Phal. Vulpina, with 
which alone it can possibly be confounded, and in which the backs of 
the ears, and the cheeks and paws are yellowish white, whilst the black 
colour occupies only the latter half of the tail. Both these animals 
have long black vihrissie, and a tuft of similar stiff hair on the cheek, 
about an inch below and behind the eye. The whole length from 
the nose to the root of the tail is 2 feet; the length of the tail 13i 
inches. 

Phal. Cookii. I notice this species merely to observe that the 
present specimen is the only certain evidence we possess of this 
animal being an inhabitant of Continental Australia. Cook observed 
it in Van Diemen’s Land, and I had never been able to ascertain the 
precise locality from w^hich the various other individuals I had for¬ 
merly examined, were obtained. 

Macropus Eugenii. This specimen agrees with M. De.smarest’s de¬ 
scription, and is interesting as coming from a \ery distant part of 
the country. 

Perameles ohesula. An adult specimen of the same size as the 
full-grown Per. nasuta. I notice it to mention that the teeth 
are, in all respects, similar to those of Per. nasuta, both in form and 
number. 

The collection contains besides, two very fine specimens of Pe- 
taurus Taguanoides ; one of Pet. Sciureus; one of Hydromys chryso* 
gaster\ and a young Koala **—O. 

Specimens were exhibited of numerous Shells of the genus Mitra, 
Lam., and of one species of Conoelix, Swains., forming part of the 
collection of Mr, Cuming; and the following account of them by Mr. 
Broderip was read. 

" The species of the genus Mitra, Lam., which I am about to de¬ 
scribe had been sent by Mr. Cuming, in whose cabinet they are, to 
Mr. Swainson, whose intimate acquaintance with this family renders 
him so particularly competent to the task of describing them. They 
were named by him, and he also made notes respecting them before 
returning them. In the following account of them I have retained 
Mr. Swainson's name in every instance but one : and whenever he 
has made any written observations I have quoted them. 
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Genus Mitra, {Lam. & Swains.), 

Mitra nebulosa. Mitra testd turritd, striis impressk cinctd, 
pallid^ flavd maculis castaneo-fuscis pictd; columelld obsolete 
plicatd: long, poll.^ lat, poll. 

Hab. ad Insulam Annaafi. 

Mr. Cuming found this species on the reefs at low water. 

Mr. Swainson, whose name is retained, has the following observa¬ 
tion : “ representing nuhila.'* “Type 6, 1.” 

Mitra Swainsonii. Mitra te.^td tvrritd, valdl^ productd, Icevigatd, 
pallidv earned, apicem versus pallid^ brunned, striis transversis 
cinetd; columella quadriplicatd: long. 6, lat. Y.poll. 

Hab. ad Colombiara Occidentalcm. (Monte Christi.) 

Dredged up from sandy mud by Mr. Cuming in seven fathoms 
water. 

This shell has been much exposed, and its colour is faded. 

The following remark appears on the cover : “ Typo 1, 1."’ 

Mitra ANCiLniDKs. Mitra testd turritd, minutisime transversim 
striatd, told pallide flavd; columella quinqucplicatd: long. 5, 
lat. 2 poll. 

Hah. ad Insulam Annaan. 

Found on the reefs. 

The following remark appears on the cover : Type 5, (2 

Mitra maitua. Mitra testd turritd, transversim minute striatd, 
an/ractihus torosis,tofd nigricante ; columelld alba, quadriplicatd ; 
aperturd hia?ite: long. 2-J, lat. ^poll. 

Hab, ad Peruvium. (Iquiqui.) 

Found in the fissures of rocks, buried in sand, at low water mark. 

On the cover is the following observation : “ representing Tiat'a 
foraminata. Type 1, 4.” 

The older shells arc eroded, especially tow ards the apex, like some 
of the freshwater turbinated shells. 

Mitra fui-vescens. Mitra testd o^ato elongatd, fulvd, striis altis 
cinetd; columelld sexplicatd: long, lo>t> iV 

Hab, ad Insulam Annaan. 

Found on the reefs. 

On the wrapper is the following observation; “ Type 5, 1.** 

Mitra testacea. Mitra testd tundtd, acuminatd, ruhro4utescente, 
transversim striafd; columelld quinqueplicatd: long, I 4 , lat, ^poU. 

Hab. ad Insulam Annaan, 

Found on the reefs. 

Mr. Swainson has tlie following observation on the wrapper; 
*'Type 5, 1. representing 

Mitra fulva, var. Mitra testd turritd, fulvd, striis transversis 
punctatis cinetd -, suturd crmulatd columelld sexplicatd; lahro 
crenulato. 
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Hah, ad Insulam Annaan. 

Found on the reefs in shallow water. 

The following observation appears on the wrapper: Type 1, 2. 
representing Tiara.** 

Mitra CHRYSOSTOM a. Mitra testd ovqfo-acuminatd, striis magnis 
subcrenulatis cinetd^ flavescente castaneo maculald^ maculis mag-- 
nis ; columelld sexpllcatd; labro subrubro-aureo, externb subere- 
nulato : long, 1-^?, lat. ^ poll, 

llab, ad Insulam Annaan. 

Found on the reefs in shallow water. 

On the cover is written, “Type 5, 1. representing 

Mitra tristis. Mitra testd turritdy suturis roliindatdy strih trans- 
versis cinetd, longitudinaliter eostatd, atro-fusvdy suturis 
fasciatd ; columelld, qiiudriplicatd, plicis maximis ; aperturd {in 
adult is) alhido-purpurascente : long. 1«4, lat,-^ poll. 

Hah. ad Sanctam Elenam et ad Insulas Gallapagos dictas. 

Found in sandy mud at a depth of from six to ten fathoms. 

On the cover, “ Type 2, 4.*' 

Mitra effusa. Mitra testd fusiformi, fransversim vald^ striatd, 
striis intenmdiis minimis ; totd fused vel atro^cas/aned ; ro/w- 
mclld quadriplicatd, plicis duabus superioribus magnis ; labro cre- 
nulato: long, 1-I-, lat, poll. 

Hob. in America Centrali (Guacomayo) et ad Insulas Gallapagos 
dictas. 

Found in sandy mud at the depth of twelve fathoms. 

On the cover, “ Ty]t)e 1, 5.” 

Genus Tiara, Swains. (Mitra, Lam.) 

Tiara pobaminata. Tiara testd turritd, longitudinaliter costatd, 
striis distantihus impressis inter costas hinc et hinc quasi foramu 
natis, costis magnis, sordid^ fused, suturis rotundatd ; columelld 
quadriplicatd, plicis maximis ; aperturd sordidb albido-purpuras- 
cente : long. 2-g-, lat. ^ poll. 

Hah. ad Sanctam Elenam, ad Insulam Platam dictam, et ad 
Panamam. 

Dredged up from sandy mud and gravel at a depth ranging from 
six to fourteen fathoms. 

This appears to have been published in Mr. Wood’s ‘ Supplement’ 
under the name of Voluta Lens. 

On the cover, “ representing Mitra maura, Type 2, 4.” 

Tiara muricata. Tiara testd longitudinaliter costatd, transversim 
striatd, costis suhmuricatis, totd hrunned ; columelld triplicatd: 
long. 4, lat. g poll. 

Hah. ad Insulas Gallapagos dictas. 

Dredged up from sandy mud at a depth of six fathoms. 
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Tiaba mucronata. Tiara testd longitudinaliter co8tatd» trans- 
versim striatd, striis suh-^punctatis, anfractibus noduloso-muri- 
cat is proicipuc suturam versus, albidd fusco vel ferruyinco fasci- 
aid, fascid basali latissinid; columelld quadripUcatd: long. 1, 
lat, 4 poll. 

JIab. ad Insulam Tahciten. 

Found in soft muddy feand at low water within the reef. 

Tiara catenata. Tiara testd ovatd, longitudinal iter costatd, al¬ 
bidd. suturam versus pvitctis sanguineis fasciathn dispositis con- 
vinnd, apice snbviolaceo, anfractu basali bifasciato, fasciis fuscO’- 
castanets; columelld yuadriplicatd: long. lat, poll. 

Hah. ad Insulam Annaau. 

Found on tlie reefs in shallow water. 

On the paper, "‘Type 1, 3."’ 

Tiara multicostata. Tiara testd longitudinaliter nmlticostatd, 

tr'ansvershn substriatd, hrunned vel ferrugined alho fasciatd ; co¬ 
lumelld quadripUcatd: long. lat. g poll. 

Hab. ad Insulam Annaan. 

Found on the reefs in shallow water. 

In the ferruginous individuals the white band is nearly obso¬ 
lete, and would almost justify their separation as a variety : but 
such individuals of that colour as have been submitted to me appear 
to be young. 

Tiara rosea. Tiara testa nmlticostatd, cost is postice suhtuhercu- 
losis, creberrhne transversim sulcatd, rosed albo fasciatd, co¬ 
lumelld quadripUcatd: long, i-, lat. ^ poll. 

Hab. ad Insulas Lord Hood's dictas. 

Found on the reefs in shallow water. 

On the paper, l^pe 1, 2." 

Tiara millecostata. Tiara testd subovatd, longitudinaliter cre- 
berrimti costatd, basi cancellatd, nigro-castaned, apice albido ; co¬ 
lumelld triplicatd.: long. lat. poll. 

Hab. ad Insulam Annaan. 

Found on the reefs in shallow water. 

The close^set longitudinal ribs and cancellated base give this shell, 
which may not have attained its full growth, the aspect of a Can- 
cellaria. 

Tiara lineata. Tiara testd fusiformi, albidd liinc et hinc cos- 
taneo strigatd, lineis clevatis castanets dnetd; columelld tripli¬ 
catd; epidermide valde tenui : long. 1, lat. ^ poll, 

Hab. ad Salango Colombia Occidentalis. 

Found on sandy mud in ten fathoms water. 

Hie elevated lines run from the apex to the base like the threads 
of a screw. 

On the paper, ^‘Type 5, 1.'' 

Tiaea nivea. Tiara testd fusiformit albd, lineis creberrimis sub- 
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punctatu transversis insculptd; columvlld quinqueplicatd : long, 
lot* poll* 

Hah, ad Insulam Annaan. 

Found on the reefs. 

Minute longitudinal lines cross the transverse thick-set punctated 
ones, and with the punctures produce a somewhat cancc^ated ap¬ 
pearance, which may be also detected by the touch. 

The base of the columella is strongly developed, milk white, and 
shining, reminding the observer of the same jiart in AnciUaria, 

On the paper, “ Type %5, 3.'* 

Tiara aueantia. Tiara testd turritd, costis longiiudinalihus striis- 
que elevatis transversis suhnodulosd^ aurantiacd albo fasciatd; 
columelld quadripUcatd: long, 1-i^, lat. -jV poll. 

Hah. cum praecedente. 

Tiara Tkrebralis. Tiara testd fusifarmi-turritd, acuminatd, 
earned aurantiaco nehulosd; anfraetibus 11 seu 12, leevibus, ni¬ 
tidis, longitudinaliter crehre sulcatis, sulcis prof unde impressis et 
lineis impressis spiralihus decussatis ; aperfurd, brevi, angustd, 
labio externo marginc crenulato; columelld quadripUcatd: long. 
1-85, lat. 0*45 poll. 

Hab. ad Insulauw Annaan. 

Found on the reefs. 

Mr. Swainson has WTitten on the paper containing it, 

4. This is one of the most extraordinary shells in the collection, as 
it so closely resembles the Mitra Terebralls that, but for its possess¬ 
ing the generic characters of Tiara, it might pass for the same 
species.” 

It is one of the most slender of its genus, and has very much of 
the general character and form of a Terebra ; and its resemblance to 
Terebra is increased by tlie circumstance of its having one spiral 
groove, more deeply impressed than the others, placed at about one 
third of the length of each volution before the suture. The points 
of contact of the decussating with the longitudinal grooves are deeply 
impressed. 

There is a fine specimen in Mr. Broderip’s collection. 

Mr. Sowerby has furnished me with the account of this species. 

Txara crbnata. Tiara testd fused, lineis suhelevatis cinetd; <jo- 
lumelld triplicatd: long. - 1 ®^, lat. nV poll. 

Hab^ ad Xipixapi Colombiae Occidentalis. 

Found on sandy mud in six fathoms water. 

On the paper, Type 5, 3. or 3, 3.” 

Tiara rubra. Tiara testd minutd, longitudinaliter costald, trans - 
versim minutissim}; striatd, rubrd albo fasciatd} canali suhrefiexo , 
columelld quadripUcatd: long, ^v, lat. poll. 

Hah. ad Insulam Lord Hood’s dictam. 

Found on Meleagrina margaritifera. 

On the paper, ** Type 1, 2.” 
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Tiara skmiplicata. Tiara testd ovato^fusiformi^ glabrd, longitu* 
dinaUter plicatd, hast transversim siriatd, castaned, anfractibus 
spins basi alba fasciatd, anfractu basalt fascid submedid albd 
cincto ; colmnclld quadriplicatd: long, -H-, lat, -rV poll. 

Hab. ad InBiilara Kieteam. 

Found on the reefs. 

The basal whorl is only plaited on a comparatively small portion, 
of its circumference, but this is evidently the result of malformation 
in the only specimen submitted to me. 

Tiara attenuata. Tiara testdfusiformu attenuatd, fused, lineis 
valdl* elevatis distantihus cinetd; eolumelld triplioatd; aperturd 
alhidd, glabrd: long. I 4 ., lat. I poll. 

Hab. ad In.sulam C-aham America; Centralis. 

Found on a rocky bottom at the depth of twenty-eight fathoms. 

Approaching Uneata, but differing from it. The basal whorl 

of Tiara attenuata is longer in proportion than that of Tiara Uneata, 
and the elevated line on the tmgular shoulder of each whorl in the 
former is larger than the others. 

On the paper, “ Type 5, 1." 

Genus Conoelix, Swains. 

CoNoELix Virgo. Con. testd conied, crassd, spird depressd, lineis 
transversis suhpunctatis msculptd, albidd, columellts basi nigro- 
purpured ; epidennide subfused, tenuissimd: long. -iV» i<tt. tV 

Hab. ad Insulam Hieteam. 

Found on the reefs in shallow water. 

On the paper, “ representing Conus Virgo.'"—W. J.B. 

Tlie following observations by Mr. Swainson elucidate his notes 
in relation to the Mitres, appended to most of the preceding cha¬ 
racters :— 

To render my explanation of the notes and references attached to 
the different species of the Mitran<s more intelligible to concbologists, 
it will be necessary for me to state, in as few words as possible, the 
result of my investigation of this subfamily, and the principles 
which have regulated these numerical indications. 

I have already, in another work, characterized the family Volu- 
tides, which appears to be that primary division of the Carnivorous 
Gasteropoda {Zoopkaga, Lam.), which represents the Rasorial type 
among Birds, the Ungulata among Quadrupeds, and the Thysanura 
among perfect Insects {Ptilota) : these analogies being of course 
remote, although founded on the structure of the animal, no less 
than on its testaceous covering. It thus follows that the Lamarck¬ 
ian Mitne, instead of a genus, constitute a subfamily, which 
appears to be the subtypical group of the circle. The five genera 
composing this circle I have long ago characterized; and here, for 
some years, my analysis of the group terminated. The inspection, 
however, of the numerous species brought home by Mr. Cuming, 
and the gradually augmented number in my own cabinet, seemed to 
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invite a still further and more minute investigation, for the purpose 
of ascertaining if any, and what, subgenera were contained in the 
more crowded groups of Mitra and Tiara. This investigation was 
carried on, at intervals, for nearly twelve months; and the result sur¬ 
passed my most sanguine expectations. It has convinced me that not 
only does each of the genera of the Mitrana; represent analogically 
the corresponding groups of the Volutinee^ but that the same rela¬ 
tions can be demonstrated between the minor divisions of the genera 
Tiara and tJiose of Mitra : in other words, that these latter represent 
all the subfamilies and genera of the other Volutida:, while they pre¬ 
serve their own peculiar or generic character. What I have just 
said on the parallel relations of analogy between the Mitrance and 
the VolutidfB^ is strictly applicable, in fact, to the genera Mitra and 
Tiara, the primary divisions of each of which can thus be demon¬ 
strated subgenera. Nor is this all: the materials I liave been for so 
many years collecting have enabled me to ascertain, in very many 
instances, that the variation of the species, in each of these sub- 
genera, is regulated on precisely the same principle. Hence it fol¬ 
lows that the two circles of Mitra and Tiara, like the two divisions 
of Mr. MacLeay’s Petalocera, contain species representing each 
other, so that if their generic character is not attended to, it is 
almost impossible t^ discriminate tliem even as species. Many in¬ 
stances of this extraordinary analogy might he mentioned, indepen¬ 
dent of that here alluded to, between Mitra Tcrehralis and Tiara 
Terebralis, 

** Selecting this shell to illustrate the numbers “Type 4,4**, I 
may observe, that ‘ Type 4' signifies that it belongs to the fourth 
subgenus of Tiara, in which group it is the fourth subtype, uniting 
to Mitra maura, which is the fourth subtyj>e of the first or typical 
subgenus. Mitra maura, again, as representing tliis latter shell, 
consequently becomes the fourth subtype of the first or typical sub¬ 
genus, and is therefore marked “ Type 1,4.** The first figure always 
denotes the subgenus, and the last the station wliich the species ap¬ 
pears to hold in its own subgenus. 

“ I am unacquainted with any group in tlie animal kingdom 
which demonstrates more fully than this does the law of represen¬ 
tation. It may be mentioned, also, that nearly ail the divisions I 
had long ago characterized, from the formation of the shells alone, 
have more recently been confirmed by a knowledge of their respec¬ 
tive animals: a knowledge for which we are entirely indebted to 
the able naturalists who accompanied the French expedition on 
hoard the Astrolabe."~W, S. 

Specimens were exhibited of several hitherto undescribed Cav^ries, 
most of which have been brought to England within the last few 
years. They were accompanied by the following characters and de-- 
scriptions by J. S. Gaskoin, Esq. 

Genus Ctpbjsa. 

Cypiuba FORMOSA, Cypr. testd ovafo»ylobulosd, tenui, sericeo^suh^ 
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nitente, palUd>. rosed, suhnehulosd, antice satvratiore, hast alhidd; 
costis numerosis, confertis, continuis^ ad basin non interruptis ; 
margine subincrassatd; aperturd latiusculd; lined dorsali nulld. 

Shell ovato-globose, j)osterior end rather obtuse and broad, of a 
delicate rose (almost white) colour, somewhat clouded with very light 
reddish brown, which is deeper over the anterior extremity. Base 
white, somewhat even. Aperture rather wide: teeth of the lip about 
twenty-one, almost every alternate rib (about fifteen in number) 
terminating between the dcnticulations just before arriving at the 
edge of the lij); teeth of the columella about twenty-five, and about 
seven terminate exterior to the aperture: columellar front grooved 
along its entire length, inner edge of the groove slightly serrated, 
forming a circular projection towards the anterior extremity, where 
it is deepest and widest. Ribs slightly prominent, numerous, close, 
extrenuily oven and regular, extending continuously from the lip to 
the inner border of the columellar groove, very few terminating on 
the sides of the shell: false ribs few, and extending but little towards 
the back. Anterior beaks rather wide apart, slightly produced : 
beaks of the lip longer than those of the columella. Spire only trace¬ 
able in the adult, and in the younger state forming a fine smjill point 
or apex. Margin only on the lip side, and slightly thickened. No 
dorsal line. 

Length *425 of an inch; breadth *350; height *325. 

Tlie younger specimens of this beautiful shell are of a fine clear, 
semipellucid, rose (almost white) colour, with the light reddish brown 
markings at the anterior and outer extremity of the shell, and at the 
point of the posterior beak of the lip, more conspicuous than in the 
adult, while the cloudings are less observable. 

Habitat, Cape of Good Hope. 

From Cypr. Europaa it is distinguished by the following charac¬ 
ters : greater convexity of the curvature of the inner edge of the colu¬ 
mellar groove; ribs and teeth much more numerous and even, and 
on the lip almost every alternate rib terminates before arriving at its 
edge ; shape more gibbous and obtuse posteriorly; mouth wider; 
spire scarcely visible iu the adult, and forming a beautifully minute 
point in the younger individuals; texture and colour of the shell in¬ 
finitely more delicate. 

Cab. Gaskoin. 

Cypiuba RUBiNiconoR. Cypr. testd ovato-subglobosd, vtrinque sub* 
rostratd, rubelld, extremitatibus pulchrli roseo-rubris; labro in- 
crassato, convexo ,* costis acutis, continuis, indivisis; lined dorsali 
nulla. 

Shell ovato-globose, of a light red or pinkish colour; the four beaks, 
particularly on the base, of a much deeper red. Base roundish. 
Aperture and margins lighter coloured. Margins thickened, some¬ 
what produced, in short, rather broad beaks. Aperture rather narrow, 
and inner edge of the lip nearly circular. Columella somewhat ven- 
tricose towards the midme, concave towards the anterior end i teeth 
numerous and even; on the lip about twenty, proceeding across tlie 
back, forming ribs, and contitiuuig over the columella, pass through 
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the frontal groove, converging towards the middle, and terminating 
at its inner border in a very slightly curved serrated edge; one or 
two ribs terminate near the middle of the back. False ribs few, and 
terminating in teeth only between the beaks. No dorsal line. 
Length *475 of an inch ; breadth *400; height *250. 

Habitat. 

Its distinctive characters from Cypr. sanguinea are : teeth much 
more numerous and even; no ribs terminate on the lip, rai*ely more 
than one or two on the side of the back, and they are of the colour of 
the shell; colour much lighter, Jind the beaks on the base deepest- 
coloured. 

Cab. Gaskoin. 

Cytuma peoducta. Cypr. testa ovato-suhglohosd, basi planulatd^ 
transversim costatd, albidd marginibus crassiuscalis, ad extremis 
tates stibdepressis; aperturd angustiore, labri margine subreetd, 
cotumelles flexuosd^ acutangald ; lined dorsali nulld. 

Shell ovato-subglobose, of a uniform dull white colour. Aperture 
rather narrow: teeth prominent and even, about twenty-six on the lip, 
and twenty-three on the columella; between the beaks there are about 
five or six rather strongly marked denticulations. The columellar edge 
of the aperture forms a sharp line, within which is a broad and rather 
deep groove, extetfding the length of the mouth, deeper at each end; 
the ribs, extending through it, form oii its inner border a denticulated 
line, and they are more acutely prominent within the aperture than 
on the outside of the shell. Ribs prominent, smooth, (interstices 
uneven,) many terminating on the side of the shell at various di¬ 
stances from the middle of the back, those continuing to the middle 
about fifteen, a few only of which are continuous down the opposite 
side, the rest terminating in the centre of the dorsum between each 
other, but not in obtuse or thickened ends : false ribs about six pos¬ 
teriorly and eight anteriorly, and, like those in the Cypr. sanguinea, 
extending high up towards the back. Extremities much produced, 
somewhat flattened. Margins thick. No impressed dorsal line. An¬ 
terior beaks wider apart than the width of the aperture, and within 
each of these beaks is a slight impression or groove. 

Length *500 of an inch ; breadth *375 ; height *300. 

Habitat. 

It is thus distinguishable from Cypr. scabriuscula : it has no dorsal 
line; ribs much larger and prominent; has wide margins; a broad and 
flattened base; a slight groove within the anterior beaks; extremi¬ 
ties much produced and flattened, &c. 

Cab. Gaskoin. 

I am indebted for the very appropriate appellation of this species 
to xny friend Mr. Gray. 

Cypbjsa CANniDUUA. Cypr. testd ovato-^glohulosd, latere columeU 
lUri subventricoso, nived; extremitaiibus columellartbus subcom^ 
pressis; margine subinerassatd; aperturd suhangustatd, posHcb 
recurvd; labri dentibus numerosis confertu; costis ex aperturd 
divergentibus; lined dorsali nulld. 
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Shell ovato-globose, the columellar side rather ventricose, entirely 
of a snow-white colour. Base somewhat flat. Aperture rather narrow, 
curved posteriorly. Columellar groove extending from one end of 
the shell to the other, rather broad, most so at the anterior extremity, 
not deep. Teeth even, somewhat numerous, small on the edge of 
the lip, on wliich there are about twenty-two; on the columella 
thirteen, which converge towards the centre. Ribs rather prominent; 
some few terminate on either side of the shell, the rest pass continu¬ 
ously across it from the edge of the lip, and terminate in minute den- 
ticulations at the inner border of the frontal groove: false ribs a 
few. Anterior and posterior beaks of the columella divergent, and 
slightly projecting: extremities produced, and obtuse: marked den- 
ticulations between the anterior beaks. Spire scarcely visible, or 
forming a small blunt protuberance. No impressed dorsal line. 
Margin on the lip only and nitber thick. 

Length *312 of an inch; breadth *250; height *212. 

Habitat. Mexico. 

Distinguishable from Cypr. scahriuscula by the shell being much 
wider and shorter; aperture more curved ; teeth and ribs much fewer ; 
the extremities more obtusely produced, thicker and wider; colu¬ 
mellar beaks more divergent and prominent; body of the shell more 
ventricose ; anterior part of the columellar groove not so broad; no 
impression of a dorsal line. 

Cab. Gaskoin. 

The pro])riety of regarding this as a distinct species is confirmed 
from the coincidence of three |)ersons having done so, without any 
communication or knowledge of each other, in three distant capitals, 
viz.. Dr. Beck of Copenhagen, by the name of Cypr. approximans ; 
M. Duclos at Paris, by that of Cypr, olorina ; and myself in London, 
under the appellation of Cypr. candidula : and as I believe I am the 
first to describe it, it is perhaps right that I should retain, and apply 
to it, my own designation. 

CTFiL£A ACUTiDENTATA. Cypr. tcstd Candida, ovato^glohulosd, 
utrinque subproduetd; labro incrassato; costis acutis prominentia- 
bus, dorsum versus partim interruptis, opacis, interstitiis inasqua^ 
libus nitidulis; columelld convexiusculd, absque plied. 

Shell ovato-globular, white; extremities slightly produced. Aper¬ 
ture narrow, somewhat ventricose at the middle of the columella, 
and a little concave at the anterior end. Teeth numerous, about 
seventeen, thin, sharp, and prominent, continued to form the ribs, 
several of which terminate (especially at the outer part of the shell) 
before arriving at the summit of the back, and the teeth are conse¬ 
quently more numerous on the lip than on the columella ; a deep 
depression at each end of the columellar side of the aperture caused 
by the abrupt termination of the columella, it not extending to the 
extreme ends of the aperture. Ribs rather thick, not crowded, 
promin^t, interstices between them somewhat sliining; observed 
by a magnifier the ribs appear uneven; false ribs at botli extremities, 
a few o^y forming teeth. No complete dorsal line, but a faint de- 
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mellar side more gibbous than the outer, and the ribs continue en¬ 
tirely round it, converging towards the centi*e. 

Length -300 of an inch; breadth ‘200; height *175. 

Habitat, Isle of JVIucrte, Bay of (ruayaquil. 

Nearest in shape to Cypr. ejcigua, and in the manner of the ribs 
terminating on the back; but it is of a dull white colour, destitute of 
markings, and has no groove or depression in front of the columella, 
which distinguishes it from all other species of tliis form of Cyprcecc. 

Cab. Cuming. 

I had the misfortune to break the only specimen that I have seen 
of this shell shortly after I had described it, but having submitted 
the description to the critical examination, with the shell, of Dr. 
Beck and Mr. Sowerby at the same time, I conclude this description 
may be received, although I have no specimen to show to the So¬ 
ciety. 

Cyi*kjsa Pedicultjs, var. labiosa. Cypr. UfStd orali, laid, vjcirerni- 
tatibus rotundatis ; costis proinineutiorlbus, nutlh stvprn labium 
externum tcrmhiantibus; maryinibus latioribus^crassioribua ; Ihivti 
dorsali profundior€y fused} basi maryinibusquo cinerascanti-yri- 
sets; dentibus albis. 

Shell oval, of a fbddish brown on the back, running into a blueish 
brown on the sides ; .six rather large dark brown spots on the back, 
three on each side the dorsal line, placed ojipositc to cacli other at 
the anterior, middle, and posterior parts of the back; base of a grey¬ 
ish brown colour, rounded and broad. Aperture rather wddc, white 
within: teeth about twenty on the lip. white, prominent, even and 
distant, and all continuing evenly over the lip forming the ribs, 
several of which terminate on the side of the shell, the others (about 
twelve) at the dorsal line, in elevated and broad or thickened ends; 
on the columella there are about fifteen teeth, a few of which, con¬ 
tinuing to form the ribs, terminate on the side of the shell, the rest 
at the dorsal depression, in a similar form to those on the opposite 
side; there are about two floating ribs, false ribs at each end. Colu- 
mellar groove very shallow po.steriorly, rather deeper and wider an¬ 
teriorly ; the teeth passing, slightly prominent, acros.s it form a ser¬ 
rated edge at its inner border. Margins much thickened and pro¬ 
duced, terminating in a coronated ridge all round the shell, scarcely 
more prominent at the extremities than on the outer or lip side. 
Extremities round. Dorsal line rather broad, deep, shining, and of 
a darker brown colour than the back, 

Ijiength *525 of an inch; breadth *410; height *320. 

Habitat, 

Differs from Cypr, Pediculus in being broader and shorter, and 
rounder at the extremities; in the colour and shape of the base; 
in having much more prominent ribs, and none terminating on the 
lip; margins infinitely thicker and broader; teeth white; dorsal line 
more impressed, 3cc. 

Cab. Gaskoin. 
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This shell having some characters in common with Cypr, Pe- 
dimdus, and as I have seen only this one specimen, 1 have felt it 
difficult to separate it entirely from that species; and on the other 
hand it luis characters so different, that I scarcely know how to 
make it a member of that tribe ; I have, however, placed it as Varietas 
labiom ; and should other specimens be found, I think it may be pro¬ 
perly severed from its present associates, and retain that distinctive 
appellation. 

CvniA^A VESicuLARis. Cypr. tesUI inflatdy suhglobulosd, subirigondy 
rubelld; cost is Iransvcrsis, approximatis, loivibus, concoloribus 
supra columellam continuls ; aperturd ampld; labro intus albido, 
dvntato. 

Shell ovato-subglobose, inflated; semi])eUucid, of a faint rose, 
or flesh colour. Aperture very broad, a little longer than the spire. 
Posterior part of the columella rather ventricosc : the anterior forming 
a broadish groove, the inner border of wliicli is most prominent at 
its middle, and the ribs ])assing through it terminate, jit its posterior 
part, in a serrated edge, the anterior part being even and forming a 
smooth notch. Lip of a lighter colour than Ihe rest of the shell, 
straight at it* base, longer than the body of the shell, forming a very 
sliglit notch as it joins the columellar side at the ]>osterior extremity, 
and anteriorly a broader and deci)cr one between the beaks. Beaks 
very slightly produced, and the anterior ones a little divergent. 
Teeth numerous and even, about twenty tlu? lip, and about twenty- 
three on the columella, llibs even, close, numerous, not prominent, 
extending transversely across the shell in parallel lines, and passing 
entirely round the columella to its inner margin : about eight of the 
ribs terminate on the lij), and ronsccpaently form no deiiticiihitions, 
and almost alternately between the tcetli from the anterior extremity, 
some few terminate on the outer part of the columella. Ribs very 
faintly marked on the back. No dorsal line. Margin a little tliick- 
cned. Spire visible, dej)ressed. 

Length of the columella 475 of an inch ; of the lip ’525 ; breadth 
*450 *, height *350. 

Habitat. Cape of Good Hope. 

From Cypr. aperta it differs by the anterior columellar beak being 
divergent; posterior end of the shell blunter and broader; ribs 
infinitely more numerous and even, and extending entirely over the 
columella to its inner edge witliin the aperture. 

Cab. Gaskoin. 

Cyprasa Beckii. Cypr. testd ovato-oblongdy nfrinque produetdy 
subrostratd, subumbilicaid, superne palUdc fidvdy pimctis subo- 
cellaribus hclvolis sparsis; margine mprd subcrenatdy basigue 
alhis ; lubri dentibus crassiusculisyjiosteribs lineold helvold not at is, 
columellm gracilioribus, in culmen rectilineum terminantibus, medio 
obsoletioribus ; sulco columellari pro/undo, recto, loivi, anterihs 
et inf erne, dentietdato. 

Shell ovato-oblong, of a light fawn colour, dotted distantly with 
minute slightly ocdlatcd reddish brown panda, which are larger 
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near the margins, especially the columellar, mixed with a few ex¬ 
ceedingly faint minute spots lighter coloured than the ground. Base 
nearly white, rather fiat. Aperture narrow: columella somewhat 
gibbous at the middle part: teeth, like the base, nearly white, 
even, not minute, extending half across the lip, on which there are 
about nineteen, coloured at their edges of a reddish brown colour, 
forming short lines; teeth of the columella about eighteen, forming 
an angular, slightly elevated, serrated, longitudinal ridge, more 
prominent at the anterior extremity; at the two extremities the 
teeth extend a little outwards, and are there marked, as on the lip, 
by reddish brown little lines. At the anterior ])ortion of the front 
of the columella is a deep elongated groove, terminating outwardly 
in a deep notch, between the end of the ridge and the beak, with 
three or four denticiilations at its inner border, not extending through 
it from the ridge. Extremities produced ; the beaks divergent; the 
outer anterior and posterior beaks larger and a little longer than 
the inner. Internal colour the same as that of the base. Spire a 
little prominent, with a depression around it sui)criorly and late¬ 
rally. Dorsal line almost obsolete. 

The young has no markings on the teeth. 

Length *450 of an inch; breadth *250; height *175. 

Habitat. 

Distinguished from Cypr. Cumingii by the brown lines or markings 
on the lips; teeth infinitely less numerous, and larger; dark brown 
ocellated dots on the back; aperture straighter and wider; shell 
more elongated and less gibbous; groove nearly around the spire; 
posterior channel more produced; beaks more equal; lip round; 
outer edge of the margin crenulaied, &c. 

Cab. Cuming. 

Doctor H. Beck, the learned naturalist of Copenhsigen, being at 
this time in our cai)ital, I have taken advantage of the circumstance 
to date its period, by placing his name, now, to this new species of 
Cyprma. — J. S. G. 

There was read an "Extrait du Quatri^me Rapport Annuel sur 
les Travaux de la Socidt^ d'Histoire Naturelie de ITle Maurice ; par 
M. Julien Desjardins.’' 

The communications relative to the Mammalia read before the Na¬ 
tural History Society of the Mauritius in the fourth year of its ex¬ 
istence have comprised an account by the secretary, M. Julien 
Desjardins, of a Whale which he regards as the Physeter macroce^ 
phalus, Linn., that was cast ashore on an adjoining reef: and some 
observations by the same author on several of the Mammalia of the 
island, and particularly on the hybernation of the Tenrec, Centenes 
spinoBus, Ill.; the lethargy of which animal takes place when the 
thermometer is not lower than 20^^ Cent*, and even when it marks 26°. 

- In ornithology M. Desjardins has also been the only contributor. 
He has described, as new, two Birds belonging to the island, and has 
proposed for them the names of Charadrius Nesogallicus and Scolo^ 
pax elegans. 
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M. I^i^nard, the elder, has, in the course of the year, described 
many Fishes, including a new species of Plectropoma, allied to the 
Plectr. melanoleuca, Cuv. & Val., which is of a uniform brown co¬ 
lour, with all its fins of a still deeper brown, except the pectoral 
which are orange; on this latter character his specific name is 
founded; a Holacantkus, La C^p., from Batavia, remarkable on ac¬ 
count of the numerous sinuous silvery lines which occupy principally 
the middle of the body; and having also on its face two yellow and 
two black bands, one of which is ocular: a Cheilinus, Cuv. : an 
Fcheneh, Linn., furnished, on its suctorial disc, with twenty-five 
pairs of plates : and a Muresna, Thunb., the body of which is of an 
ebony black, and the dorsal fin yellow; the trivial name being in¬ 
dicative of the latter peculiarity. He has also given some account of 
a collection of Fishes obtained from the western coast of Madagas¬ 
car, and comprising thirteen species, several of which he regards as 
new. M. Desjardins has described as the blue-faced Tetrodon, a species 
remarkable for two large blue spots on each side of its face, and 
having the fin rays as follows; D. 15. A. 12. P. 14. C. 14.; it in¬ 
habits the seas adjacent to the Isle of Prance. 

In entomology the only communication made to the Mauritius 
Society was by M. Goudot, and related to the Insect described by 
Mr. Bennett at the Meeting of the Zoological Society on January 22, 
1833, (Proceedings, Part i., p. 12,) under the name of Aphrophora 
Goudoti. The communication made to the Zoological Society, of 
which a full abstract is given at the page quoted, was apparently 
identical with that read before the Mauritius Society. 

The remaining zoological communication related to the Intestinal 
Worms, and was made by the Secretary. It gave some account of 
the Distoma hepaticum, Cuv., as found in tlie stomach of a cow; and 
of the Cysticercus Cellulos<s, Brems., existing in innumerable quan¬ 
tities over almost the whole of the head, trunk, and extremities of 
a sow. 

An Extrait du Cinqui^me Rapport Annuel ” of the same Society, 
by M, Julien Desjardins, Corr. Memb. Z. S., was also read. 

In the year of which the present Report gives an account, M. 
Desjardins has communicated to the Natural History Society of the 
Mauritius, a list of several species of Birds that arc occasional visi¬ 
tors of that island; and has also referred particularly to the Coturnix 
Sinensis, Cuv., and the Neciarinia Borhonica, Ill., as stationary in 
the Mauritius. 

M. E. Li^nard has brought from the Seychelles a species of Gecko 
of considerable size; which he has described in a communication 
made to the Society: and M. E. Lidnard has placed on record the 
existence in the adjacent seas of the Sphargis coriaceus, Merr. 

M. Lidnard, the elder, htis again made numerous contributions to 
ichthyology. He has given a detailed description of the Squalus 
Vulpes, Linn.: has described as new a Trichiurus, Linn., which he 
had formerly regarded as the Trich, lepturus, Ej., but which has the 
eye much larger, more numerous strioi on tlie suboperculum, and a few 
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more rays in the dorsal fin ; and has also described two species of 
of Crenilabrus, Cuv., which he regards as new; one of them has 
three longitudinal rose-coloured bands on the white ground of the 
body, others on the dorsal fin, a large blood-red si>ot on the ventral 
fins, and D. 12-f-lO. A. 3-f 11 ; the other is banded like the pre¬ 
ceding, hut is deeply rose-coloured on the back and pale yellow be¬ 
low, has a black circle surrounding the base of the pectoral fin, a 
large red spot above the anus, the dorsal and caudal fins red, the anal 
and ventrals yellow, the pectorals rose-coloured, and D. 12-b9. 
A. 3 +11- He has also given a description of a Murmna, Thunb., 
of a very pale olive yellow towards the front and brow n towards the 
tail, and marked on the back by wliite ocellated sf)ots bordered with 
brown. 

In the same department M.E.Lienard has contributed descrip¬ 
tions, from recent specimens, of several Servant described by Cuvier 
and M. Valenciennes in their ‘ Histoire Naturclle des Poissons’; and 
has also given a description of a Blennius, Linn,, destitute of apj)en- 
dages on the head. These fishes were observed in a voyage to the 
Seychelle Islands, wdicnce M. E. Lk^iiard brought back witlx him to 
the Mauritius a Cheetodon of very varied colours, which JVI. A. Licnard 
subsequently described under the name of Ckoitodon diversicolor, 
M. Desjardins has stated, in a note, that the Manya fish, Poltjnemus 
longifilis, Cuv. & Vivl., is not found, as had been announced, in tlie 
Isle of France. And he adds that he has prepared tui alphabetical 
index to the nine volumes of the * Histoire Naturelle des Poissons ’ 
that had then reached the Mauritius. M. Magou has presented to 
the Museum of tlie Society a fragment of a ship’s cop])ered keel 
pierced by the point of the upper jaw of a Hisliophorus, Cuv., which 
still remains infixed in it. 

M. Desjardins has contributed the only notices relative to the MoU 
lusca, which have consisted of short descriptions of three s])ecies be¬ 
longing to the island : an Octopus, Oct. arenarius, Desj., found in 
the shell of a Dolium ; a Pupa, of a red and yellow colour; and a 
small species of llelicina. He has also ascertained the existence at 
the Mauritius of the TornaUdla flammea, Auct. 

To the same active member the Mauritius Natural History Society 
is indebted for the only entomological communication made to it in 
tlie fifth year of its existence : it is a detailed dcscrijition of a large 
s]iccies of lulus brought from the Seychelles, and characterized as 
the lulus Seychellarum, Desj. 

Specimens were exhibited of various Fishes, forming part of a col¬ 
lection from Mauritius, presented to the Society by M. Julien Des¬ 
jardins, and forwarded by him at the same time with the “ Rapports 
de la Soci6t6 d’Histoire Naturelle de ITle Maurice.** These were 
severally brought under the notice of the Meeting by Mr. Bennett, 
who called particular attention to the following, which he regarded 
as hitherto undescribed. 

AroGOK TJSNiopTERus. Af, oitiusculus ; fronte latiore: pinnd 
dorsali priore maculd ehngatd ohligud inter singulos radios, 
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spcundd analique vittd prope basin, vmtralihus macvlis elongatis 
inter radios exteriores, caudalisque marginihus, nigris. 

D. 7, 1-hO. A. 2 + 8. 

Acanthukus J)ESJAjaDiwii. Ac. pinnis altissimis: vapitc pecto- 
reqve cfRruleo pu7iclatissimis ; corpora 7'eliquo lineispilurhnis (c/r~ 
rtilcis ? Jiavis *^) inter se swpissimc fascias nlgras incladentihifs, 
in jnnnas verticales t*xcnrrentibas, ihique ad formani pinncc ro- 
iundatis ; pinnis annli dorsalique anfirlj ad basin guttulatis ; ca%i- 
dali pallid e per series irregidarcs punctatd. 

D. 3-fA. 3+ 23. 

Dentes maxillrc superioris sermti, elonp;ato-trigoni, ad apicem sub- 
rotundati; inferioris crenati, serra intermedia elongata. ' 

The peculiarities of the colouring of this Fish, ]Vlr. Bennett stated, 
induced liiin to rcgixrd it as distinct from those figured under the 
name of Ac. velifer by Bloch and by Dr. Kiippcll; which also he 
considered, on a eomiiari'^on of the figures published by those au¬ 
thors, to be specifically dilTcrcut from each other, and distinguishable 
by the subjoined characters. 

Acanthitruk Httppelii. Ac. pinnis altissimis : capite pecioreqnc 
albido punctulatissimis ; corpora reli quo inf erne flaco guttato, su^ 
pern'e davo ti'ansi'crsim lineato lineis inter se sapissime fasrias 
abbreviatas nlgras includentibvs ,• pinnis dor salt analique lineis in-> 
cunns qdurimis illdque antice gattis sparsis flavis notatis ; cauda/i 
punrtulis albidis per sef'ies verltcalibus dispositis. 

‘‘D. 3 + 20. A. 2 + 23.’’ 

Acantburus velifer, Riipp., Zool. Atlas zu Nord-A/rik, Rcise, 
tab. XV./. 2. 

Hab. “ in Mari Ilubro.” 

Acantuurits Blochii. Ac. pinnis altissimis : capite flavopunctato ; 
corpore toto lineis albescentibus fascias saturatiores inter se S€e- 
pissime. includentibus transversini notato, Uneis in jnnnas verticales 
excurrentibus ibique per series incurvas guttarvm ceeridearwn dis- 
positis ^ pinnd caudali fasclatd seriatimque punctulaid, 

“D. 3 + 28. A. 2 + 21 .” 

Acantburus velifer, Bloch, Ichth., tab, 427./. 1. 

Dentes maxillae superioris serrati, acutti elongato-trigoni. 

Hab. “ apud IVanquebariam.” 

Labrus spilonotus. Labr, pinnd caudali subJunafd: macula m 
initio pinncc dorsalis alterdque ad ejus fineni maxima, laterali, 
caudam supemh circumdante; pinnis dorsali analique ad basin 
squamis corpori conformibus vittatim vestitis. 

D. 12+10. A. 3 + 12 . 

Labro ruhroAineato, Comm., ut videtur, maxima afiinis, et forsan 
idem. Dentes antici validi in utr&que maxilla quatuor: superioris 
subaequales, distantes; inferioris dno intermedii minores subapproxi- 
mati, inter intermedios maxillaa superioris (ore clauso) recepti, late¬ 
ralis utrinque major ante lateralem maxillas superioris (ore clauso) 
recepto. 
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Anampses lineolatus. Jn. captive corporegue crassis, illo antic}- 
subrotundaio, hoc cccruleo'^ lineolato; fascid linedque inter oculos 
notatus; pinnist dorsali analique cceruleo ? marqinatkt hdc insuper 
in medio viitatd, 

D. 9"|~ 12. A. 3-I-12* 

Ab An, coeruleo-punctato, Rupp., difFert corpore et pracscrtim 
capite cra«sioribus, hoc antic^ os versus minus producto; necnon 
pictura, pracsertim vittu pinnae analis. In An, cwruleo-punctato 
squamae singula punctum, in An, lineolato lineolam cor|)ori trans- 
versam gerunt. In hoc caput, nisi ad frontem labiaque, vix notatum; 
pinnaque caudalis, ut videtur, »qu^ baud notata. 
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